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The Converter: Up and Down and Across? 


The Vertical and Horizontal Types of Organization Compared—Each Has Its Advantages, but Writer Indicates the 
Broader Possibilities in the Arrangement of a Converting Business by Functions Rather 
Than by Lines of Merchandise 


By W. O. Jelleme 


ROBABLY most _ converting 

businesses were started as one 

man institutions. Not that the 

entire business was literally 
conducted in every phase by one man. 
though in some instances this has been 
the case; but rather that the principal 
duties were all performed by the same 
person. He was the head of the busi- 
ness; the buyer, the styler, the con- 
verter, the stock manager, and the 
salesman. Perhaps he had in the 
background a bookkeeper to keep the 
records, or possibly he kept his own 
books at night after finishing the trad- 
ing of the day. 


As the business grew, and he felt 
that he could afford some assistance, 
his next move was to add another 
salesman. Possibly the salesman was 
added before any clerical help; and 
then more salesmen were added to in- 
crease the volume of goods which the 
business could handle. Probably he 
started with only a few styles of mer- 
chandise; and these were gradually 
expanded to make a more rounded 
offering which would attract better at- 
tention from his customers, and so his 
lines grew until he felt that he was 
offering a complete assortment of mer- 
chandise within his range. That range 
might be shirtings, or it might be plain 
wash goods, or underwear fabrics, or 
any other of the many types of goods 
offered to the trade. 


The next phase of development oc- 


curred when, after a prosperous year, 

Mr. Converter wanted to expand his 

business further, thinking that by do- 
so he could increase his profits. 


Shall he go ahead and add still more 
es to his present lines? Too many 
es offered to the buyer often re- 
| choice, and with it retard sales. 
ufficiently wide range of patterns 
be offered to permit a selection 
rding to different tastes, but a 
so large that it is burdensome to 
salesman and to the customer 
; capital tied up needlessly, poor 
ver, and low profits. Or shall he 
go into other markets to extend the 
ution of his goods? That will 
in extended sales organization, 
in expensive one because it is 
ing only one line. And so his 
step is to add another line of 
indise, 








types of organization. 





This he usually does by taking on a 
new man to be responsible for the new 
line, and setting them up as a new de- 


partment. Now we have a case in 
which the owner is in charge of the 
general business, and he and another 
man each buys, styles, converts, and 
pushes the sales of his own line of 
merchandise. As the business is still 
small there is little chance of cross 
purposes or friction. 

Now let us pass on to the time when 
the business has grown to many de- 
partments, and consider that business 
from the standpoint of all the things 
that have to be done to keep the busi- 
ness going; and then let us consider 
how those different things can be 
grouped to form jobs. 

The Principal Divisions 

As the first large divisions under 
the chief executive, we can divide the 
business into Finance, Merchandising, 
Sales, and Management. And again 
merchandising and sales are divided, 
in a large business, into many depart- 
ments, each one covering its own class 
of goods. Perhaps it will also be 
to consider management, 
which has to do with the handling of 
the help and the operating of the office, 
store, and warehouse, in groups ac- 
cording to these same merchandise 
departments. So it appears that prac- 
tically every part of the business must 


necessary 


In an article entitled “What About the Converter?” by Douglas 
G. Woolf, in the 1927 Annual Review and Forecast number of | 
TEXTILE WORLD, attention was called to the fact that the | 
average converting business is departmentized vertically by types | 
of fabrics; and the opinion was expressed that a horizontal plan, 
or subdivision by functions, would be more logical and efficient. 

In the accompanying article, Mr. Jelleme expands upon this 
thought and analyzes the comparative advantages of the two 


While pointing out that each has its place, the author indicates 
certain broader possibilities offered by the horizontal plan, even 
though it also means heavier responsibilities. 
















be looked at in two ways: First, as to 
its subdivision according to the kind of 
merchandise it handles; second, as to 
the kind of work which it does. Fig. 
I expresses this clearly. 

It is apparent that whereas the mer- 
chandise is different for the different 
departments, the same sort of work 
has to be done in each department. 
The two extremes are to be found in 
the cases where the same person must 
do a given class of work for all de- 
partments, or one person must do all 
classes of work for one department; 
in other words, a vertical or a horizon- 
tal organization. 


Vertical Organization 

The vertical plan of organization is 
in common use among converters to- 
day. Some converters have gone so 
far as to incorporate their departments 
as subsidiary companies. If 
separate companies 
simply to determine the profit earned 
by the departments, then the effort 
has been wasted, as this could be ar- 
rived at by an 


these 


are maintained 


accounting method 
without the extra motions caused by 
inter-company transfers. \t 
the purpose is 


ment 


times 
to permit the depart 
heads to invest 


own departments, 


their 
without having that 
investment affected by other depart- 
ments of the same business; in this 
case it serves a real purpose. 


monev in 


Fig. 1—Departmental Functions in a Converting Business 
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Various degrees of vertical organi- 
zation may be found, but in any case 
each merchandise department is sepa- 
rated, and deals with its own prob- 
lems of styling, converting, and sell- 
ing, and to some extent of manage- 
ment. The idea behind this plan is the 
development of responsibility in the 
individual department manager. This 
it does, but requires in one man that 
he be at the same time an expert styler, 
sales manager, and merchandiser. The 
combination is not impossible, but it 
is easier to get these faculties in a 
high degree one at a time. 


Horizontal Organization 

If we plan our organization for the 
business as a whole, we cease to re- 
gard types of merchandise as to the 
first importance, and consider types of 
work in their stead, looking second at 
the variations in types of work caused 
by the different lines of merchandise. 
The business then divides into the four 
major parts previously mentioned,— 


finance, merchandising, sales, and 
management; and in order to see 
clearly how these four functions 


cover the entire field of activity, let 
us subdivide each into its parts: 


Finance—the handling of all ac- 
tivities pertaining to money; bank- 
ing, loans, collections and credits, 
and the necessary and 
records, 

Merchandising—the _ purchasing, 
styling, finishing, and preparing for 
sale of all merchandise. 

Selling—the selection, training, 
and direction of the sales force. 


accounts 


Management—the handling of all 
general records; the operation of 
stock rooms, warehouses and deliv- 
ery systems, and sample rooms; the 
maintenance of the office or build- 
ing and its furnishings; the manage- 
ment of the personnel. 


If the organization 
are renrece -d bv diaer: = Dike 
are represented by diagrams, they ap- 


two types of 


pear as shown in Figs. 2 and 3. 
Occasionally there exists a depart- 
ment so different from the remainder 
of the business that its styling and 
selling must be handled entirely by 
themselves. As a rule, however, there 
are some points of contact, some ways 
in which the salesmen can carry more 
than one line of goods to offer to the 
same group of buyers; some ways in 
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develop wider 
not burden- 
problems of operating and 


which a_ styler 


merchandise if 


can 
ranges of 
ed with the 
examination will 
and disad- 
organiza- 


careful 
advantages 
form of 


\ little 
bring out the 
vantages of each 
these types of 
well to bear in 
organization 


» duties of 


tion In examining 


vill be 
form of 


organization it 
mind that that 
is best which so arranges the 
the personnel that the greatest degree 
of coordination of the working parts 
is produced, and at the same time there 
is developed in the 
prope of the duties, 


and responsibilities of the 


individuals a 
sense obligations, 
1 organiza- 
tion as a whole. 
The Two Types Compared 
Unity—Under the vertical plan it is 
for each think of 


common 


group to 
department first and the business 
within the 


of those elements 


SEC ond Chis is SO because 


department are most 


necessary to constitute a complete 
business Large scale business of to- 
day must he developed on policies tor 


only by this means can continuity and 


unity of purpose be achieved Che 


vertical type of organization theretore, 


although it develops individual re- 
sponsibility in the department man- 
long run good 
indi- 


and departmental 


gainst the 
by substituting 


agers, works a 


of the 
vidualism for 


company 
unity, 
aims tor 

Numbe? 


organization 


company policy. 


of executives—The vertical 


requires at least one 


highly paid executive for each depart 


ment, no matter what its size The 


eation of departments tends to break 


up the lines of merchandise into 


smaller units than is necessitated by 


the requirements of styling, thus in 


alary costs 


Pee tali é ! uw rk to develop cf- 
ficien It has been proved too many 
times in modern industry to need 
further argument that subdivision of 
work and specialization pay. It is ad 


mittedly difficult to find in one man a 


good styler, buver, salesmanager, and 


salesman, as well as an office mana 


¢ 1] 


ger; vet all these things are re 


quired of the department manager 
This, 


busi 


under the vertical organization 


it is true, is the case in the small 


ness, but the great advantage which 


the large business has over the small 


business is its opportunity to sub 


divide work 


In the 


and employ specialists 
small business the men who are 
there must do evervthing ; in the large 
business men can be more accurately, 
fitted to their 


portunities for 


tasks, because of the op 


subdividing work 


Purchasing powe 


Greater advan 


} 


tage may be taken of the volume of 


purchasing if all buying is done by 


one person or department, or at least 
1s directed by one person. 


Styvling—The styling is the creative 


business, the elet 
touch The 


end of the nent carry 


ing the artist more the 


men doing this work can be freed 
from routine and from executive 
follow-up work, the better they can 
function in developing ideas. In the 


horizontal plan their responsibility is 
the development of merchan- 


allowed to act as 


solely 


dise; they are 
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Chief Executive. 
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Fig. 2. 


specialists within their fields. Through 
the production department they get the 
necessary information of the progress 
of manufacture and_ stocks of 
ie records also show them 
in each style, and so they 
are guided in the development of new 
styles and in the quantity to produce 
of all styles. In the vertical organiza- 
tion a styler must also direct his sales 
and manage his departmental 
two things which can under some 


materials; tl 
the activity 


men 
staff, 
ircumstances become very distracting 
and reduce the time available for cre- 
ative work in greater measure than the 
value of the gains made in other di- 
rections, 

Sales—Sales management is today a 
well developed science. It requires 
not simply the salesman type of mind, 
but a manager capable of dealing with 
men, and of applying the best methods 
which have been developed for inspir- 
staff and checking results. 
Unity of effort is obviously impossible 
if the salesmen get their directions 
from many different department heads. 
In the horizontal plan, unity is 
having all salesmen under 
the direction of one salesmanager, yet 
in contact with the stylers through 
their reports of on the various 
styles. The latter can be reduced to a 
method of exact reporting, so that the 
stylers need not be dependent upon the 
salesmen, but can rely 
sales and market 
differing 

may be 


ing his 


ob- 


tained by 


sales 


opinion of the 
on the results of test 
investigations. If widely 

lines, it 
the sales man- 
but that will depend largely 


materials are in the 

necessary to sub-divide 

agement, 
the sale force 

f clerks—The vertical 


upon the size ot 
Vanaqgement 


plan places the clerks who handle the 
processing and stock records each 
merchandise department; the hori- 


zontal plan places them in a production 


and stock department, under the direc- 


tion of a production whose 


specialty is following up production, 


manager, 


keeping stock records, and ordering 
shipments against sales. It is not a 
creative job, as is the styler’s, but a 


iob of seeing that things are done on 


time,—of daily and accurate follow-up. 


In the vertical organization someone 


nust perform this function for each 


merchandise department; in the hori- 


Credit 
Dept 


Vertical Type of Organization 





zontal plan it is possible to have one 
man of higher ability and yet save 
money. 

Under both 
group all general office functions and 
all financial functions; the difference 
lies chiefly in the point of view and 
in lines of authority. The amount of 
cannot be estimated 
way, but for any specific 

budget comparison can 
easily be made of the cost of operating 
the two types of organization. 

Each type of organization has its 
advantages, applicable and of value 
under certain conditions. If the own- 
ership desires to act solely in a finan- 
cial capacity, throwing on the mer- 
chandise manager the responsibility 
for results in each class of merchan- 
dise, then without doubt the vertical 
type of organization will give the best 
results. If, however, it is desired to 
make a unit organization, under one 
executive policy and direction, pre- 
senting a solid front of sales effort 
to its trades, then the horizontal or- 
ganization presents greater possibili- 


plans it is possible to 


money saving 
a general 
business a 


ties —but also greater responsibilities 


for the ownership and management. 


Summary 
The resulting advantages of the 
horizontal plan may be summed 
up as: 


direction of 
and efficiency 
through having this work directed by 


Sales—Unity in the 
salesmen, greater 
a specialist. 

Styling—Stylers enabled to 
a greater range of merchandise; 
from the responsibility of executive 


cover 
freed 
control: full time devoted to creative 
and merchandising effort. 
Operating—Executive control in the 
hands of specialists, with no responsi- 
but with full 
get- 


creative effort, 
responsibility authority for 
nisi at minimum cost. 


bility tor 
and 
ting out 


Worsted Spinners Hold Annual 
Meeting on May 11 


The National Association of Wor 
sted and Woolen Spinners will hold its 


annual meeting and luncheon at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Wednesday, May 
11. Details of the program will be 


given later. 
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New Throwing Rules 


Silk Assn. Offers Amended Ru!es 
for Approval 

Rules for the commission throw 
of silk, revised by a Committee 
Buyers and Sellers of commiss: 
throwing of the Silk Association 
America, Inc., will soon be distribu 
following their approval by the a 


ciation’s board of managers. The 
amended rules were dated Sept. 
1921. 


The revision clarifies and simpli 
the former rules and introduces s: 
slight changes. Regarding transpo: 
tion and insurance charges, and 
payment for unreturned property, 
sections are added to cover the sub} 

The revised rules specify t 
“Transportation charges on all inc 
ing raw silk that is rejected by 
throwster or ordered returned by 
owner shall be charged to the ow: 
All property of the throwster sucl 
packing cases,. shipping trunks, b 
bins, etc., must be returned by the 
owner of the silk within sixty days 
after shipment is received, the throw- 
ster to pay the carrier’s charges. A ite 
the expiration of this time, the throw- 


ster is entitled to payment for the 
value of such unreturned propert 
Some change also has been made 
regarding terms and waste allowance. 
Other clauses are added to further 


and define the basis for co1 
puting clearance and payment, ave 
age variation on skeins and the varia 
tion of the average twist. 

In article seven, 
that no claim shall 
owner or 


specify 


the revision states 
be made by t 
allowed by throwster afte 
from date of receipt of tl 
thrown silk by owner or his autho: 
ized representative or tender of d 
livery by throwster, unless it can be 
conclusively shown that there are ce 
are not revealed by 
standard tests. The 
silk price involved in the settlement 01 
any claim shall be the actual price pa 
by the owner for the specific silk in 
question and not the market price at 
the time of settlement. 

The final article of the revised rules 
“All disputes must be ar! 
in accordance with the arbitt 


30 days 


which 
spection or 


fects 


reads: 
trated 
tion procedure of the Silk Association 
of America, Inc., and the arbitration 
statutes, Federal and State, as the 
case mav be.” <A suggested uniform 
contract or order form, and 
ed uniform acknowledgment of ordet 
are added 


a suggest 


Lancashire C aon Divide nds 

MANCHESTER, Enc. — For the 
March 31, 34 Lan- 
spinning companies 
of 7.1 


/ 


ended 
cotton 


quarter 

ishire 
paid an 
per annum, 


average dividend 


compared with 8.1 


for the previous three months. No 
return to shareholders was made 
13 of the concerns, against 10 in 


preceding period. 

An average dividend of 3.18% 
the half vear ended March 31 1S 
paid by 24 companies compared | 
3.65% in the six months ended S 
30 last. In 18 cases there 
distribution, against 17. 


was n0 


Qo 


Cc)» 


was 
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Standardized Grading of Firsts, Seconds, and Shorts Sought by 
Weavers’ Division of Southern Textile Association 


F' )R the second time the matter of 

standardizing the grading of print 
cloth was considered by the Weavers’ 
Division of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation at its meeting in the Frank- 
lin Hotel, Spartanburg, S. C., April 
2 At the previous meeting in An- 
derson, some 40 or more pieces of 
cloth had been exhibited and this num- 
ber had been found too large for effi- 
cient inspection and discussion. At 
the Spartanburg meeting only 18 
pieces were used, and many in attend- 
ance found it possible to give each 
piece careful consideration. The fab- 
ric was supplied by six different mills 
in South Carolina, and all of the 
cloth had been classed by the manu- 
facturers as of first quality, although 
the pieces chosen were purposely not 
far above the second-quality class. 

Nearly all of the pieces were ac- 
cepted by those present as of first 
quality. A few were called seconds 
by some members because of thin- 
stripes, scratch-ups, slugs, oil spots, 
cockly filling, reed marks, and neps. 

(he point was brought out that in 
some cases the number of seconds se- 
lected by inspectors is not high 
enough, with the result that cloth 
room costs are correspondingly high. 
Every mill should determine care- 
fully whether it is really more eco- 
nomical to rectify certain defects than 
to call the piece a second without fur- 
ther tax on the cloth room, it was 
declared. 

Showing Overseers 

The question of showing defects to 
the overseers of weaving, spinning, 
and carding was discussed at some 
length. The majority believed that all 
defects should at least be shown to 
the weaver. It was suggested that 
seconds should be inspected by a su- 
perintendent or other high executive 
to make it impossible for the cloth 
room to save itself work and expense 
by classifying some goods as seconds 
which might economically be made 
first quality. 

It was found that 36 of the mills 
represented at the meeting hold group 
meetings of all the overseers when it 
becomes necessary to locate the 
causes for certain defects, or else hold 
meetings at regular intervals at which 
the defective pieces are laid out for 
inspection and discussion. Practically 
all of the mills let each overseer see 
all the defects, whether caused in his 
own department or not. Very few 
consult only the overseer who seems to 
be directly concerned. 

W. H. Gibson Speaks 

he meeting was presided over in 
both the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions by Chairman L. L. Brown, who 
is superintendent of the Clifton Mfg. 
Co.. Clifton, S. C. W. A. Black, su- 
perintendent of the Beaumont Mfg. 
Co. Spartanburg, S. C., is assistant 
chairman. At the beginning of the 
aiternoon session, President W. H. 
Gibson made a short address, giving 


high praise to the work of the division 
and particularly that of Mr. Brown, 
expressing also his gratification at 
the large attendance. He called to the 
attention of the members that the 
annual meeting of the association 
would be held at the Kenilworth Inn, 
Asheville, N. C., June 17 and 18. 

Previous to the meeting a question- 
naire in regard to certain matters of 
inspection and grading had been sent 
to the members. There had been 34 
replies received. The results were 
summed up by Chairman Brown as 
follows: 


Replies to Questionnaire 

“As to methods of inspection, the 
question was asked, ‘Do you inspect 
on folders, yes or no?’ Three in- 
spected on folders, and 32 did not. 
Some people might say that people do 
not inspect on folders—but this ques- 
tionnaire shows that at least three do. 

““Do you inspect on machines?’ 
Yes, 22: no, 12 

“‘Do you inspect on 
hand?’ Yes, 20; no, 14. 

“Do you inspect on both sides?’ 
Yes, 6; no, 28. 

“The net question, ‘Yards inspected 
on folder per hour.’ Well, there were 
only three reported on that and the 
high was 3569 yds. per hour—that’s 
running them through, isn’t it ?—and 
low 1300 yds. per hour, an average of 
2323. 

“By the way, gentlemen, in this 
questionnaire I got a lot of good in- 
formation. For one thing, I found 
how to reduce your amount of sec- 
onds. One mill raised their seconds 
on account of using less help; but, 
after getting these questionnaires and 
making a good thorough study, I 
found out the best way to reduce sec- 
onds is to inspect fast. That’s a fact; 
I have it down here in black and 
white,.‘If they are kicking about the 
amount you are making, start inspect- 
ing and inspect fast, and the seconds 
will come down.’ Just try that and 
see if it won’t come out all right. I 
do not know how long it will stay 
there. 

“*Vards inspected by machines per 
hour.” Now you would be surprised 
at the variation in the amount of 
speed at which mills run their inspect- 
ing machines. The high speed was 
2100 yds., and the lowest 250 yds., an 
average of 1136 yds. per hour. 

“*Yards inspected by hand per 
hour.’ The high was 1970; the low 
was 290 yds., with an average of 983. 
The high mill approximately 
twice as high as the average, and Mr. 
Brown believed that a mistake must 
have been made in their calculations. 


table by 


was 


Are Shorts Seconds? 
“Question No. 8: ‘In figuring your 
per cent of seconds, do you include in 
same all pieces under 40 yards?’ 
Twenty-nine say they do include all 
short lengths in their per cent of sec- 
onds, and five do not include their 


short lengths in the amount of sec- 
onds.”’ 

A discussion disclosed that one mill 
counts anything under 20 yds. as sec- 
onds, but anything over 20 yds. as 
firsts; but that the majority of mills 
include everything under 40 yds. in 
the seconds. 

“Now then,” continued Mr. Brown, 
“T asked the question of what per 
cent of short lengths was from one to 
ten yards. The highest on that was 
3.3%; the lowest was one-tenth of 
1%; but on an average of 34 report- 
ing there was one-half of 1% of their 
ran from one to ten yards. 
These are all short lengths we are 
talking about; practically every mill 
calls them seconds. 

“From 10 to 20-yd. lengths, the 
highest was 3.15%, and the least was 
two-tenths of 1%, an average of .56 
of 1%. 

“On 20 to 


go ds 


30-yd. shorts, the high- 

and the least one-tenth 

of 1%, with an average of 1.17%. 
“On 20 to 40, the highest was 5.21, 


English Textile 


est was 6%, 


(2771) 37 
and the lowest three-tenths of 1%, 
with an average of 1.02%. 
“From 30 to 40, the highest was 


1.32%, and the least .o2 of 1%, with 
an average of .39 of 1%. 

“You will notice that up to the 30- 
yd. length it has been running pretty 
high. Those highs were all reported 
by one mill, however. 

“Now, Question 10. ‘If you had a 
piece of goods, 60 yds. in length, with 
one defect sufficient to make it sec- 
onds, would you let it go as seconds, 
or would you cut it in two pieces of 
first-class shorts.’ Fourteen said they 
would, and 13 said they would not,*so 
it is pretty equally divided. That 
depends a good deal where your bad 
place is in your piece—whether you 
would cut it or not.” 

One member asked as to the advisa- 
bility of putting one piece of doubtful 
cloth with every bale of firsts in order 
to reduce the number of seconds. It 
was generally conceded that such a 
practice would be decidedly inad- 
visable. 


Research Work 








Private Enterprise Successful, 


States Government Report— 


Results Achieved to Date Summarized 


MANCHESTER, ENG. 

EFERENCE to research work 

carried out in the textile in- 
dustries in Great Britain is contained 
in a special report issued by the 
Government on scientific and indus- 
trial research during 1925-1926. 

The report states that the period 
under review has been one in which 
industry has been hampered by con- 
tinued political and unrest 
throughout Europe. The Advisory 
Council, however, believes that the 
progress which is being made in this 
country in the face of such adverse 
conditions will be thought to be re- 
markable by future historians. 


social 


Regarding research work in textile 
industries, the report states: 

“The textile industries, 
largest 


though the 
manufacturing industries in 
the country, are by contrast with other 
industries far more dependent on their 
efforts both for the prosecution of 
research and for the specialized train- 
ing of their technical staff. While 
engineering, metallurgy, and_ in- 
dustrial chemistry are considered 
suitable subjects for university re- 
search, there are no university organ- 
izations for research into textile prob- 
lems, except at Leeds and Manchester. 
The textile industries are thrown far 
more on their own resources for both 
men and methods.” 


Of Government organizations there 
are but few and these are devoted to 
the study of very special problems. 
Some textile research is in progress 
at the National Physical Laboratory, 
at the Roval Aircraft Establishment 
and the Roval Naval Cordite Factory, 
and the department set up a 
special committee for the direction of 
general researches into the deteriora- 
tion of fabrics. The total direct ex- 
penditure by the Government on 


has 


textile researches is negligible com- 
pared with its expenditure on 
metallurgy. 


“For all these reasons we cannot 
be surprised at any sign of backward- 
ness in the industry in the support of 
research. The wonder is that so 
much has been done in the last ten 
years. A number of private firms 
have research departments of their 
own, and the textile industries as a 
whole have made great efforts to sup- 
port the research associations formed 
under the department’s scheme. 


Summary of Results 


“The British Cotton Industry Re- 
search Association in particular has 
been forced to devote much of its ex- 
penditure and_ effort to purely 
scientific research. As a result, the 
exploration of problems of direct in- 
dustrial importance has had to be 
delayed. With this effort to establish 
firmly the scientific foundations of the 
industry we are wholly in sympathy. 
Of industrial results that have been 
achieved may be mentioned the in- 
vestigations on the prevention of mil- 
dew on finished goods, and on the 
quality of cotton for electrical insula- 
tion, as a result of which British in- 
sulating cotton is superior to foreign 
cotton, whereas the reverse used to be 
true. 

“The Linen Industry Research As- 
sociation has undertaken plant-breed- 
ing experiments, and developed a fine 
strain of flax giving an increase of 
25% in the yield of fiber. It has 
developed a method of avoiding the 
waste of seed, and has examined the 
process of retting and shown how it 
can be controlled by scientific methods. 

The British Research Association 
for the Woolen and Worsted Indus- 
tries has also devoted much attention 
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0 the improvement of manufacturing 
processes, with results which have al- 
ready found application in industry. 
The British Silk Research Associa- 
tion has devised a method for the re- 
moval of from silk 
appears to be of 


vegetable matter 


waste which 


great 
practical importance and is now being 
tested on scale. 

“We have no doubt of the value of 
the work of all 


a commercial 


these associations to 
We have 
those 


the industries they serve 
plenty of that 
them are 


evidence con- 
their 


best to make them a permanent suc- 


cerned with doing 
cess, and that many firms are increas- 
ing their own expenditure on research 
in order to be able more effectively 
to use the results of the work of the 
associations.” 


Kent Mfg. Co., Awarded Leggin 
Cloth Contract 


PHILADELPHIA. Kent Mfg. Co., 
Clifton Heights, Pa., has been award- 
ed contract for supplying the Phila- 
delphia Quartermaster Depot with 
52,900 yds., of olive drab leggin cloth 
on which bids were recently opened. 
The Kent Mfg. Co., received contract 
for 25,000 yds., at 
27,900 yds., at $2.16 


the lowest 


and for 
», net, this being 
bid received. Other con- 
submitting proposals on this 
material were: Worumbo Co., New 
York, $2.89; Parker Wilder Co., New 
York, Farnsworth & Tal- 
mage, New York, $2.334; American 
Woolen Co., New York, $2.32, and 
J. P. Stevens Co., New York, $2.43. 

Contract for supplying the depot 
with 395,000 yds., of 7% in. olive drab 
cotton tape has been awarded to Jos- 
eph Adamson & Co., Philadelphia, 
whose bid on this was 98c per gross 
yd., according to their own 


$2.14 
cerns 


$2:177: 


sample. 
Bids on tape were also submitted by 
Hope Webbing 2. Providence, 
R. I, J. Sullivan & Sons Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, S. B. Marks, New York, 
Batavia Mills, New York, and Hooper 
Sons Mig. Co., Philadelphia. 


Art Cloth Mills Become Judson 

Mill No. 3 
The plant 

Art Cloth 


formerly known as the 

Mills, Inc., at Lowell, 
N. C., will in the future be known 
as Judson Mill No. 3. B. E. 
head of the two Judson 
Greenville, S. C., 
plant at 


except 


Geer, 
plants in 
is also head of the 
Lowell. No other changes 
that of name are contem- 
plated, according to Mr. Geer. Jud- 
son Mill No. 1 of Greenville, S. C.. 
is the parent plant, while Judson Mill 
No. 2, also of Greenville, S. C.. is 
engaged in the manufacture of silk 
goods. 


Chattanooga Gets N. A. M. Con- 
vention 


Chattanooga, Tenn., has been chosen 
as the place where the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Manufacturers will be held. The 
dates of the meeting will be Oct. 25, 
26 and 27. Many cities had put in 
bids for the honor. 
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Comments on Reply to Bishops | 


7 HE following are some of the letters received commenting on the reply 
made in the April 16 issue of TEXTILE WORLD to the “Appeal to 
Industrial Leaders of the South,” broadcast by a group of southern churchmen: 


Finest, Clearest-Cut Statement 
Seen 
Dear Mr. Woolf: 

I have just had an opportunity to read 
the article in your April 16 number, en- 
titled “Southern Bishops Uninformed 
I want to say that this is the finest, clear- 
est-cut statement which I have seen re- 
lating to this particular matter. It shows 
that your contacts with southern manu- 
facturers and with mill village conditions 
have impressed on you the true situation. 
There are, of course, many people with 
eyes that see not and ears that hear not, 
but evidently you are not one of these 
for you have shown many times, but 
never better than in this instance, the 
fine grasp of conditions as they relate to 
the southern textile industry. 

I want to add my sincere thanks to 
that of other southern manufacturers 
who have no doubt before this expressed 
themselves for the service which you 
have rendered in writing this particular 
article. 

L. W. Clark, General Manager, 
Spray and Draper, N. C., plants of The 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co. 

ok * cd 


A Distinct Sociological Contri- 


bution 
Dear Sir: 
Your article in the April 16 issue of 
the TrextmE Wortp replying to the 
“Bishops’ Appeal” is concise, constructive 
and conclusive. It not only answers defi- 
nitely the contentions of the “appeal,” 
but is so comprehensive in its grasp of 
the situation that it might well be pre- 
served as a distinct sociological contribu- 
tion to the history of textile development 
in the South. I have read many “replies” 
in various newspapers and magazines, but 
none so conclusive as yours. 


It is per- 
haps worthy of note, certainly so far as 
the writer has been able to ascertain, 
that no signer of the original document 
has seen fit to even attempt to justify his 
action. 

With assurances of personal apprecia- 
tion, and further assurance of the unani- 
mous endorsement by Southern manufac- 
turers of your very able article. 


Kay Dixon, Assistant Treasurer, 
Dixon Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 
* * * 


A Valuable Contribution 
Dear Mr. Woolf: 

I read your article with special interest 
and regard it as a very valuable con- 
tribution to the opinions that are being 
expressed on this subject. 

Jno. A. Law, President and Treas- 
urer, Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 

* * * 


A Case of Sensible Men Being 
Duped 


Dear Sir: 

We read with interest, your answer as 
published in TexticeE Wortp, April 16 is- 
sue, and we wish to commend you for 
the stand you are taking to combat the 
evil effects this inflammatory appeal, 
signed by 41 Bishops and Preachers, may 
have. This is another glaring case of a 
lot of supposedly good and sensible men 
being duped—exerting their energies in 
the wrong direction, and in a way that 
will breed harm rather than good. 


It is hoped that they are not so blind 
and bigoted that they cannot be shown 
the errors of their ways. 


J. Harper Erwin, Secretary and 
Treasurer, Durham Mfg. Co., East 
Durham, N. C. 

* * * 


Entire Incident Regrettable 
My Dear Mr. Woolf: 

My attention was called to your article 
in reply to the unfortunate letter sent out 
by a group of southern churchmen and I 
beg to congratulate you upon the very 
modest and temperate vein of your article 
as well as the logical and forceful points 
that you make. 

The entire incident is regrettable and 
as you correctly point out is liable to do 
more harm than good, for which I am 
truly sorry. 

H. R. Fitzgerald. President and 
Treasurer, Riverside & Dan River Cot- 
ton Mills, Danville. Va. 

* * * 


Appreciates Truth of Article 
Dear Mr. Woolf: 

Just a line to tell you that as a reader 
who appreciates the truth of your article 
in the April 16 issue, I enjoyed it thor- 
oughly. 

Earle Mauldin, Park Mfg. Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

* * &* 


Addition to Reply Would Be 
Repetition 
Dear Sir: 

I have read with great care your an- 
swer to the bishops’ letter and it occurs 
to me that you have said so well all that 
should have been said that it would be a 
repetition to add to your reply. 

In behalf of the Hartsville and Dar- 
lington Cotton Mills I thank you for 
your reply. 

C. C. Twitty, President and Treas- 
urer, The Hartsville (S. C.) Co. Cotton 
Mill. 


tk * * 
Heartily Agrees With Article 
Dear Sir: 
I read your answer to the article 


broadcast by a group of southern church- 
men, with which I heartily agree. 
S. P. Cooper, President, Harriet Cot- 
ton Mills, Henderson, S. C. 
x * 


Timely and Needed 


Dear Sir: 
Your interesting 
and needed. 
Ellison A. Smyth, President, Balfour 
Mills, Inc., Hendersonville, N. C. 


* * * 


Criticism Strikes Mill Man as 


Strange 
Dear Sir: 

I have read your statement carefully, 
and am glad to say that I can fully 
agree with you in all that you say. It 
is rather strange to those who have 
been closely identified with textile mills 
in the South, and especially to those 
who have given so much time outside 
of office hours to welfare work carried 
on in the communities, to be so severely 
criticised as in the bishops’ letter. Of 
course in all industries there are some 
men who do not take the proper inter- 
est in the welfare of their employes. It 


statement is timely 
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is the case in every line of business, 
but if mill men as a whole could <5 
any more for their employes, under 
present conditions, than is being d 
for them around and near Greenville 
don’t see how it is possible. 

T. M. Marchant, President 
Treasurer, Victor Monaghan 
Greenville, S. C. 

* * 


* 
Have Now Received as Muc), 


Attention as Deserved 
Dear Sir: 

I have read the article from the iss 
of April 16 answering the attack 
the mills made by the clergy and I thin! 
you have covered the situation adn 
ably, and that these worthies have 1 
received quite as much attention as t! 
deserve. 

T. Scott Roberts, President, Ad 


laide Mills, Anniston, Ala. 
» ok Ok 


Unacquainted With Housing 
Problem 


Dear Sir: 

Please allow us to congratulate y 
on the manner in which you have 
answered the bishops’ letter and we can 
only add that they are entirely unac- 
quainted with the conditions in regard 
to the housing problem in the South 

R. L. Cumnock, President and 


Treasurer, Altavista (Va.) Cotton 
Mills, Inc. 

~ * * 
Case of Meddling Without In- 
vestigation 


Dear Sir: 

We have read your reply to the 
‘Bishops’ letter” concerning the condi- 
tions of our mill people in the South, 
and we wish to congratulate you on 
your reply. We cannot understand why 
people living in the South would put 
out a false impression like this. It 1s 
merely a case of meddling in something 
without investigation. Their letter has 
been challenged by a number of good 
textile papers as well as daily pape rs 
and we hope they will be men enough 
to make a truthful reply to some ot! 
these comments. 

C. B. Hagood, President and Treas 
urer, Pickens (S. C.) Mill. 


* x * 


Read It With Great Interest 
Gentlemen : 

I read with a great deal of interes 
Mr. Woolf's article of the 16th inst. 1m 
reply to the letter recently issued 
the group of churchmen on the expres 
textile communities in the 


+ 


sion of 
South. Z 
J. Choice Evins, President and 


Treasurer, Clifton (S. C.) Mfg. C 
cs * 


Presented in Forcible Manner 
Dear Mr. Woolf: 

This afternoon I have read with 
interest “An Appeal to Industrial Leac- 
ers of the South” issued by a group 0! 
southern churchmen, and also your eX- 
haustive reply which I consider very 
able. I am sure that your facts as 
stated are correct and have been pr‘ 
sented in a forcible manner. 

Herbert S. Thatcher, 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., 
tanooga, Tenn. 


Treasurer, 
Chat- 


a ae 


Will Be More Widely Read 


Dear Sir: 

I read your article in the April 10 
issue and was very favorably impressed 
with it. 

I thought when the bishops’ letter was 
first published that the least said about 
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the better. However, when the sub- 
ject is handled in the manner in which 
tu have done, and also as it was done 
vy Mr. Anderson, president of the Bibb 
\lfg. Co., it seems that the information 
mtained in your reply and Mr. Ander- 
n's will be more widely read, giving 
redence for bearing the truth regard- 
¢ conditions. 

N. E. Elsas, Secretary, Fulton Bag 

Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

* * a 


Bishops Could Find Other Ac- 
tivities 
Dear Sir: 

[ want to commend your stand in this 
atter. I really think the good bishops 
could find something else in which the 
necessity for their efforts is «much 
greater than along the lines that they 
have outlined, 

Garnett Andrews, President, Rich- 
mond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga. 


x * * 


Agrees With Its Accuracy 
Gentlemen : 

I have read Mr. Woolf's article in 
the April 16 issue. So far as I can 
see, I think I would have to agree with 
you as to the accuracy of this answer. 

W. P. Hamrick, General Superin- 
tendent, Pacific Mills, Columbia, = c 

x* * ® 


An Unealled-For Attack 


Dear Sir: ; ty 

| have read your article in your issue 
of April 16 in answer to the letter re- 
cently broadcast by a group of southern 
churchmen. I think you have made an 
excellent reply to an attack which in 
our judgment was uninformed, _ ill- 
advised, and entirely uncalled for. 

Alfred L. Tyler, President and Treas- 
urer, Anniston (Ala.) Mfg. Co. 

* * & 


A Keen Insight Into Conditions 
Dear Sir: 

Please allow me to say that I have 
read your reply very carefully and wish 
to express my satisfaction with the able 
manner in which you have defended the 
southern manufacturer, which certainly 
shows a very keen insight into condi- 
tions and problems as we have them 
here. 

W. H. Beattie, 
Treasurer, Wallace 
Jonesville, S. C. 

* ok x 


Cites Conditions in His Own 
Mills 
Dear Mr. Woolf: 

| was tremendously struck with the 
patient, temperate accuracy of statement 
In your answer to these uninformed 
hishops—it is difficult for me to be 
equally temperate. 

| can only speak for the conditions 
in my own town where I have been one 
i the industrial leaders for nearly 38 
ears. 

One of the most frequently quoted 
emarks that I have used was a state- 
ment of Hon. Rebecca Latimer Felton, 

Cartersville, Ga., who years ago 
when certain of the magazines were 
muckraking the living conditions in the 
southern mills, was sent by one of the 
largest Atlanta papers to report on 
these conditions. She told me that after 
answering the statements of the afore- 
said magazines, she went before the 
legislature where they had some bills 
Pending, intending to hamper cotton 
mills, and addressing the legislators as 
“her boys” (most of them being person- 
ally known to her) she begged them 


Vice-President and 
Mfg. Co., Ine., 
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not to do anything to hamper the cot- 
ton mills in Georgia as they had done 
more for the poor whites of Georgia 
than any other thing she knew of. 

I also think of the remark that the 
Dean of Canterbury made in answer to 
the question “why the churches were 
empty” was that the preachers were not 
abreast of the times, and the people 
would not take the trouble to go to 
church under such leaders as composed 
the bulk of the ministers, or words to 
this effect. 


Speaking only for my own mills, 
although I believe similar conditions 
exist in most of the other southern 
mills, we have always been in close 


personal touch with all of our employes, 
most of whom call me “Mr. Charles” 
instead of Mr. Adamson. 

I cannot refrain from citing a little 
incident that happened many years ago. 
It has been our custom to give an enter- 
tainment to all of our hands, the night 
before Christmas for the 
and a tree and three or four 
for each of the children in the 
on Christmas Day. At this particular 
entertainment I was completely bowled 
over by being presented with a hand- 
some piece of silver by the united sub- 
scriptions of the mill hands. The next 
day, meeting one of the overseers at the 
post office, he asked me how IT liked my 
present. I said: “I could not help liking 
it, but the thing I cared most for was 
that my people thought enough of me 
to give it to me.” He said: “You are 
the only man that has ever done any 
thing for us.” I said: “George, I made 
up my mind that we were not going to 
have any labor troubles in our village, 
that we were going to have a little 
union of our own’—pointing down to 


grown-ups, 
presents 
village, 


where the mills are—and he said: “We 
have got it now.” 

I have made a point from the earliest 
times of constantly improving the houses 
in which my people live, and I can say 
that I believe I have not only an ex- 
tremely loyal set of employes but em- 
ployes with a personal affection for me. 

For years we have had in the village 
a Mission of the Methodist Church 
North, been liberally sup- 
ported by my company and which has 
completely altered the characteristics of 
the mill workers through personal edu- 


which has 


cation about their physical, mental and 


spiritual wants. 

I have frequently said to the pastors 
of the various churches in 
that I do not think it was a Christian 
attitude not to open their churches to 
the mill workers, who would not go to 
the up-town churches because they felt 
they were only mill people who were not 
wanted and each denomination has a 
church of its own in the mill 

It is extremely 
to boil over with indignation at the 
senseless letter of 41 bishops. For the 
real ministers of the gospel who by their 
learning and actual spiritual lives are fit 
to be the spiritual teachers of men, I 
have the most unbounded respect, no 
matter what their particular denomina- 
tion may be, but for the mass of more 
hide-bound, fundamental, so- 
called spiritual leaders, I have an equally 
opposite opinion. 

Charles Adamson, 
Treasurer, Cedartown 
and Export Co. 

* * * 
|Editor’s Note: /? is 
space did not 


the comments 


Cedartown 


village 
difficult for me not 


or less 


President and 


( Ga.) Cotton 


regretted that 
permit the printing of all 


cle.) 


received on this a 


Japan’s Future Policies Uncertain 





Raw Silk Trade Unaffected by Moratorium—Commodity Prices 
Too High to Maintain Gold Exchange Rate 


By W. A. Spafford 


APANESFE. financial affairs struck 

the snag last week that [ 
the well informed observers have been 
anticipating. The cumulative diff- 
culties of earthquakes, troubled con- 
ditions in the Far East, and last but 
not least short-sighted financial poli- 
cies finally brought about a crash that 
is rivalling in intensity that of 1920. 
The panic of 1920 proved to be the 
prelude to a world wide deflationary 
movement and it is to be hoped that 
the present debacle is not so pro- 
phetic. The Government has _pro- 
claimed a 21 day moratorium that is 
expected to give time to clear up the 
debris and put the remaining solvent 
business firms in a position to go 
ahead in a normal way. Whether a 
mere moratorium will magically clear 
away the remaining difficulties is open 
to question. It is to be doubted. 

Japan’s present difficulties had their 
inception in the hectic days of the 
World War. Enormous profits were 
rolled up in shipping and manufac- 
turing from 1915 through 1919 and 
inflation ran riot in the country. 
Commodity prices rose to above 300 
according to the Bank of Japan’s In- 
dex Number which, measured by 
United States prices, was far too 
high. The United States is used for 
comparison as it was the only, or at 


most oO! 


one of the few 


that 


least remaining 


nations was in a comparable 


position. 


Previous Deflation Insufficient 

Judging from the policies initiated 
and adhered to those days, 
either Japanese financiers have never 
heard of Prof. Gustav Cassell and his 
theory of purchasing power parities, 
or they have chosen to disregard them 
and go ahead in their own way. The 
financial panic of 1920 did not clear 
the situation for the simple reason 
that the deflation at that time did not 
go far enough. It brought commod- 
ity prices down from their dizzy peak 
of 300 or so, but it did not put them 
down to a world gold basis which has 
roughly been proved 
with levels in the 


since 


to correspond 
United States. 
During the years 1921, ’22 and ’23 
the writer pointed out the difficulties 
of maintaining the Yen at the gold 
parity at a time when commodity 
levels in Japan were far above those 
in the U. S. which at the time was 
the basis of comparison. The opinion 
was ventured that only a _ further 
period of drastic deflation would per- 
mit the Japanese to keep their ex- 
change at the gold parity. The unique 
position of raw silk alone saved the 
situation, but it did not forestall a 
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drain on the nation’s gold supply. In 
1923 the earthquake brought immense 
losses and the necessity of purchases 
of materials abroad for reconstruc- 
tion. Even the placing of loans in 
the London and the New York mar- 
kets did not prevent the Yen 
exchange from crashing down to 
38.00 as against a parity of 49.60, 
in 1924. 

Reaction to Boosted Exchange 

lt was in 1925 that the policy was 
apparently formulated to bring back 
the exchange rate to the gold parity. 
To carry this policy through could 
have only one effect and that was a 
deflation ot devastating 
that would bankrupt large numbers 
of individuals and business firms. By 
the end of 1925 the exchange rate 
well above 40.00 and by the 
middle of 1926 it had been boosted 
back to very near the gold rate. The 
nation is now reaping the harvest of 


proportions 


Was 


this ill-considered policy in the form 
ot an utter disorganization of com- 
innumerable failures, and 
finally a moratorium that is compla- 
cently expected to provide the solu- 
tion. Nor must we forget the ill- 
fated individuals caught in the back- 
wash of this tidal wave of ruin who 
are murdering their families and then 
committing suicide themselves. 


merce, 


Silk Outside Moratorium 

The raw silk market has been put 
outside the pale of the moratorium 
and transactions are going ahead for 
export. It is possible that the near- 
ness of approaching disaster is partly 
responsible for the scarcity of silk in 
New York at the present time. Dif- 
and exporting 
the cause of the holdings in 
Japan and the lack of stock in New 
York warehouses. 


ficulties of financing 
may be 


The sharp rise in 
the price in Yokohama in the Tast 
iew weeks appears to be in anticipa- 
tion of a decline in the exchange rate 
which would bring down the landed 
cost of silk exported to the United 
States. 

Recent utterances of banking lead- 
ers in Japan are optimistic. Kenji 
Kodama, president of the Yokohama 
Specie Bank, has told the press 

“The financial earthquake was cer- 
tainly quite severe, but that 
remains has stood the test. The weak 
ones have gone down. Consequently 
the ground is much firmer. The 
moratorium will give the Government 
time to prepare and adopt a thorough 
stabilization plan, therefore we _ be- 
lieve the trouble is practically over. 
Furthermore we think that the after- 
effect will be good for Japan’s foreign 
trade, and one inevitable result will 


” 


be a drop in commodity prices 


which 


There is a smug complacency in 
this utterance that indicates the atti- 
tude of those who have not lost. 
Possibly the bankrupts and the sui- 
cides do not feel so good about it all. 
The last sentence—and one inevitable 
result will be a drop in commodity 
prices—may or may not hold the clue 
to the policy of the new Cabinet. One 
thing is certain, there is plenty of 
room for a further drop in prices. In 
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1925 commodity prices 
In February of 1926 
they stood at IQI, a drop of 10%. In 


February of this year they stood at 


171, another decline of 10%. To get 
back to a world gold basis they should 


go to nearly 140. If a drop of 20% 

i925 and 1926 has brought on a 
situation that requires a moratorium, 
is another drop of an equal amount 
to be accomplished with such ease as 


to consider the problem as solved? 


Exchange May Equalize 
\n easier and apparently 


method would be to permit 


more 
sensible 
the exchange rate to decline to about 
44.00 which would offset the higher 
commodity level and give business a 
chance to get back on a more normal 
basis. Temporarily, during the time 
the moratorium is in effect the ex- 
change may hold or even slightly ad- 
vance The reason for this, this is 
ventured in the absence of full data 
subject, is that 
of import activities will result in a 
smaller demand for Dollar and Ster- 
ling exchange while the necessity of 
buying Yen to pay for exports of 
raw silk will serve to give a fictitious 
strength. Particularly will this be 
exchange 


on. the a suspension 


true if speculators and 
banks are not permitted to buy or sell 


during the 21 days. 


Problems Ahead 

We do not believe that Japan’s dif- 
heulties are entirely solved. Certainly 
they are nearer of solution today than 
two years ago, but still not to be re- 
garded with satisfaction. Che stabil- 
ization plan mentioned by the banker 
is a mere phrase as in the next breath 
it is stated that a further drop in 
commodity prices is going to help the 
export trade There admittedly can 
be no stabilization with a rapidly de- 
clining domestic price level. If the 
Japanese do not believe this let them 
look to their own recent experience, 
or better still interview a number of 
Englishmen who have been heroically 
bringing the pound sterling back to 
the gold rate for six years 

\ better solution would be to re- 
value the Yen at a _ rate that more 
closely corresponds to the price level 
in Japan. This is what the European 
nations for the most part have done 


Most of 


have realized the futility of pursuing 


or will have to do them 
a chimera in the form of their pre- 
war gold standards The mere fact 
that Japan is considerably closer to 
the gold standard than most of the 
European nations does not alter the 
problem, it merely makes it somewhat 
more easy of accomplishment \t 
the present time we can point out that 
Japan is not out of the woods vet. 
[If her bankers insist upon a return 
to the gold standard, business is in 
for many lean years for in addition 
to reaching the point 
United States and 
stand, there is the 


where the 

England now 
probability of a 
further drop in world prices. 

PrHILaDELpHta, Pa. A. Strouse & Co., 
cotton, silk and wool waste, have moved 
from 104 Granite St. to 807 Arch St., 
Philadelphia 
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Phi Psi Fraternity Meeting 





Grand Council Holds 25th Annual at New Bedford—Clemson 
College, S. C., Granted Charter for Iota Chapter 


HE 25th annual meeting of the 

Grand Council of the Phi Psi 
Textile Fraternity, which has mem- 
bers scattered over the United States 
and in many foreign countries, was 
New Bedford, April 22-23. 
This fraternity was organized in 1903 


held in 


and the first annual convention was 
held in New Bedford in 1909. There 
was a general program of get-to- 
gether meetings, golfing, sight-seeing, 
banqueting and a number of the 
brothers enjoyed a side trip to Cape 
Cod on the Sunday afternoon. This 
fraternity is a purely professional or- 
ganization and has in its seven chap- 
ters about 1000 members. Its steady 
growth and increasingly progressive 
policy as well as the intimate ties 
which bind its members are likely to 
give it a more commanding position 
in textile circles as the years go by. 

\ notable feature of the occasion 
was the issuing of a charter to the 
new Iota Chapter in Clemson College 
at Clemson, S. C., where a textile de- 
partment is maintained. Until re- 
cently the State law in South Caro 
lina prohibited fraternities in State 
schools in that State and the organiza 
tion of this chapter was made possible 
by action on the part of the South 
Carolina legislature last winter. The 
Grand Council which is the govern 
ing body of the organization con- 
sisted of the officers of the fraternity, 
the president being Arthur E. Snyder 
ot Boston, Mass., and the following 
delegates from the several chapters: 
\lpha Chapter, Philadelphia Textile 
School, Wright, Horlacher = and 
Seta Chapter, New Bedford 
Textile School, Carlson, 
Lord; Gamma Chapter, Lowell Tex- 
tile School, McArthur, Gallagher, and 
Delta Chapter, Bradford Dur 
fee Textile School, Fall River, Sulli 
van, Bannister and Connell; Eta 
Chapter. North Carvclina State Col 
Cobb and Plummer; Theta 
Chapter, School of Tech 
nology, Dean, Harris, and Bearden 


\t the 


Council, Arthur R 


Thomas; 
Macia and 


Fer raS', 


lege, 


Georgia 


meeting of the 


Thompson was re 


business 





Officers and Delegates 


elected vice-president and Edward 
Farrell, treasurer. Arthur E. Snyder, 
president of the Grand Council and 
Mortimer T. Farley, secretary, con- 
tinue in office for another year. Mr. 
Snyder in his annual address ‘gave a 
comprehensive review of the activities 
of the fraternity saying in part: “In 
1909 we had four active chapters and 
a total membership of less than 200. 
loday we have active chapters firmly 
established in six textile schools and 
colleges and the seventh will soon be 
instituted at Clemson College, S. C. 
Our total membership is approxi- 
mately 1,000. There are alumni chap- 
ters in eight cities and a prospective 
chapter in Charlotte, N. C. We have 
now a complete and impressive ritual 
adding dignity and ceremony to our 
The fraternity is further 
strengthened and welded together by 
our official publication, the Phi Psi 
Quarterly, an important part of our 
organization and self-sustaining. We 
can consider the year 1926-27 as a 
very profitable one. Progress has been 
made in all branches of our fraternity. 
Our opportunities for service and fu- 
ture growth are unlimited and we look 
with courage and expectation to the 
vears ahead.” 

The convention brought together a 
number of men well known in the 
textile world. Among those present 
was Dr. Joseph F. X. Harold, a lead- 
ing chemist in textiles and formerly 
head of the chemistry department of 
the Philadelphia ‘Textile © School. 
Harold H. Hart of Wolfeboro, N. H., 
who had much to do in the early or- 
ganization of the fraternity and now 


meetings. 


editor of the Ouarterly was welcomed 
by his many friends. C. C. 
Jr., of The 
present and gave a very entertaining 
talk at the Friday night banquet on 
the subject of 

The New Bedford convention local 


Bassett, 
Viscose Co. was also 


rayon. 


arrangements were made by a com- 
Chapter, Leander 
Holmes, chairman, Charles Radway, 
William F. Macia, George L. Scho- 
field, James A. Adams and Theodore 
Carlson 


mittee of Seta 


dttending Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Phi Psi, 


New Bedford, Mass. 
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Slater to Build in South 


About to Erect 700 Loom Plant 
Marietta, S. C. 
GREENVILLE, S. C.—S. Slater 
Sons, Inc., of Webster, Mass., 
construct a cotton mill to cont 
30,000 spindles and 700 looms, 
production on sateens and bri 

cloths. 

The site selected is at Marie 
S. C., in the Blue Ridge mountai 
about 15 miles north of Greeny 
S. C., on Greenville & Northern R 

Construction work will begin 
soon as the railroad completes a s| 
branch to the mill site. J. E. Sir 
& Co. of Greenville are the engine: 

Incorporates Subdivisions 

Incorporation papers were filed 
\pril 22 for the Sla 
Co., Inc., of Webster, Mass., and 
the Slater Mills, Inc., of the same 
location, each capitalized at $800,000 

The Slater Co., Inc., common stock 
will consist of 8,000 shares with a 
par value of $100; 10 shares issued 
for cash. 

William T. Joyce, of Providence 
president, holding three shares; Dun- 
can Langdon, Providence, vice-presi 


3oston on 


dent; Everett L. Moore, Webster, 
Mass., treasurer and clerk, three 
shares. All above are directors plus 


H. Nelson Slater, four shares. 

The Slater Mills, Inc., also is cap 
italized for 8,000 shares common stock 
with a par value of $100; 10 shares 
Mr. Slater, presi- 
dent, will hold four shares; M1: 
Langdon and John F. Minick, vice 
presidents: Mr. Moore, treasurer and 
clerk, and John F. McManus, (i 
rector, each three shares. 

S. Slater & Sons will be the holding 
company for the two firms. The fin 
ishing end of the business will be 
conducted under the name of. the 
Slater Co., and the converting by 
Slater Mills, Inc. 


issued for cash. 


Lullwater Plant May Be Bought 
for Carpet Mill 

GREENVILLE, S. C.—Sale of the 
plant of the Lullwater Mfg. 
this city, and resumption of opera 
tions along a slightly different line 
are considered possible within the 
near future, several realty men being 
interested in the proposal. A repre 
York 
which manufactures carpets is said to 
be interested and has investigated full) 
the plant here, which has been idle 
for two or three years. It is said to 
meet his requirements in a general 
way, although, of course, new ma- 
chinery would have to be installed 
The Lullwater Mfg. Co. is owned by 
the Candler interests of Atlanta, Ga., 
and it is said they would consider 
sale of the property provided a suit- 
able offer were made. 


i6., If 


sentative of a New concern 


Cotton Shippers’ Meeting at 
Memphis Postponed 

Mempnuis, TENN.—On account 
flood conditions in the Mississipp 
valley, the annual meeting of t! 
American Cotton Shippers Associa- 
tion, to be held here April 29-30, has 
been postponed until May 30-31. 


az 


Pa 


No General Trend Clear; Fall Recovery Likely 


Physical Volume of General Business Below That of Year Ago—Abundant Money and Credit Go to Obscure the 
Moderate Recession Business—Probability of Improvement This Autumn With Textile 
Industries, Particularly Cotton, Sharing in the Gains 


HE much over-worked word, “irregular,” is 
certainly applicable to the present business 





General Textile Barometer Holds Out 


Hope of Further Improvement 

— Se mee Set ae Textile World Analyst The Analyst’s new textile chart* continues 

ies and among different territories, business con- quite encouraging. Complete data are available 
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average and are only maintained at the expense 
of small production and sales. The wool in 
dustry is in the least favorable position to share in 
textile consumption. 


Silk manufacturing is in an intermediate posi- 
tion. Both the quantity and the value of silk 
manufactures showed a downward trend in Feb- 
ruary which continued through March. 


Earnings of Cotton Cloth Manufacturers 
Show Improvement 


One of the most significant industrial develop- 
ments of the last three months has been the im- 
provement in the position of the average cotton 
manufacturer. In the first place, operating mar- 
gins show some improvement. On a current re- 
placement basis, both cloth in general and gray 
goods show a favorable spread over yarn, and, 
though the margin between cloth and raw cotton is 
hardly satisfactory, it also is a little better. Allow- 
ing for the usual lag between the purchase of cot- 
ton and the completion of the manufacturing 
process and taking labor and fuel into consid- 
eration, the cotton manufacturers’ margin has 


recently been fairly good, — probably the best 
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since 1923. Thus the average cloth manufac- 
turer who bought his raw material with fair 
judgment has been in a position to show good 
earnings since January. More than this, produc- 
tion has been on a fairly large scale and in- 
creased more than usual in February, and March, 
thus insuring reasonable over-head expenses. The 
sales of cotton goods, too, have been large, though 
yarn sales are probably less than production. 
lhus our estimated earnings curve for cotton 
manufacturers has moved up sharply to the high- 
est point in any recent year. (See Fig. 2.) The 
levels of this curve are probably by no means 
exact, but the trend is a valuable indication. 

The chart shows that the average price of New 
Bedford mill stocks in March was 80.6 against 
77.1 in February. ‘The price of a group of south- 
ern mill stocks averaged 110.6 against 110.3. This 
is the only time since 1923 that mill stocks have 
averaged higher in March than in February. It 
is probable that further advances will occur, 
especially in the New England mill stocks. Yarn 
manufacturers are not so favorably, situated. This 
is one reason why southern mill stocks do not seem 
likely to advance as much as those of New 
Fngland mills. 
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Wool Manufacturers Still in an Unsatis- 
factory Position 


Contrary to the situation in cotton, our averag 
of wool mill stocks was lower in March. Thi 
however, was due to the decline in Americ: 
Woolen common, for Arlington Mills advance 
a little. The condition in the wool manufacturi1 
industry is still unsatisfactory. The margins 
the cloth manufacturers are sufficient for profi 
whether computed on a replacement basis or 
the basis of the usual lag in the manufacturin 
process. But the volume of production and sale 
is very low, which causes our estimated net ear: 
ings curve for the industry to fall below a lev 
that would mean satisfactory results to stock hol 
ers. It is entirely clear that operating margin: 
in this industry are maintained at the expense o 
volume of business. 


Often wool securities reflect improvement 
margins and it seems probable that the market 
for such securities will be a little firmer for 
time now, but we see no probability, of any coi 
siderable sustained advance until the wool manu 
facturing industry is put on a sounder basis. 























































































































































































































































































































Statistician for Institute 
Paul B. Halstead Appointed to 
Direct Work 
Walker D. Hines, president of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc.,  an- 
nounces the appointment to his staff of 
Paul B. Halstead of Boston, Mass., as 

statistician. 
The service under Mr. Halstead’s 
direction will consist of at least two 








Photo by White—Boston 
Paul B. Halstead, Statistician for The 
Cotton-Textile Institute 


general classes: First, in cases where 
satisfactory statistics are not already 
obtainable, there will be the work of 
obtaining from the individual mills 
periodical reports showing production, 
stocks on hand, etc., and the combin 
ing of these individual figures into ag 
gregate reports. This may also in 
volve preparing charts to bring out in 
graphic form the real significance of 
the aggregated reports. The other 
branch of the work will consist of 
keeping in close touch with the Gov- 
ernmental statistics and other reports 
of a general character affecting the 
domestic and export markets for cot- 


ton and cotton products, and selecting 
and distributing in convenient form 
such statistics as appear to be of real 
significance for the information of 
the cotton mill owners. 

Mr. Halstead has for the last seven 
years been associated with William 
Whitman Co., Inc., where he was en- 


gaged in. statistical work, market 


analyses, and commercial and financial 
research. For two years prior to that 
time he was connected with the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board in 
a somewhat similar capacity. He was 
born in South Dakota in 1886 and re- 
ceived his B. S. at Harvard in 1913. 
Mr. Halstead is marriéd and has two 


sons. 


Merger of Full Fashioned Mills 





Final Details of New Cadet 


Lehigh Hosiery Corp. Being 


Closed 


PHILADELPHIA. 

ALTHOUGH formation of a new 

company called Cadet Lehigh 
Hosiery Corp., to be incorporated as 
a Delaware company, has been an- 
nounced, confirmation of this could 
not be secured early this week from 
offices of Cadet Knitting Co., this city. 
An officer of the company stated an 
official announcement would be made 
in the near future but that they had 
not authorized any formal statement 
on the proposed merger of a number 
of important full-fashioned concerns 
in this section into one of the largest 
companies in the country, which 
would have a capacity of 900,000 dozen 
pairs of hosiery a year on an equip- 
ment of 371 full-fashioned machines, 
to be distributed through more than 
20,000 retail stores. 

The companies to be consolidated 
include the Cadet Knitting Co., Le- 
high Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, and Cambria _ Silk 
Hosiery Co., Lansdale Silk Hosiery 
Co., Lansdale, Pa.; Kraemer Hosiery 
Co., Nazareth, Pa.: and Blackwood 
Silk Hosiery Co., Blackwood, N. J. 

Upon completion of the unification 
the Cadet-Lehigh Hosiery Corp. will 
have distributing branches so located 
as to insure overnight delivery service 
to customers in all the principal cities 
of the United States. It will have its 
own dyeing, finishing and throwing 
plants, making a complete manu- 
facturing unit. The plants to be con- 
solidated are modern in all respects 
Seventy per cent of the machines are 


new, having been installed during the 
last three years. The capacity of each 
of the companies is oversold at the 
present time. 

The Cadet Knitting Co. was estab- 
lished in 1905 and has operated con- 
tinuously since that time. It main- 
tains sales branches in New York 
City, Detroit, Boston, Dallas, Cincin- 
nati and Minneapolis and certain 
branches in Europe, and in addition 
to their factory shipments from Phila- 
delphia carry stocks of merchandise 
in Chicago and St. Louis. 

The Lehigh Hosiery Co. was estab- 
lished 13 years ago. Its main sales 
office is in New York City where the 
company occupies a five-story build- 
ing. The plant is brand new and 
equipped with 75  full-fashioned 
machines. 

The Lansdale Silk Hosiery Co. was 
established four years ago and has 
shown a continuous growth and now 
has 32 machines turning out on a day 
and night operation some 2,000 doz. 
pairs of hose per week. 

The Cambria Silk Hosiery Co. has 
the most modern auxiliary machinery 
for dyeing and finishing. It owns ad- 
jacent real estate for future expansion 
and has a capacity of 3,000 doz. prs. 
of hose per week. 

The Blackwood Silk Hosiery Co. 
plant, completed and equipped with 
the most modern machinery, has a 
capacity of 1,500 doz. prs. of hose per 
week and owns sufficient real estate 
for future expansion. 





The Kraemer plant, in operation fc 
twenty-five years has a_ productio: 
capacity of about 5,000 doz. prs. « 
hose per week. 

The officers of the Cadet Knitting 
Co. are W. M. Pepper, president; H 
M. Gwyn, vice-president and genera! 
manager; E. W. Linscott, secretary 
and treasurer, Philadelphia. 





Receivers for Johnson-Cowdin- 
Emmerich, Inc. 


An involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy was filed in Federal Court, 
New York city, last Monday against 
Johnson - Cowdin - Emmerich, Inc. 
manufacturers of silk ribbons, 232 
Madison avenue, by Rothwell, Harper 
& Matthews, with the claims of Julius 
Kaufmann, who holds an assigned 
claim of Smith & Kaufmann, Inc., for 
$15,499, alleged to be due on rent: 
M. S. Storm & Co., $254; and the 
Merchants’ Sample Card Co., $353. 

The petition follows an equity re- 
ceivership made effective on April 23 
when the following were named equity 
receivers: Paul A. Salembier, Salem- 
bier & Villate, Inc.; J. F. Mann and 
E. Bright Wilson, lawyers. 

The involuntary, petition alleges in 
reciting acts of bankruptcy that the 
corporation is insolvent, that pref- 
erential payments have been made and 
lists the appointment of equity re- 
ceivers as an act necessitating bank- 
ruptcy. A meeting of creditors will 
be held on May 5- 

B. A. Matthews, of petitioning 
counsel, said that he understood the 
equity receivers were appointed 
chiefly to aid in rehabilitating the 
affairs of the company as rapidly as 
possible. He said that neither he nor 
his clients had any desire to harm the 
company, which is an old established 
one, and that the petition was filed 
purely as a protective measure with 
the idea in mind of cooperating to the 
full with the equity receivers pre- 
viously appointed. 
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The Mississippi Flood 


‘T° HE first responsibility of the American 

people created by the Mississippi River 
flood is immediate relief of flood sufferers, and 
contributions to the Red Cross relief fund 
should be prompt and liberal; the more liberal 
the response the more permanent and keen will 
be realization of the second responsibility in 
this connection: Permanent control of the flood 
waters of the Mississippi and its tributaries. 


Dikes are but a make-shift for the partial 
control of the Mississippi and its principal 
tributaries during flood periods, and the best 
engineering talent in the country is on record 
in their advocacy of storage reservoirs near 
the sources of the Mississippi and its tributaries 
as the only permanent and certain means oi 
preventing flood losses along these rivers and 
in the Mississippi Delta. The losses of the 
last twenty-five years would have paid the cost 
of such construction, and the loss from the 
present flood undoubtedly will be sufficient to 
cover interest for many years on the needed 
capital investment. 


The engineering problem involved is essen- 
tially a Federal problem, and it is to hoped 
that the lesson to be learned from the losses 
and suffering caused by the present flood will 
be sufficient to insure prompt action at the 
next session of Congress. The problem will 
call for the services of our most talented and 
experienced engineers and the total cost will 
be tremendous, but involved in this engineering 
problem is a possible link-up with a super- 
power system for the Middle West that might 
net a handsome return upon the investment. 
It would be an engineering achievement of the 
first magnitude if control of the flood waters 
of the Mississippi and its tributaries, and 
elimination of loss of life and property due to 
frequent floods, could be capitalized to the 
everlasting benefit of the inhabitants of the 
region that has been so frequently desolated 
in the past. 

‘2 * 


Flood’s Effect on Staple Cottons 


HAT the inundation of the cotton lands 

in the so-called Delta region of the Missis- 
sippi River in Mississippi, Arkansas and 
Louisiana, will prove an important factor in 
restricting this season’s cotton acreage and 
production is mostly unlikely, but that it may 
restrict acreage devoted to extra staples is 
quite possible. The inundated regions of these 
States normally produce these long stapled 
cottons almost exclusively, and if recession of 
the waters is so slow as to delay preparation 
of the land and planting until the latter part 
ot May or early June it is reasonably certain 
that rapidly-maturing short cottons will be 
planted instead of the slow-maturing extra 
staples. A compensating factor, however, may 
result from planting of increased acreages to 
extra staples in sections of the Delta region 
not affected by the flood. 


EDITORIAL 


The flood introduces a new factor of uncer- 
tainty into the future price position of extra 
staple cottons and properly warrants a stiffen- 
ing of premiums on new crop extra staples, 
but, except to the extent that deliveries may 
be held up as a result of cotton marooned in 
the flooded district, should not affect more 





THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: Firm foundation to 
market with no weak spots. Continuation 
of current gingham and print prices 
through fall season a fine evidence of sta- 
bility and refusal of temptation to get 
higher figures. Print cloths firmer. Combed 
yarns in flurry as floods check planting in 
staple cotton areas. 


Wool Markets: Clothiers’ operations 
with retailers for fall gradually bringing 
more fall orders to men’s wear mills. 
Woolens may recapture leadership from 
worsteds. Buyers seek spot goods. Wo 
men’s wear stylers’ new offerings attract 
| garment men and growing but cautious 
business results. Men’s wear mixture 
yarns and plush yarns in demand; lower 
prices in outerwear yarns. 


Knit Goods Markets: Underwear sea- 
sonably dull but there are further ad- 
vances in bals. Knit shirt, jean drawer 
business growing. Rayons move freely in 
women’s goods. Black heel hosiery a fad 
of the moment. Talk mergers in hosiery 
trade. Great growth of full fashioned 
mills proceeds. 

Silk Markets: Reported more active. 
Inquiry develops from retailers with stocks 
small and poorly assorted and inadequate 
to handle buying now going on. Cutters 
operate more actively and hold no stocks 
of silks. Georgettes bought; also radiums, 
prints, and to a lesser extent flat crepes. 
Prices are firmer with raw silk moving 
higher. 








than temporarily the statistical and price posi- 
tion of old crop cottons of this character. 
Evidently the majority of shippers take this 
view of the situation, for following a tempo- 
rary period of nervousness when many of 
them withdrew prices or advanced basis 100 
to 200 points, they are now offering old crop 
cottons freely at an advance in premiums sel- 
dom exceeding 50 to 75 points. 

Excepting the longest staples and grades 
higher than middling there has been no evi- 
dence at any time this season of a real 
scarcity of extra staple cottons; yet, on the 
other hand, there is no evidence that the carry- 
over at the end of the season will be above 
normal, and if the recent improvement in de- 
mand for combed yarns and fine count cloths 
continues, then any material decrease in the 
new crop yield might prove a serious matter 
for spinners. Anticipating extra staple cotton 
needs for next season by buying basis at or a 
little above the normal season’s lows, and 
leaving futures prices to be fixed later, would 
appear to be a better speculation than the 


purchase of new crop futures at current prices 
for the options. 


= 
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We Believe 
In the Conservation and Protection 
of Domestic Industries 


Curtailment and Profit 

HE influence of hand-to-mouth buying 

is apparent in all divisions of the tex- 
tile industry but perhaps in no section is it 
as great a factor as in the merchandising of 
men’s wear fabrics. The season now in 
progress is a most pertinent illustration of the 
pervasiveness of the buyer’s attitude in con- 
nection with this policy. 

Ever since the turn of the year the wool 
manufacturer has been awaiting volume buy- 
ing which has not materialized except in the 
case of the larger clothiers who must provide 
themselves with materials on which they can 
keep their factories running. In the rank and 
file of the industry sample pieces have been 
taken and that is all. The clothier is wait- 
ing until his men go on the road before send- 
ing in duplicates. A few salesmen have just 
started out and the effect of their trips should 
soon be in evidence. It is possible the clothier 
may supply the correction for the present situ- 
ation. He has waited so long that when he 
does make his wishes known it will be found 
he needs goods for almost immediate delivery. 
These it will be impossible to furnish and the 
result may be premiums paid for quick ship- 
ments. In this way prices may be forced up 
by the clothier and a fair margin accrue to the 
fabric manufacturer. 

The great trouble with the wool manufactur- 
ing industry is that goods are sold below a fair 
living profit in such a large proportion of in- 
stances. Costs are usually based on full pro- 
duction and when orders are not received for 
a three months’ period the basis of reckoning 
is certainly a faulty one. Curtailment is only 
a partial remedy, for calculations have already 
been made which do not allow for the period 
of curtailment. It may be said that the conges- 
tion and the disappointments which will result 
from the clothier’s delay will teach the latter a 
lesson and that he will act differently another 
season. But this never has been the case and 
it is not likely the buyer’s attitude will change 
now. If the clothier could understand that to 
receive goods in time to make them up for his 
trade without the rush and turmoil incident to 
delayed purchases he must anticipate his need 
it may lead him to cooperate more closely with 
the manufacturer. But if this cannot be ex- 
pected then the only other remedy is drastic 
curtailment and the basing of costs on such 
fractional output at a level which will yield 
a reasonable profit. The sooner this is done 
the better it will be for the entire industry 


* * * 


The Wool Weevil 


HE cotton industry has its weevil, and its 
T ravages of the cotton fields, which in some 
years have destroyed cotton worth at least 
$100,000,000, are a serious menace to the cot- 
ton manufacturing industry, limiting the sup- 
ply and raising the price of raw material. 

The wool weevil, or common clothes-moth, 
on the other hand, confines its ravages very 
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largely to made-up garments and fabrics, and 
it is doubtful if its importance as a consumer 
ot wool goods has ever been fully appreciated 


by the industry. 


1). { 


proximately one-sixth of the value of fabrics 


annually produced in this country. 


Unfortunately, the authority for 
mate does not explain whether it was based 


The Better Fabrics League 
of America, with headquarters in Washington, 
'., now estimates the annual loss through 
moth damaged fabrics at $100,000,000, or ap- 


TEXTILE WORLD 


costumes. 
accept 


this esti- 


upon figures complied before or since women 
commenced to wear their present abbreviated 
If the latter, then we must refuse to 
the estimate as reliable, 
amount of wool in the wardrobe of the average 
woman today could not afford sustenance to 
one healthy clothes-moth. 

While the condition of the wool industry is 
not nearly as serious as it might be if the male 
sex should adopt costumes as abbreviated as 
those now popular with the female sex, yet 


because the 


moths 
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since “a stitch in time is worth nine,” it may 
not be too early to engage in research work 
having as its objection the development o 
clothes-moth-larvae that may be woven or knit 
ted into fabrics and remain dormant until suc 

time as their consumption of finished garment 
would prove of greatest benefit to the industry 
Increase in the annual loss due to clothe 

from 
should go far toward off-setting the effect 
the current mode in women’s clothing. 


$100,000,000 to $300,000,00 





New England Cotton Costume 


Ball 
New 


ton and rayon are to be 


England-made textiles of cot- 
used ex- 
clusively in the decorations, costumes 
at the New England Cot- 
Ball, which is to be 
held at the new Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mill in- 
terests are cooperating with socially 
prominent people to make the affair a 


success 


and prizes, 


ton Costume 


on Friday evening, May 13. 


Designers of wide reputa- 
tion are designing a number of the 
creations which are to be worn by 
prominent society girls. The hang- 
ings for the large hall are being made 
in New England mills especially for 
this event and promise to be most un- 
usual and striking. The grand march 
is to be one of the most colorful 
scenes that have been in Boston for a 
number of years. J. Dudley Clark 
and John S. Lawrence head the com- 
mittee of prominent New England 
textile men having charge of the 
arrangements for the ball, which is 
given for the benefit of the Free 
Hospital for Women at Brookline, 
Mass. Other textile men on the com- 
mittee are William Amory, Robert 
Joseph W. Woods’ and 
\mory Coolidge. 


\mory, 


New Bedford Cotton Ball 


New Beprorp, Mass.—The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of this city is to 
Ball to be held at 
Lincoln Park on the evening of May 
4. The event 


sponsor a Cotton 


is being arranged to 
help call attention to the importance 
of New Bedford’s chief industry, and 
a large committee of between 40 and 
50 members is arranging the details. 
The committee expects both men and 
women to appear dressed in cotton 
planned to offer 
prizes to the best dressed women ap- 
pearing in cotton gowns. Mayor 
Charles S. Ashley has been invited to 
lead the grand march, and the com- 


goods, and it is 


mittee has asked the cooperation of 
a number of textile manufacturers to 
act as judges. 


Spinning Qualities of Cotton 
are Tested 
Wasnincton, D. C.— Spinning 
tests of cotton equal to the nine white 
grades of cotton included in the Uni- 


versal 


standards have 


completed by the U. S. 


cotton been 
Bureau of 
Economics in coopera- 
tion with Clemson Agricultural Col- 
lege of South Carolina. 


The tests showed the 


\gricultural 


quantity of 
waste per 500-pound bale to range ap- 
proximately from 26 to 69 Ibs. or 


from about 5% to 14%%. Though 
the strength of the yarn did not 
always follow the grade of the cotton, 
there was an obvious tendency for the 
lower grades to produce weaker yarns 
and the higher grades stronger yarns. 
Bleached yarns were weaker than the 
corresponding whereas 
mercerized yarns were stronger. 


gray yarns, 

The tests indicate that the irregu- 
larity of the sizings of the stock in 
process and of the strength and siz- 
ings of the yarns are independent of 
the grade of the cotton. A study of 
finishing properties brought out the 
fact that the low grades do not bleach 
so satisfactorily as the higher grades 
and that the dyeing of the low-grade 
yarns produces less bright colors. 

Full details of the tests are con- 
tained in Department Bulletin 1488-D, 
“Manufacturing Tests of Cotton of 
the White Grades of the Universal 
Standards for American Cotton,” 
copies of which may be obtained free, 
as long as the supply lasts, from the 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Helene Volka Leaves Botany to 
Establish Independent Service 

The resignation of Helene Volka, 
tashion director of Botany Worsted 
Mills, is announced today, to take ef- 
fect May 1. Mrs. Volka has been 
since Jan. 1 occupied with plans for 
an independent service, to be known 
as the Volka International 
Laboratory. 

(he New York office of the new 
organization will be at 12 West 46th 
treet. 


Fashion 


While the actual opening up of de- 
partmental activities will take place 
on May 16, the formal opening is an- 


nounced for June 7, at which time 
further particulars of the international 
developments will be announced. 

Mrs. Volka inaugurated a fashion 
service department for Botany Wor- 
sted Mills under the direction of 
Oscar C. Seebass, general sales man- 
ager, in August, 1922, along lines of 
institutional activity which marked a 
departure in the conduct of textile 
the United States 
devoted to the manufacture of woolens 
and worsteds. Her successor has not 
yet been announced. 


organizations in 


Canada Sells Binder Twine to 


Soviet Government 

BRANTFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA.— 
Approximately $1,000,000 worth of 
binder twine will be sold to the 
Russian Soviet Government by the 
Brantford Cordage Co., Ltd., this 
year, according to C. L. Messecar, 
president of that Company. 


The TEXTILE WORLD Quiz 


QUESTIONS 

No. 1—Why are cotton textiles called 
the cloth of civilization? 

No. 2—How did damask get its name? 

No. 3—From what source did calico 
originate ? 

No. 4—Who 
machine ? 

No. 5—How did lawn get its name? 

No. 6—What agent will help retain 
the life and vitality of silk textiles after 
washing ? 

No. 7—What is the 
“duvetyn’’? 
No. 8—What is the 


cheese cloth? 


invented the sewing 


meaning of 


derivation of 


No. 9—What city is muslin named 
after? 
No. 10—In honor of whom was the 


textile batiste named? 
(Answers on page 111) 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 
National Association of Worsted and Woolen Spinners, Annual Meeting 
and Luncheon, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, May 11, 1927. 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers and American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association Joint Convention, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 


N. J. May 12-14, 1927. 
Master Mechanics’ Division, 
Greenville, S. C., May 18, 1927. 
National Association of Woolen 


Southern Textile Association, 


and Worsted Overseers, 


Meeting, 


Semi-Annual 


Meeting, Rocky Point, R. I., May 21, 1927. 


Lowell Textile School Alumni 
Southwick Hall, Lowell, Mass., 
Bradford 


Meeting and Banquet, Mellen Hotel, I 


\ssociation, Annual Meeting and 
May 21, 1927. 

Durfee Textile School Alumni Assn., Tenth Annual Business 
“all River, Mass., May 28, 1927. 


Janquet, 


Philadelphia Textile School Alumni Association, at Philadelphia; Annual 
Business Meeting, June 2; Annual Outing and Banquet, June 3, 1927. 
Southern Textile Association, Annual Meeting, Kenilworth Inn, Asheville, 


N. C., June 17-18, 1927 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of North Carolina, 21st Annual Meet- 
ing, Grove Park Inn., Asheville, N. C., June 24-25, 1927. 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of South Carolina, Annual Meeting, 


Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. 


C., July 1-2, 1927. 


National Exposition of Hosiery and Underwear, Waldorf-Astoria, New 


York, July 18-23, 1927. 


Chemical Industries Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York, Sept. 


26—Oct. 1, 1927. 





Two of Botany’s Vice-Presi- 


dents Resign 


Col. C. F. H. Johnson and Ca 
Schlachter, vice-presidents and direc 
ors of the Botany Worsted Mills, have 
resigned, according to reports emia- 
nating from the annual meeting ot 
the corporation held in Passaic, N. j., 
last week. 


j who came into thie 
picture as the result of the Alien 
Property Custodian’s taking over po 
session of the Botany properties dur 
ing the war, took an active part in 
connection with labor disputes and 
was the company’s spokesman through 
the strike period in 192Q. 


Col. Johnson 


Mr. Schlachter has been general 
superintendent of the Botany Wor 
sted Mills for several years. 


Max W. Stoehr, treasurer of the 
company, will hereafter be general 
superintendent of the mills. Ferdinand 
Kuhn, president, in addition to his 
other duties will assume responsibilty 
for the spinning department; the 
weaving, dyeing and finishing depart 
ments will be in charge of Fred Halt 
mayer, while the men’s wear depart 
ment will be supervised by Mr. Burg 
hardt. No other executive changes 
are contemplated at this time. Col 
Johnson remains vice-president and a 
director of the Botany Consolidated 
Mills, Inc., the holding corporation. 


Burlap Bag Demand in Flood 
Area 

St. Louis, Mo.—Over 1,500,000 
burlap bags have been sold here for 
shipment to towns and cities along 
the Mississippi to be filled with sand 
to strengthen the levees in the flood 
district. Demand has forced the price 
up from 5'%c per bag to 7% and X 
a bag. Word from New Orleans in 
dicates sales of several million used 
bags in that market. 


Textile Courses for Summer at 
Clemson College 
CLEMSON COLLEGE, S. C.—Summet 
courses in textile work will be an in 
portant feature of the Clemson Sum 
mer School, here, W. H. Washington, 
announced. These 
courses run from June 13 to July 23 


the _ registrar, 


Work in the methods and value of 
testing the various grades and staples 
of cotton will be conducted by H. H. 
Willis, cotton technologist of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 
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THE PERSONAL PAGE 





Hugo A. Leander has been elected 
vice-president and treasurer of the 
American Rayon Products Corp., New 
York, to succeed Edward Nufer, who 

signed a short time ago. Mr. Leander 
was formerly associated with Bonner, 
ltrooks & Co., bankers for the American 
kayon Products Corp. L. W. Tompkins, 

1" many years connected as sales agent 
with the Art Silk Knitting Mills, Inc., 
he Crystal Mills, Inc., and the Knitted 

extiles Corp., which were merged into 
the present American Rayon Products 
Corp., has also joined the latter com- 
pany, but it is not known what position 
he will hold. 


Paul Bubeck, assistant superintendent 
of the Ajax Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has tendered his resignation effective 
\pril 29, to become president and general 
manager of a mew corporation to be 
known as the Phoenixville Hosiery Mills, 
which has purchased the former plant of 
the Buck Underwear Co., at Phoenix- 
ville, Pa. The Ajax Hosiery Mills have 
no connection whatever with the new 
company. 


S. S. Wigger and John E. Page, of 
Boston, and J. E. Sirrine and J. H. Hans- 
worth, of Greenville, were elected direc- 
tors of the American Spinning Co. at 
the meeting of stockholders Apr. 25. 


Chas. J. Webb, Chas. J. Webb & Sons 
Co., Inc., and J. Howell Cummings, 
John B. Stetson Co., Philadelphia, 
have been nominated as candidates for 
vice-presidency of the Manufacturers’ 
Club, annual election being scheduled 
for May 16. Wm. H. Folwell, Folwell 
Bros. & Co. Inc., Philadelphia, has 
been nominated among others for elec- 
tion to board of directors. 


Angus Gillespie has resigned as vice 
president of Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 
Troy and Waterford, N. Y., after 31 
connection with that firm. He 
plans to retire to his farm in the Poes- 
tenkill Hills. Sanford L. Cluett has 
been elected vice president to succeed 
Mr. Gillespie. 


Tindle has resigned as 
buyer of the Majestic 
Mill Co., Topton, Pa. 


Ve ars’ 


Thomas 
treasurer and 
Knitting 


W. E. Layland, managing director, 
Taylor, Wordsworth & Co., Ltd., Leeds, 
England, is now in this country on a 
brief trip, covering several weeks. As 
usual, he is making his headquarters at 
he offices of the American representative 
his company, Edward Jefferson, Inc., 
*hiladelphia. 


Francis Leavitt Coe, son of William 
H. Coe, president of the Jefferson 
(Mass.) Mfg. Co., who is also asso- 

ited with the business and Miss Verna 
Elvira Hollander, Worcester, Mass., are 
be married shortly 


James E. Whitin, assistant treasurer 
the M. J. Whittall Associates, Wor- 
ter, Mass., is making his annual visit 
England. 


E. J. Meagher has been appointed to 
head the enlarged cotton goods sales 
ision of the Pacific Mills which 
specializes on helpful service to out-of- 
vn buyers, with W. C. Flanagan as 
ef assistant. As now constituted, the 


division will increase its contacts with 
buyers and will broaden its work of 
keeping them posted concerning trade 
phases, price changes, style trends, and 
new goods. Mr. Meagher has_ been 
located at Pacific’s sales office for some 


time. Mr. Flanagan has come to Pacific 
Mills from Turner & Vandam, New 
York. Formerly he was with the 


Lorraine Mfg. Co. 


William Wichman has been named 
general manager of the Gera Mills, 
Passaic, N. J., it is reported. Mr. Wich- 


man is one of the oldest employes of the 
company, starting as office boy over 30 
years ago. He formerly had charge of 
the jobbing and retail trades. This 
change, it is understood, resulted from 
the recent resignation of Vice President 
Littlejohn. 


C. H. Draper, Jr., formerly manager 
of the Greenville (S. C.) branch of the 
Hopedale Mfg. Co., has gone East since 
the merger of Hopedale Mfg. Co., Mil- 
ford, Mass., and the Draper Corp., Hope- 
dale, Mass., to become connected with 
the enlarged corporation. 


Walter A. Fuller, secretary to William 
Whitman of the William Whitman Co., 
dry goods commission merchants, Bos- 
ton, Mass., will add to his duties those 
of Paul B. Halstead, who has been sta- 
tistician for the William Whitman Co. 
for seven years, and who has been ap- 
pointed statistician for The Cotton-Tex 
tile Institute. 


J. Heath Hafner, for five 
assistant manager of the finishing plant 
of the Irene Mills, Gaffney, S. C., has 


years 


been appointed manager to succeed 
John W. Boozer, who resigned re- 
cently. 


Sewell W. Craig, of F. C. Huyck 
& Sons, Rensselaer, N. Y., was elected 
vice president of the Purchasing Agents’ 
Association of Eastern New York at the 
annual meeting held last week at Amster- 
dam. Following inspection of the plant 
of the Mohawk Carpet Mills an illus- 
trated lecture on “The Art of Rug Weav- 
ing” was delivered by J. V. Smeallie, of 
that corporation. 


M. T. Grimes has taken a position 
as superintendent of the new plant of the 
Chicopee Mfg. Co., Gainesville, Ga. 


Anson Straub, of the Majestic Knit 
ting Mill Co., Topton, Pa., has added to 
his duties those of buyer and 
superintendent of the mill. 


Joseph T. Leach has tendered his 
resignation as superintendent of the 
Durfee mills, Fall River, Mass., to take 
effect upon the appointment of his suc- 
cessor. He has the offer of another 
textile position and intends to continue 
in the harness, but wishes to take a 
vacation before making any definite de 
cision as to the future as he has been 
with the Durfee for 17 years. 


general 


W. Henry Wood has resigned as 
superintendent of the Cranston Worsted 
Mills, Bristol, R. I., a position he held 
for the last eight years. 


J. W. Jolly has taken a position as 
superintendent of the Cotton Mills Prod- 
ucts Co., Yazoo City, Miss. 


J. Deschumacher has taken a position 
as superintendent of the White Broad 
Silk Co., Paterson, N. ‘2 He comes 
from Pawtucket, R. I. 


Thomas Perry, superintendent of the 


North Carolina Finishing Co., Lexing- 
ton, N. C., has resigned to accept a 
position with the Thomaston (Ga.) 


Bleachery. 


A. B. Brannon has resigned his posi 
tion with the Franklin Process Spinning 





E. Dean Walen, Who Has Been Elected 
President of The Cotton Research Co., 
Boston 


Mill, Inc., Fingerville, S. C., effective 
May 1, to become superintendent of the 
plant of the Entwistle Mfg. Co., 
ingham, N. C. 


Rock 


Albert A. Gordon, superintendent of 
the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., and Mrs. Alice Var 
ney Ward, Richmond, Va., were married 
in Lynn, Mass., on April 22, 


D. C. Eaker, formerly day carder for 
the Winget Mills Co., Gastonia, N. ¢ 
has taken a position as assistant super 
intendent of the Globe Yarn Mills, Mt. 
Holly, N. C. 


Ss. B. McCordick, formerly connected 
with the du Pont Buffalo, 
N. Y., has taken a position with the In 
dustrial Fibre Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ravon Co., 


Ernest I. Knowles, for 46 years an 
office executive for the Hamilton Woolen 
Co., Southbridge, Mass., will 
his connection with the 


May 1. 


sever 


company on 


Raymond W. Goodell, for the last 
six years assistant employment manager 
for the Hamilton Woolen Co., 
bridge, Mass., severed his 
with the company on April 23 


South 


connection 


Edmund M. Brown is now head de 
signer and cloth superintendent for the 
Hockanum Mills Co., Rockville, 
He was formerly superintendent of the 
Anchor Mills, of the American Woolen 


Co., Harrisville and Pascoag, R. I. 


Conn 


Lewis W. Irons, overseer of weav- 
ing for the Atlantic Mills, Stottville, 
N. Y., has resigned his position with that 
company. 


Hamp Neal is now overseer of spit 
ing at the Ellenboro (N. C.) Mills 


E. L. Sord has taken a position as 
overseer of spinning at the Brazos Valle 
Cotton Mills, West, Texas 


Robert H. Rau has accepted the pos 
tion as overseer of weaving for the At 
lantic Mills, Stottville, N. Y. Mr. Rau 
comes from Pittsfield, Mass 


N. W. Kiser is now overseer of 


weaving at the Ellenboro (N. C.) Mills 


George Hagan, overseer of carding at 
the Hawthorne Spinning Mills, Clover, 


S. C., has resigned 


George Irons, Jr., overseer of weav- 
ing for the Union Textile Corp., Wor- 
cester, Mass., has resigned his position 
with that company. He is succeeded by 
Arthur W. Corey, of Boston, Mass. 


J. P. Manley, overseer of carding at 
the Apalache Plant of the Victor-Mon- 
aghan Co., Arlington, S. C., has resigned 
to accept a similar position 
Norris Cotton Mills Co 


with the 
, Cateechee, S. C. 


W. M. Slice has tendered his resigna 
tion as night overseer of carding at the 
Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C., to ac 
cept a similar position in Mill No. 1 of 
the American Cotton Mills, Inc., Besse 
mer City, N. (¢ 


T. P. Tisdale is now overseer 


carding at the Ellenboro (N. C.) Mills 


E. T. Whitin, formerly with the 
Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills, is now general 
Manville-Jenck« 


night overseer of the 
Co., High Shoals, N. (¢ 


W. T. Otems is now 


ing at the Lenoir (N. | 


overseer ot card 


Cotton Mazll 


Patrick J. Harney has 
position as overseer of weaving for the 
Smith Woolen Mills, Milford, Mass. H: 
is succeeded by John Thomas of Moi 
sup, Conn 


resigned his 


Louis Fletcher Heywood, a second 
hand for the American Woolen Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass., and Miss Lillian God 
dard, New Bedford, Mass., 
in the latter city on April 19 


were married 


E. West, for 20 vears master me 
chanic at the Mills of the 
American Woolen Co., Providence, R. |., 
has been transferred to a similar position 
in the Fulton (N. Y.) Worsted Mills of 


the same company. 


Riverside 


L. R. Brooks is now master mechanic 
at the Ellenboro (N. C.) Mills. 


Francis Munro, a loomfixer for the 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., Clinton, 
Mass., where he had been employed for 
more than 40 years, has severed his con- 
nection with the plant 


Percy Jenkins has been promoted as 
assistant superintendent of the Clinton 
(Mass.) Works of the Wickwire Spen- 
cer Steel Co., Frank N. 
Woodman, superintendent six 
weeks ago. 


succeeding 
made 











Knit Goods for the Rubber Shoe Trade 


Dyeing and Finishing Worsted, Union, and Cotton Fabrics Used in Making Overshoes, Lining Boots and Rubber:. 
. and Splitting Knit Goods—Direct Cotton and Acid Colors Used for Light 
Shades—Logwood Used for Blacks 


By I. L. Sheldon, Jr. 


Ete.—Gumming 


ABRICS used by the rubber 
trade include worsted, 
cotton, and union knit 
In dyeing and finishing, 
handled in the 


shoe 
goods. 

these 
voods are generally 


piece, although some of the cotton 
fabrics are made from dyed yarns. 
Until very recently, most worsted 


fabrics were dyed all black, but light 
colors are taking the place of some 
ot the black worsted. These fabrics 
ire used principally for the outer part 
The fabric is made 
fine grade of French- 
spun worsted yarn and is free from 


ot overshoes. 
Irom a very 
the usual dirt and oil that is contained 
in woven goods as they come from the 
loom. The fabric weight is around 10 
oz. per yard. 

Che goods should be inspected be- 
being sent to the 
Quite often a knitting needle breaks 
off and is carried along in the piece. 


fore dyehouse. 


Broken needles have been responsible 
for a good many holes made in this 
class of fabric. During the scouring, 
the needle will often work through the 
goods, sometimes becoming imbedded 
in the washer rollers and ruining the 
piece. 
Scouring Worsted Fabric 

Che fabric, as it from the 
knitting frame, may run from 8o to 
Where the 
piece is 120 yds. long and is to be dyed 
it is best to halve the 
piece before putting it into the dye 


comes 
120 yds. to the piece 
to light shades, 


kettle, so as to insure level results in 
dyeing. The goods are made up into 
5, 10, and 12-piece sets depending on 
the size of the washer and dve kettles 

Scouring is carried out in washer 
or dolly of the same type that is used 
tor woven goods. ‘The pieces are run 
n and sewed up, and the scouring bath 


is made up by running in 12 in. of 


water and adding about one-half pail 
tul of the scouring soap to the piece 
lhe goods are scoured at 120° F 
\ good scouring soap can be made 
ing 5 oz. ot palm oil soap and 2 
‘ of soda per gallon of wate 
ike uy batch of soap, 156 lb 
{ ip, and 62 Ibs. of 58% soda ash 
we1lgner nt al out 200 ¢g ils ot 
te A hoiling of 3 to 4 
eT ci¢ T ’ t u ; 
OO | eve t thre ( ir 
bec il the steam should be 
t 1 t © t he 
j 
\fter re been added t 
e washer at worked into a good 
ther, the is run for 25 min. 
wash with warm water for 40 min. 
‘ our ven to remove all 
ce Sé ka 1 the 
) ire tne shed off in cold 
ter for 10 mit It is very impor 
t 


point to make sure that all 


goods: 





otherwise traces of soap in the fabric 
will cause trouble in dyeing by pro- 
It is well to use 
a solution of phenolphthalein for test- 
ing for traces of alkali in the goods. 
The test solution can be made by dis- 
solving about % oz. of the dry salt 
in a quart of denatured alcohol. 

To test for alkali in the goods, place 
a few drops of the solution on the 
goods while they are still running in 
the warm water. Any alkali present 
will show a pink discoloration. Goods 
should be run until no pink stain 
shows on the goods when tested with 


ducing blotchy goods. 


thoroughly and removed from the 
kettle. 
Dyeing Light Shades 

If the fabrics are desired in light 
shades, they are dyed with acid colors 
by the usual method of dyeing. The 
goods are run into the kettle and the 
required amount of water added. For 
instance, if 8 strings or 300 to 400 
lbs. of goods are being run in an 8- 
string kettle, the kettle should be about 
two-thirds full, including the goods. 
If less goods are being run in this size 
kettle, the water should be lowered 
proportionally. It is good practice to 





HE recent demand for overshoe material in light shades and | 
fancy fabrics in place of much of the conventional black | 


has made it necessary for the dyer and finisher to take extra 
precaution in processing these goods. The fabrics are generally 
knitted from French-spun worsted yarn, and contain less dirt 
and oil than is usual in woven goods. 


Nevertheless, they are 


given practically the same scouring treatment that woven goods | 
| 


are accorded. 


In the accompanying article are discussed the 


scouring, dyeing, and finishing of the various knit goods used | 


in the rubber shoe trade. 





the phenolphthalein solution. The 
goods are ready for the dye kettle 
after they come out of the washer. 
They can be dyed in 8, 10, or 12-string 
kettles. Logwood black is used 
principally for blacks on worsted 
fabrics, although a chrome black is 


also used. For dyeing to a good black, 


the goods are mordanted with 3% 
chrome and 5% cream of tartar. The 


goods are brought up to a boil in one 
hour and boiled for 1™% hrs. 

The goods are then ready for the 
\ good black can be ob- 


tained by using 12% 


logwood 
of logwood ex- 
The 
logwood and added 
directly into the dye kettle after the 
required amount of water has been put 
in. The kettle is generally filled about 
two-thirds full since an allowance has 


tract and 1% of fustic extract 


fustic mav be 


to be made for the condensation of 
the steam. Too much water in the 
kettle after it has come to the boil 


will cause the pieces to tangle and knot 
up. When knotting occurs, it will be 
necessary to drop the bath 6 in. or more 
to overcome this. It is well then to 


use judgment in having approximately 


t eht amount of water to begin 

with, so that it will not be necessarv 

to drop the bath to such an extent that 
es i aR on 


0 ie dvestuff will be lost 


\fter all the dvestuff has been 


added, 
boil i z ; a h . 
ou in 45 min. or an hour. 


hoijiline 
oO1lling T 


the bath 


is brought up to the 
After 
hrs., the goods are sampled 
for shade. A 1% to 2-hr. boil should 
produce a full black. After the goods 
ire up to shade, they are washed 


have the temperature of the water 
over 80° F. before adding chemicals 
to the kettle. In winter the tempera- 
ture of the water is pretty low, while 
in summer it is high, so keeping an 
even temperature summer and winter 
helps to overcome difficulties that 
might occur on account of the 
temperature of the water. 

Glaubersalt and acid are added to 
the bath, usually 10 to 20% of the 
salt with 1% or more of sulphuric, 
formic acid. The question 
of which acid to use is important, and 
one must find out for himself which 
will give the best results under local 
conditions. It 
color successfully with sulphuric acid 
in one mill and get very poor results 
with the same formula in another mill. 


Cf 


It is generally safe to use 2 or 3% 


acetic, or 


is possible to dye a 


acetic acid to start with. and to ex- 
haust the dvebath with ™% to 1% of 
sulphuric acid. 

\fter the salt and acid have been 
added to the bath and the goods have 
been run about 10 min., the dyestuff 
is added and the bath run §5§ or 10 

in. -before the steam is turned on 
The bath is brought up to the boil in 
boiled ™“% hr. before 
further addition. When 
on shade the piece is washed off and 
removed. The goods are run into a 
machine and_ extracted 
thoroughly bv running at least 10 
min., after which thev are taken out 
and are ready for drying and finishing. 


$0 to 50 min., 


te 
iking anv 


centrifugal 


Gumming and Cutting 
If the goods are to be gummed be- 


fore cutting, they are best dried o1 
horizontal pipe dryer where hot ai: 
used in the drying. The pipe dry: 
are connected to a hot air system a 
the hot air is blown through the piec 
as it is slowly rolled up from th: 
A temperature of 190 to 20 
is very satisfactory for drying. 


dryers. 


The goods are knitted with a drop 
stitch running through the piece 
This serves as a guide to splitting the 
piece in order to open it to its full 
width. The operator on the horizontal 
dryer gums the pieces before drying. 
This is done by pulling the piece on 
the dryers with the drop stitch on top 
and brushing the starch paste lightly 
along the drop stitch. After the goods 
are dry, they are ready for cutting or 
splitting. The goods are gummed be- 
fore cutting to prevent the edges from 
rolling after cutting. The pieces are 
unrolled from the dryer, examined, 
and taken to the cutting machine. 
The man in charge of the cutting ma- 
chine guides the piece along the gum- 
med seam between two revolving cir 
cular knives, which split the piece to 
its full width. 

After cutting, the goods are run 
over a tentering machine and tentered 
at the width to which the goods are 
to be finished, which is generally 54 
in., rolled up, and sent to the shop 
where the goods are to be rubber 
treated. 

lf the worsteds are not to be 
gummed, the pieces are dried on up- 
right dryers and handled the same as 
the gummed pieces; that is, they are 
cut, tentered, and rolled up. 

Union fabrics are handled somewhat 
differently from worsted fabrics. 
They are knitted either in the gray 
or from dyed yarn. They are gener 
ally called ‘‘fleeces” and are so con 
structed in the knitting that when they 
are napped on the face a nap is pro 
duced which has a soft and fleecy 
feel. Fleeces are used for interlining 
boots, overshoes, etc. 

Union fabrics are made by various 
methods. In those made from dyed 
varn, the wool and cotton is dyed a 
blended, 
and knitted up. 


raw stock, spun into yarn 
Usually a very low 
grade of stock is used for cheay 
fleeces, and these are dved black or 
finished natural. 

Union stock-dyed fabrics for natural 
fleeces are given a very light scouw 
ing in the washer: just enough scout 
ing is given to remove part of the oil 
etc., after which the goods are e% 
tracted and dried. These goods, it 
stead of going to the cutting machine 
napping machine 
Here they are given one or more run 
over the napper, depending upon how 


heavy a nap is desired. This opera 


are sent to the 
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m produces the fleece-like effect on 
fabric. 


Union Blacks 


Union fleeces intended for blacks 
taken directly from the knitting 
chine to the dyehouse and are dyed. 
rect cotton black is used for dyeing 
th wool and cotton at the same time 
the process called union dyeing. 
cht or more pieces of the goods are 
in into the kettle and are wet out 
roughly. A standing bath is used 
en great quantities of union fabrics 
re to be dyed to the same shade. The 
quor is run into a storage tank after 
‘+h set is dyed, and a considerable 
iving is effected since small addi- 
ns of color to this liquor will-keep 
it up to strength. 

Che first bath is made up with 5% 
ot dyestuff which is dissolved in water 
ind added to the kettle. The tempera- 
ture of the dyebath can be hot at the 
start; 150° F. is all right. After the 
dvestuff is added, the material is run 
15 min. and 10% of common salt is 
added. The bath is brought to the boil 
tor % hr., then the steam is shut off 
and 10% more common salt is added 
ind the bath run % hr. without steam. 
\iter dyeing, the hot liquor is pumped 
nto the receiving tank and the goods 
washed off thoroughly. On the next 
lot of goods the amount of dyestuffs 
‘an be cut one-third by using the 
standing bath. After dyeing the ma- 
terial is dried, extracted, and finished 
hy running over the napper. 

Union fleeces for light shades are 
scoured the same as worsted fabrics. 

he fabric, which has a cotton back 
nd a woolen face, must be dyed so 
that the face and back will be about 
the same shade. This is accomplished 
by dyeing the goods in a neutral bath, 
using direct cotton colors that will dye 
the wool and the cotton to about the 
same shade. It may be necessary to 
use neutral wool dveing colors—this 
lepends on the shade required. 

[he procedure of dyeing depends 
irgely on the shade, but a general 
method is to prepare the dyebath as 

llows: The required amount of water 

a temperature of about 80 to go° 

run into the kettle, the dvestuff 
lded, and the goods run for 10 min. 
ithout steam. The steam is turned 

the bath brought to the boil in 45 
and boiled gently for 5 


4 


min., 
tter which the goods are sampled for 

de, It is not well to boil too hard 
for the wool will take on 
‘color and the cotton will lighten 


der these conditions. 


too long 


Commor 
from 5 to 29% 
ed, sometimes before the kettle 
nd sometimes after it boils, the 


in quantities of 


] 


being to drive the dyestuff on 
cotton. Temperature and time 

must be watched so that the 
will not be dyed too dark. After 
ire washed off, ex- 

lried, napped, and handled the 
is the other union fleeces. 


the exoods 


Processing Cotton Fabrics 
ton fleeces are handled in the 
inner as union fleeces for light 
Che goods are scoured, dyed, 
ted, dried, and napped. Cotton 
oods for linings are generally 
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processed in the piece. A large per- 
centage of the goods is used in the 
natural color and is gummed and cut 
without further treatment. Some of 
the goods are scoured, gummed, and 
cut; others dyed, gummed, and cut. 

Goods that are to be scoured, gum- 
med, and cut are run into a clean kettle 
and boiled out with 3% soda ash for 
4 hr. to remove some of the natural 
oils, waxes, and dirt, after which they 
are washed off and extracted. Gum- 
ming is done by the method already 
described in this article for wool 
jersey, The operator pulls the goods 
on to the horizontal dryer and applies 
a thin starch paste along the drop 
stitch. After drying, the goods are 
examined and cut, then rolled up at 
full width on paper tubes, and are 
ready for the next operation. 

Cotton fabrics for colors are boiled 
out with 3% soda ash in the dye kettle 
before dyeing. They are dyed with 
direct cotton colors, the dyeing being 
carried on at the boil. One method 
that can be used is to run out two- 
thirds of the scouring bath and refill 
with water. The dyestuff is then 
added and the bath brought to a boil 
in % hr. After boiling 20 min. the 
goods are sampled for shade and the 


necessary amount of common salt is 
added, after which the material is run 
without steam for 10 to 15 min., and 
sampled again for shade. After dye- 
ing, the goods are finished the same 
way as those in the natural color, then 
are gummed, cut, and rolled up. 

A fast black is required for cotton 
fabrics that are to be used for outside 
wear. A developed black is used for 
this purpose, and must be dyed so that 
it will not change shade during the 
vulcanizing process in making up the 
rubber goods. The goods are dyed by 
the direct method and washed off. 
They are they diazotized and developed 
to produce the correct shade. Text 
books on direct dyeing of cotton colors 
will give detailed information on the 
dyeing, diazotizing, and developing of 
developed blacks. 

The cotton fabrics, with the excep- 
tion of black and one or two other 
colors, are used for the inner lining of 
rubbers, etc. The cloth is reversed 
when making up, so that the back of 
the fabric appears as the face. Wor- 
sted fabrics are used for the dressface 
of overshoes and are used with the 
face of the fabric showing. The 
fleeces are used for linings with the 
fleece side out. 


Specking and Speck-Dyeing 


Using Specking Ink—Speck-Dyeing with Logwood and Sumac— 
Restoring Original Conditions at Thin Places 
By Textus 


eae. all kinds of woolen goods 
require to be specked or speck- 
dyed before going to the press, and 
there are various means of covering 
or getting rid of the specks, depend- 
ing very largely upon the character 
of the goods, the stock of which they 
are composed, and the kind of specks 
to be dealt with. 

The removal of the specks by the 
use of the specking irons is usually 
to be commended. But with very 
light goods, as dress goods and the 
like, there is sometimes a danger of 
causing what is termed a “pin-hole” 

an open space left in the cloth 
where the speck has been removed. 
This is most apt to be the case when 
the specks are the result of the use 
ot defective wool containing more or 
less of particles of burrs. 

Specking Ink 

Regardless of the kind of specks, 
great care must needs be exercised in 
order not to remove more than is 
necessary, and to avoid, as far as 
possible, the disturbing or breaking of 
the threads of the cloth. If the 
specks are the result of bits of stock 
that have not been properly carded 
out in the carding process, they can 
usually be taken out by the use of the 
specking irons. As a matter of sav- 
ing time, and as a precaution against 
the making of holes by careless work, 
a specking ink may be applied by 
carefully touching the speck with a 
pointed stick made for the purpose. 

Where this is done, the specking 
ink should be the proper color to 
correspond with the general shade of 
the cloth. This can be best accomp- 


lished by having the ink suitable for 
black and dark shades, and by reduc- 
ing to suit the lighter shades as re- 
quired. This method can be very 
successfully done by careful help, 
without any danger of injury by a 
careless use of the specking irons. 
The sticks used for applying the ink 
should be repointed frequently, and a 
record should be kept of who specks 
each piece, so as to call the result of 
their work to the attention of any 
careless workers 

The color of the ink used should 
be only sufficiently dark to eliminate 
the appearance of the speck, as a 
darker color is likely iv produce a 
dark spot which would be 
tionable as the light 
pencils are sometimes used in prefer 
ence to the specking ink, but the lat- 
ter has the advantage of striking into 


as objec 


one. Crayon 


and coloring the speck, instead of 
simply covering it up 


When 


sort of 


all-wool goods show any 
a vegetable speck, the use of 
a speck-dve is advisable. But if there 
is any percentage of other 


vegetable fiber in the stock, it cannot 


be used without d 
of the cloth, as 


fiber dye, and should be used only to 


irkening the shade 
it is strictly a vegetable 


destroy the effect of any vegetable 
matter that mav have gotten into the 
mixture. In the case of stock-dyed 
goods, the speck-dve is usually applied 
in the washer, directly after the rins- 
ing of the cloth, 
and labor of using separate equip- 
ment for the work. If, however, the 
goods are heavily felted and are to 
be napped, it may be advisable to 


thus saving the time 
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defer the dyeing until after the nap- 
ping is done, as the dye will then 
penetrate the cloth more readily. 


Formulas for Speck Dye 


For general use, a suitable speck- 


dye may be made as follows: 
BEPPGEt OF Tegweed.. scsi cswess 50 —siIbs, 


OE ew ea eared usw ec aitiews 25 Ibs. 
rr er eee 12% lbs. 

Boil the logwood and blue vitriol 
together, then add the soda ash (dis 
solved) and boil for two hours, stir- 
ring well occasionally. This 
make 50 gal., which may be reduced 
as required. For dark shades use as 
made, or reduce if deemed advisable. 
Drain well in the washer, close the 
gates, and use three or four pailfuls 
for each piece of 24-0z. goods, or 
vary according to the judgment of 
the man in charge. After running a 
suitable time to ‘thoroughly penetrate 
the cloth rinse well and extract thor- 
oughly. The dye should be used 
when thoroughly cold, and should be 
rinsed off with cold water. If the 
dye is too red, use more blue vitriol; 
Should 
any of the goods be cloudy or uneven, 
a weak solution of. sulphuric acid 
will prove beneficial. 


should 


if too blue, more soda ash. 


A sumac speck-dye, suitable for 
piece-dyed goods may be prepared and 
used as follows: To sufficient water 
to cover the goods add one and one- 
half pailfuls of extract of sumac to 
a kettle and run the pieces for two 
hours, stone cold. Add to the second 
kettle one pailful of sumac, and to 
each succeeding kettle three-quarters 
of a pailful for a standing bath, 
which makes it more economical. In 
another kettle use three quarts of 
pyrolignite of iron and one quart of 
nitrate of iron. Run half an hour 
and wash off thoroughly. 

Goods that have been specked by 
the use of the specking irons should 
be carefully examined over a perch 
to discover any thin places or pin- 
holes that appear. These de- 
fects, caused by the removal of specks 
or particles of burrs, may be remedied 
by a careful replacement of the 
threads. Move the threads at these 
points back to their proper positions 


may 


with a large needle. This will leave a 
thin-appearing place because of the 
breaking of the felted condition 

A piece of hard soap whittled into 
the shape of a crayon should be used 


+ 


to correct this condition The soap 
crayon should be moistened and 
rubbed lightly over the thin place, on 
the back of the cloth. The 
should then be rubbed gently for a 


spot 


hort time creating a lather, and a re 
felting of the threads will be effected 
With a moist cloth followed by a dry 
one all traces of the soap should be 


removed, thus restoring both the 
order of the threads and the felted 
condition. This process of felting 


may also follow the mending of im- 
perfect places, so that correct condi 
tions are completely restored. 


Specks Removed on Gig 
As a_ precautionary 
writer has found that 


measure, the 
running the 
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‘loth over a sand-roll or on a teasel 
gig with well worn teasels before 
subjecting it to the fulling process 
will prove effective in removing 
specks. It will found that 
cloth will have either wool or cotton 
specks resulting from short stock, or 
from foreign matter which was not 
properly carded out, hanging loosely 


often be 


TEXTILE 


upon the threads. These can be 
readily removed by a careful treat- 
ment on the gig or napper; whereas, 
if they are left to be attended to later 
on, they become more closely attached 
in the fulling process and must be 
torn out later. If a teasel gig or 
napper of sufficient width is avail- 
able, the cloth may be given one or 


WORLD 


two runs before fulling, when many 
of the specks may be brushed off. 


3y this treatment the writer was en- 


abled to reduce the hand specking 


upon exceedingly bad work from a 
full day’s time to than two 
hours, as well as to avoid injury from 
overpicking of the cloth. The ac- 


less 
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cumulation of specks beneath + \¢ 
napping machine was proof of ‘6 


efficiency of this treatment. 
greasy condition of the cloth a 
comes from the loom, with car 


treatment in gigging, assures effec: 
work without the raising of 
amount of nap to prove harmful 
subsequent treatment. 


Cotton in the Hands of the Chemist 


Progress Made by the Chemist in Determining Structure and Properties of the Cotton Fiber—Cellulose, of Whi h 
Cotton Is Composed, Has Structure as Actual As, But More Complicated Than, Salt Crystal—Field 
for Developments of Modified Cotton-Cellulose Products 
By J. Merritt Matthews 


“YOTTON, in one sense, is a 
chemical substance, fairly pure 

A and of a rather simple nature, 

for to the chemist it consists 
essentially of may be 
hought that from the long and ex- 
i of cotton in industry its 


cellulose. It 


tensive use 
chemical 
most 
but, unlike most 


nature and its 


would 


possibilities 
have been thoroughly 
known by this time; 
ot our well known chemical substances, 
cotton is rather shy and is hard to get 
is an unsociable 
does not mix well with 
to form alliances, 
either in the form of intimate family 


of 


acquainted with. It 
chemical and 
others; it refuses 


relationships or even casual ac- 


(juaintanceships 
Cotton Is Aloof 


While most other chemicals join up 


rather readily with their neighbors, 
cotton stands aloof and refuses to come 
form of intimate association. 
It is only when urged with great force 
of importunity that it consents to join 
itself in companionship with its chemi 


cotton 


Into any 


cal friends. This inertness of 
is really one of its greatest qualities 
of usefulness, for it is in this manner 
that it protects its integrity against the 
allurements of that 
would seek its into 


other substances 


other chemicals 


transformation 


Oxygen, for example, which is a 
most universal and alluring chemical 
ubstance, is a great busy-body and is 
continually trying to get other sub- 
stances to associate themselves with it, 
which eventually leads to the corrup- 
tion and general destruction of these 
Even such strong and endur- 
ing the 
for the most part, listen too readily to 
the blandishments of oxygen, and fall 
victim to its lures. 


bodies 


substances as various metals, 


Only the few noble metals, such 
as gold and platinum, can_ resist 
the temptations of associating with 


oxygen; and, once the temptation is 


vielded to, their lives are soon frit- 
tered away in a decaying and con- 
suming rust. Luckily for us, however, 
cotton stands in the same category as 
the noble metals and refuses stead- 
fastly to listen to the beguiling 
promises of oxvgen. The result is 
that cotton keeps its strength and 
vigor even unto a ripe old age. 

The same is also true of other 
transforming and corroding friend- 
ships, such as with chlorine. This 


latter is also an insistent mixer-in with 





the affairs of other chemical bodies, 
and is always rearranging the furni- 
ture in their molecular apartments 
and breaking up their peaceful house- 
holds. But cotton again maintains a 


plosive violence upon a very slight 
misunderstanding. 

The chemist soon found that it was 
only the strongest acids acting under 
insinuating circumstances 


the most 


TT HE accompanying article is a review of the work done, the 

conclusions drawn, and the means employed by the chemist in 
investigations carried out for the purpose of becoming more 
familiar with the cotton fiber. After placing cotton in the same 
class as the noble metals in regard to its imperviousness to such 


corrosive agents as oxygen, the 


author goes on to explain the 


part played by the many scientific inventions in aiding the 
chemist in his research into the structure and peculiar character- 
istics of this wonderful chemical compound, and in making it 
possible that the cause of such phenomena as the “blinding” of 
artificial silk might be ascertained. 

The thought is expressed that, while some pessimists consider 
that most everything in science has already been discovered, the 
true scientific investigator is convinced that he is but treading 
on the borderland of knowledge and that, as yet, he has hardly 
penetrated into the first far outposts of science. 


dignified aloofness; and, while it is 
perfectly agreeable to the arrangement 
of having chlorine come in and clean 


house in the process of bleaching, cot- 


ton itself keeps free from any en- 
tangling alliances that may lead to 
decay and disruption, Herein cotton 


a great advantage over our other 
silk, 


a ready victim to 


has 
and 


friends, wool as 


these fall 
insinuating chlorine and become 


two fiber 
both 
the 


greatly corrupted thereby. 


of 


No Respecter of Person 
The chemist long years ago laid 
violent hands on cotton and has ever 
since been trving to find out what he 
with it. The no 
persons and delights in 


can do chemist is 


respecter of 
trying to make all the varying per- 
sonages of his broad democracy better 
acquainted with each other; he is con- 
tinually trying to mix them up in all 
manner of combinations, some for the 
benefit humanity and others for 
its destruction. He has forced cotton 
to play a role on both of these stages. 
In fact one of the first chemical trans- 
formations of cotton was into a mightv 
known as gun- 


of 


explosive substance 
cotton. It required one of the most 
powerful chemicals known to effect 
this transformation of the peaceful 
warlike product, and 
even then it is due to the lack of 
friendliness of the cotton towards its 
new companion, nitric acid, that the 
goes off with such ex- 


cotton into a 


combination 





that could induce cotton to give up its 
social isolation and partner. 
Nitric and acetic acids may be forced 
with cotton, but it 
takes a mighty lot of persuasion to 
make the fiber consent to the 
union, and even then it refuses to give 
up maiden and retains 
its fibrous qualities 

Other 
example, 


take a 
into a marriage 
CON 

its character, 
and 


couple 
and 


substances, iron 


readily 


copper 
up 
vield 
the 
Ot 


for 
with acids 
unions that not retain = in 
least, the pre-nuptial qualities 
the individuals, the personality of the 
lost in the new 
however, insists 


even weak 


ao 


metal being entirely 
substances. Cotton, 
on retaining certain of its character- 
istic features even when it is sub- 
jected to the tremendous strain of the 
new relationship. This is seen in the 
preservation of its fibrous qualities— 
hence the usefulness of these new 
compounds for the preparation of new 
fibrous materials. Just what con- 
stitutes the fibrous quality of cotton 
is not yet understood. The chemist 
and the physicist have both been grop- 
ing about in the rather foggy domains 
of physical chemistry, in attempts to 
discover the facts and the causes, but 
vet have not been able even to 
formulate an acceptable theory to go 


as 


on. 
Inventions Aid Research 

Of late years new instruments of 

investigation have been brought to 


bear on the matter, and it would s 

that a little light is being cast int 
the darkness, illuminating at least cer- 
tain isolated features. In time this 
light may give us a fairly good pictur: 
of the whole internal constitution | 
cotton so that we may clearly See 

structural elements and become aware 
of the intricate architecture of its well- 
planned structure. The use of the so- 
called X-rays, the ultra-microse 
and various electro-optical methods oi 
investigation have opened encourag- 
ing paths of research which bid 

to yield good results in the hands of 
highly experienced investigators. 

So it seems to be fairly well 
that the cotton fiber is a 
highly complex individual, having 
well-defined structural elements both 
of a crystalline and of a non-crysta- 


far 
established 


line character, and is built wy 
into a well-planned edifice, where 
each element has its proper func- 
tion and its proper relation t 
its associated members. In fact 
the cotton fiber may be likene 


1s 


somewhat to a crystal of sugar or sa 
for these substances maintain a certai! 
personality and are built up under the 
application of rigorous building laws 
whereby the constituent molecules ar: 
arranged in certain inexorable orde 

dependent on some unknown law pecu- 
liar to the substance itself. 

The molecules of common salt, for 
example, seem to be endowed with 2 
certain “consciousness,” and, when tl 
relative proportion of water surroun 
ing them in solution is reduced to 
certain critical amount, this ‘will 
power” of the molecules makes them 
assume certain positions with respect 
to one another so that a definite struc 
ture is built up, and this very definite 
structure is always the same for one 
lot of salt as for another. There does 
not seem to be any choice in the 
matter; for just the same reason that 
all hen’s eggs hatch out to be chickens 
and not ducks or rabbits, so a solution 
of salt always crystallizes in exact!) 
the same form of fundamental struc 
ture. 

“Personality” of Cotton 

A crystal of salt is perhaps quite 
simple in structure compared wit! 
cotton fiber; at least its structural 
elements are far more simple and u 
form, for the fiber not only maintains 
a certain definite arrangement 0! 
parts, but it has also a number 

(Continued on page 51) 
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different structural elements that fit 
into the building with a definite pur- 
pose and in a definite manner. The 
hbrous “personality” of cotton is not 
something produced by mere external 
piysical causes; it is something in- 
herent in the nature of molecules 
themselves. These build themselves up 
first of all into definitely formed 
structural elements, associate them- 
selves together after a definite plan 
and build up the fiber. 

Just what these plans are we as yet 
have no means of knowing, but from 
what has so far been accomplished we 
have every reason to believe that they 
do not lie without the pale of intelli- 
gent understanding and investigation. 
Contrary to the opinion of some pes- 
who think that most every- 
thing in science has already been dis- 
covered, we are fully convinced that 
we are as yet simply treading on the 
hborderland of 


simists 


and have 
hardly penetrated into the first far out- 
posts of science. 


knowledge 


Cotton cellulose is susceptible of 
great development in the preparation of 
new and interesting products. Mercer- 
ized cotton is but a slight modification 
of the almost im- 
perceptible rearrangement in its archi- 
tectural 


raw material—an 


how 
far reaching and how important that 


structure—and yet see 


slight modification has been. In arti- 
ficial silk the structural modification 


of the cotton fiber has been carried 
much further, and this without very 
pronounced alteration in the chemical 
sense. Only in the case of cellulose 
acetate silk (celanese) have chemical 
changes been brought into play to any 
considerable extent. In guncotton, 
and in the various plastic and varnish- 
like materials coordinated with this 
alteration product of cotton, the 
chemical modification is much more 
pronounced. But there is a great field 
of both physical and chemical modi- 
fication still unexplored in the case of 
cotton cellulose, which can only be 
intelligently investigated through a 
better understanding of the inner 
nature of this complex substance. 


Viewpoint Changed With Time 


artificial silk has 
brought a great impetus into the re- 
search fields having to do with the 
chemical and physico-chemical invest- 
gation of cotton. 


The advent of 


Rapid progress in 
this field can only be attained through 
a highly technical study of the chem- 
istry of cellulose and with the use of 
the most advanced instruments and 
methods of chemical and physical re- 
search. The old-time chemist was one 
who dealt chiefly with simple elements 
and their well-defined salts. These 
were the recognized ‘‘chemicals,” 
while other substances, such as cellu- 
loses, starches and the like, fell out- 
side of the legitimate pale and were 
looked upon as indiscriminate non- 
descripts of a very uncertain and in- 
detinite character, which could only 
be given a proper personality and be 
brought within the realm of true and 
accurate scientific study after being 
reduced to their simple salt-like com- 
ponents. The modern chemist, how- 
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THERE ARE FIFTY THOUSAND OF THESE 


The machine shown in the above photograph is the 50,000th cotton card 
built by the Saco-Lowell Shops, and is being shipped to its destination 


this week. 


The record of having supplied an industry 


with so large a 


number of its vital parts is unquestionably one to be proud of. 


The first of these 50,000 cards was built in 1887, 


photograph below. 


Upper Falls, Mass. The Pettee 


and is shown in the 


The company was then the Pettee Machine W orks, and 
the machine was the first revolving flat card ever built in 
was installed in the plant of the Jackson Co. at 
now on exhibition at the shop of the Saco-Lowell company in 
company 


{merica. It 
H., and is 
Newton 
Saco-Pettee 


Nashua, N. 


later became the 


Machine Shops, which was the direct antecedent of the present company. 


The 50,000 cards have been built in 


of 1250 cards per year. 


of the world, including Canada, 


) vears, 1887 to 1927, an average 


They have been shipped to practically all parts 
Mexico, 


Colombia, Chile, Argentina, 


Ecuador, Venezuela, Brazil, Peru, France, Germany, Spain, Italy, Poland, 


Sweden, China, and Japan. 


Some idea of what it means to build 50,000 cards can be had from 


the following figures: 


There were consumed 37,500,000 hours of labor. 


About 60,000,000 bales of cotton have been carded by Saco-Lowell cards. 


These machines lined up end on end would reach 100 miles. 
to clothe these cards would extend 2,590 miles. 


to 8,333 freight-car loads. 
325,000,000 Lbs. 
of cards. 


ever, has acquired a much broader 
vision; he realizes that these formerly 
neglected substances are not such a 
hodge-podge as was first thought, and 
that they possess an individuality and 
a clearly recognizable group of prop- 
erties and possibilities just as do salts 
—only it has required the development 
of a different form of technique to 
get acquainted with them in a scien- 
tific manner. 

The study of the compound cellu- 
loses and their esters (which some- 
what correspond to the salts of the 
old-time chemist) in the various forms 
of artificial silk is just beginning. The 
chemist is groping his way 
slowly, getting a little light here 


along 
and 


The fillet used 


Shipments have amounted 


The total weight of the machines amounts to 
It would take one man 14,000 years to build this number 





there, and blazing out paths of in- 
vestigation that lead to many 
new regions of important knowledge. 

Artificial silk in this case is better 
for study than cotton cellulose itself, 
for it is more susceptible to combina- 
tions with other substances, and pos- 


may 


sesses chemical and physical proper- 
ties that are more easily gotten at 
with our present mediums of investi 
gation. The inner structure of the 
substance is more capable of being 
observed, and it is probably through 
this means that the raison d’étre of its 
nature will be discovered. 


Cause of “Blinding” 


Some things of practical importance 
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have already come to light; for ex- 
ample, an explanation of the so-called 
“blinding” of viscose and other varie- 
ties of artificial silk in dyeing with 
certain colors, as, for instance, the 
class of naphthol dyes. This blinding 
is a curious phenomenon, for when the 
silk is first dyed it looks all right, but, 
on soaping off or even in hot water, it 
suddenly loses its luster and the color 
becomes dead and impoverished in 
appearance. Close investigation of 
this matter, particularly by the X-rav 
method, has that 
the loss of luster of only 


fact 
the silk is 
apparent, and that really the surface 
of the fiber is unimpaired, and were it 


disclosed the 


not for the presence of the dvestuff, 
the fiber itself would have its original 
luster. What really takes place is 
that the dyestuff, instead of coloring 


the mass of fiber uniformly as is the 
case with proper methods of dyeing, 
has formed agglomerates within the 


fiber—minute particles unobservable by 
the naked eve or even by the rdinaryv 
microscopic means, but neverthele 

ot such a character as to totally alter 
the transparency values and_ the 


qualities of internal reflection or opti 
cal properties oft the fiber s pro 


duces the appearance of a lusterless 
and lifeless material 

he soaping or hot water treatment 
sort of precipitates the minute particles 
of the matter 


might be termed their solution or col 


coloring from what 
loidal suspension in the substance of 
the fiber. Usually this takes place 
suddenly, probably upon 
critical which adversely 
affects the proper dispersion of the 
coloring matter through the structural 
matrix of the fiber. This one ex- 
ample may be taken as a good illus 
tration of the possibilities opening up 
to the proper study of the phenomenon 
of dyeing in general, for, in the long 
run, the understanding of the various 
phases of the dyeing problem will be 
found to lie in the clear understand- 
ing of the nature of the fiber. This 
is probably as true of wool, silk, or 
any other fiber as it is of cotton; but 
perhaps the easiest path to the truth 
will be found by studies of the cotton 
fiber. Wool and silk fibers are com- 
plicated, with cellular structures 
which are apparently more elaborate 
than 


reaching a 
temperature 


in cotton, and 
sequently they offer greater difficul- 
ties to both the chemist and physicist. 


is the case con- 


Australian Factors 


Denim Mill 
A company is 
Victoria, 


Forming 


being organized in 
Australia, to 
drills and denims. At present 
cloths are being imported chiefly from 
the United States and Japan 
company 
a first 


manutacture 
these 


The 
proposes to establish as 
unit in this enterprise a 
mill containing 30,000 ring spindles, 
2,000 doubling spindles, 
matic looms, and also the necessary 
bleaching, dyeing, and finishing mach- 
inery. Australian cotton is to be used 
as far as possible, according to As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner Julian B. 
Foster, Melbourne, in a message to the 
Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington. 


300 1wuto 
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Indo Carbon CL 


is a member of a special new group of sulphide 
blacks which possesses the advantage over the 
ordinary sulphide blacks of producing shades of 
excellent fastness to prolonged storing, hot steaming, 
ironing and acid cross-dyeing. 


The dyeings of Indo Carbon CL are very 
fast to washing, boiling, ironing, stoving, alkalies 


Ss) 


and mercerizing. 


The good fastness to chlorine, in which it sur- 
passes all other sulphide blacks, deserves special 
mention. As a result, Indo Carbon CL may be 
used for dyeing goods required to stand bleach- 
ing in the piece, provided due care is exercised 
in the method of working. 
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Flexible Backfilled Finish 


Technical Editor: 


Will you please give me what in- 
formation you can concerning the best 
method of producing a flexible back- 
filled finish which will hold the filling 
material even when creased sharply? 
fhe use of casein has been suggested 
and any information as to methods of 
applying it would be appreciated. 

(6083) 
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It would be impracticable to attempt 
to give a formula that would hold the 
filling material in the cloth and 
prevent it from dusting out or crack- 
ing out when the fabric is creased 
sharply. There are a number of im- 
portant factors that one should know 
betore attempting to even suggest a 
suitable formula for this type of finish. 
The construction of the fabric, the 
nature of the filling material used, etc. 
have a vital bearing on this question. 

The inquirer specifically mentions 
that casein has been suggested as a 
suitable adhesive for use in preparing 
backfilling mixtures, and that he would 
like some information as to how 
casein can be applied. In the first 
place casein, as it comes on the mar- 
ket, is a whitish amorphous powder, 
insoluble in water. In order to make 
use of casein, alkalies such as sodium 
carbonate, borax, and sodium phos- 
phate are the salts commonly used in 
preparing solutions. Casein, in a way, 
is very similar to albumen, although 
its solutions are not coagulated on 
boiling, as is the case with albumen. 
However, when solutions of casein are 
mixed with formaldehyde and applied 
to fabrics in finishing, and the finish 
dried, a transparent insoluble film is 
left on the goods similar to that 
obtained with formaldehyde and glue, 
and formaldehyde and gelatin. The 
use of formaldehyde in conjunction 
with casein is carried on chiefly in the 
production of waterproof dressings or 
finishes. 


We would suggest that in using 
casein it first be soaked in a dilute 
solution of either sodium carbonate or 
borax, and when the casein has been 
brought into a soluble condition it can 
be mixed with the filler and any other 
adhesive that it may be desired to in- 
corporate into the finish. If it is de- 
sired to make the finish more or less 
waterproof, formaldehyde can be 
worked into the mixture. As men- 
tioned above, either glue or gelatin ean 
he employed in place of casein, and 
tormaldehyde can also be used in con- 
junction with these materials for 


roducing a more or less waterproof 
Anish. 


If glue or gelatin is employed as an 
adhesive or additive material to the 
ickfilling finish for increasing the 
nding properties of the mixture, it 
ust be kept in mind that they should 


be used in small quantities and are 
liable under certain conditions to im- 
part disagreeable odors to the fabric. 
They are also liable to mold or 
mildew. This condition, however, can 
be overcome to a certain extent where 
formaldehyde is used along with these 
materials. 
+. & 


Dark Ends in Pile Fabric 
Technical Editor: 

The sample of fabric that we are 
sending you is cut in four places. At 
each place along the filling is a dark 
end. The manufacturer claims this 
may be due to mixed yarn or coarse 
yarn. The warp ends were counted as 
near as they could be and two ends 
taken out. To be sure the correct ends 
were removed two from each side of 
the warp were also taken out and these 
are enclosed separately. This yarn 
has been dyed and shows no variation 
in color. Can you please explain what 
causes this dark end to run through 
the fabric? Please notice that the 
dark end runs through the fabric in 
even sections. (6069 ) 

It would appear offhand that the 
finishing department is responsible for 
the dark lines in the sample of pile 
fabric. But the dark lines running 
so even in sections makes it impossible 
for an injured card or an injured 
ledger blade on a shearing machine to 
make them. After a careful examina- 
tion of the sample we have come to 
the conclusion that one spool used to 
make the pile warp was of darker 
shade or heavier material than the 
others, so naturally shows in every 
section. If the defect was from finish- 
ing, the card or shearing machine 
must have been injured every 11% in., 
which seems impossible unless it was 
done intentionally. 

A pile fabric manufacturer replies 
to this question as follows: I received 
the sample of velour, and by a micro- 
scopic examination of the yarn I find 
that it is absolutely the same in diame- 
ter as well as in color. By going 
further into the fabric and brushing 
the opposite way of the nap, one can 
immediately bring out the dark streak 
that it contains. I therefore concluded 
that the yarn is satisfactory in every 
respect. 

My point of view is that the streak 
is caused either in the ground warp at 
that place or in the reed. Whenever 
two ground warps, or one ground warp 
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is tighter than the rest there is a 
tendency to pull the pile closer 
together, therefore not allowing 
the pile to open up in _ fan 


shape as readily as it would if the 
warp tension was the same. 

The same defect can be caused by 
having the reeds bent over slightly, 
coming too close together, or having 
them at different angles from the rest, 
which would cause the warp to be 
slightly closer, which is very difficult 
to detect, but when the pile is cut 
will show streaks. 

I am returning the sample to you 
and attached to it is a small tag. On 
receiving it try and break the pile at 
that point and you will see there is a 
greater space between the pile ends 
where the darker ends are running. I 
hope that my suggestion will assist 
your mill to overcome the difficulties. 


* * * 


Dyeing Rayon-Striped Brassiere 
Cloth 
Technical Editor: 

Enclosed you will find two clippings 
of a rayon-striped brassiere cloth. You 
will note the great difference in the 
dyeing of the cotton in these. The 
one showing the background nearly 
white is the correct cloth. The batches 
which these clippings represent were 
put through different kiers but dyed at 
the same time. Could you let us have 
any information as to why the cotton 
in one should absorb considerably 
more dye than the other? Cloths are 
both dyed in the rope, using 1% of 
acetic acid at 180°, with Rhodamine 
6G extra. The lighter background is, 
as mentioned above, the correct finish 
which we are endeavoring to get, but 
for some reason or other we are very 
seldom able to obtain same. (6082) 

We believe that the trouble as 
shown on these goods comes directly 
from faulty bleaching, although of 
course it is very difficult for one not 
actually in the plant to arrive at a 
definite conclusion. The sample of 
goods which is dyed more heavily and 
which is mentioned as being unsatis- 
factory is very cloudy. There are 
plates, particularly on the back of the 
fabric, showing where the cotton por- 


tion of the fabric is considerably 
darker in streaks than it is in other 
places. 


We would recommend that the in- 
quirer look to his kier boil to see that 
all air is expelled from the kier and 
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that the boiling-off liquors are even in 
density before they are run on to the 
goods in the kier. Also pay close at- 
tention to the treatment of the goods 
in the bleach house after kier boiling. 
They should be well washed between 
kier boil, chlorine 
antichlor treatment. 

We would like to hear more about 
the exact methods used in bleaching 
this particular type of merchandise so 
that we could give more advice. If 
the inquirer is absolutely sure that the 
exact amount of dyestuff is used, and 
that identically the same temperatures 
have been used in the dyeing of these 
goods, the fault must be in the bleach- 
ing. We notice particularly that the 
goods which are satisfactory, from the 
standpoint of dyeing, are relatively 
more firm or wiry in finish than the 
sample which is unsatisfactory. This 
could revert back to the bleaching 
through improper treatment. 


treatment, and 


* * * 


Silk Fabric Is Harsh 
Technical Editor: 

We enclose two samples of fabric, 
both of which have been knit from 
12-thread tram, and in both instances 
the yarn was thrown by ourselves. 
You will notice that exhibit “A” is 
considerably softer than exhibit “B”. 
As far as we know, the silk was 
treated in the same way during the 
throwing and knitting operations in 
both instances. We are at.a loss to 
understand why one is ever so much 
softer than the other, and would very 
much appreciate any information you 
may give us on the matter. (6090) 


Examination of these samples indi- 
cates that the machine for each used 
the same number of needles, although 
“B” is 4% in. wide, and “A” is only 
3 11/16 in. wide. The yarns have 
about the same turns per inch; 3.1 for 
“A” and 3.4 for “B.” The stitches 
per foot of yarn are both about 96. 
These indicate that the fabrics are 
made from the same material. 

It seems that “A,” which is much 
softer, has less gum or has been 
treated with some oil to soften it. 
From the appearance of the raveled 
yarn, it seems very likely that the yarn 
in “A” has less gum than that in “B”. 
A regular conditioning house test 
would be necessary to give the proper 
comparison. 

* * + 


Application of Paraffin 


Cheese Cloth 
Technical Editor: 

How many paraffin wax be applied 
to cheese cloth so as to produce a firm 
finish which fills some of the holes 
between threads with a ‘Aransparent 
film, but which has no very distinct 
waxy feel? (6084 ) 


There are two methods of applying 
paraffin. Paraffin is insoluble in water 
but is soluble in volatile solvents such 


to 
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naphtha, etc. However, paraffin is 
capable of being emulsified in an aque- 

solution by the use of certain 
ulsifying agents ; for example, soap. 
fherefore, in order to apply it to tex- 
e materials there are two processes 
by which it can be used: First, the 
eniulsification process; and second, by 
applying it in a solution of volatile 


oe 


of 


solvents. The following is simply a 
_basic formula for applying paraffin in 
the form of an emulsion. This 


formula would have to be more or less 
modified in order to meet any special 
requirements. 


By Weight 
ee ee ee 22 parts 
Gre GENE Bac scewevs cee eas 6 parts 
MD kc Giwin we & 0, bela ee oree es 3 parts 
ER At Ar ee ee as required 

(he above ingredients are boiled 


together with agitation to form an 
emulsion. 

In applying paraffin wax by the 
emulsion process, it is usually applied 
on a padding machine and the tem- 
perature of the solution must be kept 
at the proper degree so as to keep 
the wax in a molten condition. 

In applying paraffin to fabrics by 
means of solvent solutions of this 
material, it is simply necessary to dis- 
solve a proper proportion of wax in 
the solvent and apply to the goods. 
Upon subsequent evaporation of the 
solvent the paraffin becomes deposited 
upon the fabric. In this latter process 
it must be kept in mind that there is a 
fire hazard where volatile solvents are 
employed, which renders the applica- 
tion of paraffin to fabrics by the use 
ot volatile solvents a more or less 
hazardous process. 

lt might be added that in preparing 
paraffin by the emulsion process, in 
addition to soap, cocoanut oil, castor 
oil, Turkey-red oil and other fats are 
sometimes worked into the paraffin 
emulsion in order to impart a greater 
degree of suppleness and softness to 
the fabric. Essentially, paraffin is gen- 
erally used to make a glaze and is 
ordinarily combined along with starch. 


* * * 


Impregnated Webbing 
Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing a sample of web- 
bing. We are interested in finding out 
the process by which this material is 
impregnated. Also can you tell us 
What it is? Any information you can 
give us on this subject will be appre- 
ciated (6085 ) 
impregnating solution with 
which this material is treated is placed 
in a tank, in the bottom of which is 
a steam-pipe coil for the purpose of 
maintaining a temperature that will 
hold the compound in soluble form. 
The webbing is either run into baskets 
'’r wound on reels. It is then run over 
a roller at one end of the tank, down 
hrough the solution, under another 
roller at the bottom of the tank, and 
up again to the other end of the tank 
where it is run through a pair of 
squeeze rollers to remove the excess 
‘ompound. The webbing is usually 
lied in the open air or in a warm 
room. High temperature in drying is 
to be avoided as most of the impreg- 
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Correspondence with Readers—Continued 


TEXTILE WORLD, 


Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen.—We have your favor 
of the 23rd giving us the addresses 
of concerns to write to in regard to 
the ———___—_ . We wish 
to thank you for this favor. We 
are taking it up with these firms 
you have recommended to us and 
believe they will be able to help 
us out. 


Yours very truly, 
R. G. JENNINGS YARN CLEAN- 
ING MCH., CO. 











nating compounds are of a highly in- 
flammable nature. The tank may be 
a small affair, say 12 in. wide by 24- 
in. deep by 36 in. long. 

If an eye or slot, made to conform 
quite closely to the dimensions of the 
webbing, is placed so that the material 
may be threaded through this eye just 
before it passes to the squeeze rolls, 
the latter will be relieved of much of 
their responsibility, and a much _ bet- 
ter result will be obtained. 

It is a very difficult job for anyone 
except a chemist to determine exactly 
what this web treated with. 
Chemical houses will be glad to help 
you on this point. It would be best, 
however, in order to determine the 
character of material used in impreg- 
nating the webbing, to submit samples 
to competent chemists for analysis. 
We might add that preliminary tests 
made by extracting the webbing with 
benzol show there is apparently a con- 
siderable amount of impregnating 
material present which has the appear- 
ance of asphalt, or a material of simi- 
lar character. 
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Test Results from 
New Equipment 
Technical Editor: 


Old and 


We know of no hard and fast rule 
entirely covering the problem of re- 
placing obsolete equipment. It has 
been our experience that information 
regarding the advisability of replac- 
ing textile machinery that has become 
obsolete through the improvement of 
new machines, either by redesigning 
the machine entirely or redesigning 
attachments for same, can readily be 
worked out by the machine builder. 
He can set forth the saving to the 
manufacturer by the additional pro- 
duction of the more improved ma- 
chine. On this basis a manufacturer 
can determine whether or not it is 
wise for him to discard his obsolete 
equipment. 

The problem of taking care of 
worn equipment is an entirely differ- 
ent and more serious matter. It is 
a problem that can be determined 
only by comparison, due to the fact 
that machines will show wear in ac- 
cordance with the work they have 
been called upon to do. Some ma- 
chines would safely run many years 
on some productions, while other ma- 
chines in other manufacturers’ hands 
would show enough wear in three or 


four years to call for replacement, 
due to the different character of the 
work they are called upon to do. 

It is a good plan to determine, by 
comparison, when equipment is ob- 
solete, by the occasional purchase of 
a small unit of new equipment which 


can be used for 


making the same 
work, running side by side. In this 
way the manufacturer can very 


readily determine whether the replace- 
ment of his old equipment with new 
is warranted by noting the saving 
effected and the charge required to 
effect the saving. 
H. SwINGLEHURST, 
Scott & Williams, 
New 


President, Inc., 


York 


* * * 


Improved Machinery Reduces 
Costs and Increases Style Range 
Technical Editor: 

In any given mill the quality of 
the materials produced varies in di- 
rect proportion to the condition of the 
machinery, assuming that the charac- 
ter of labor and supervision are the 


same. For the same labor expendi- 
ture, better and greater production 
must result under the keen com- 


petitive conditions existing today. 

Every manufacturer must consider 
the replacement of old machinery for 
the following reasons: 

(A) Improvement of quality of 
product results from better ma- 
chinery, and product improvement in- 
An increase of 
produces uniform manufacturing flow, 
which permits of permanent labor. 
Permanent labor reduces and 
gives better quality. 


creases sales. sales 


costs 


(B) New machinery produces more 
output per square foot of floor space. 
Less floor space to cover permits of 
closer supervision. Increased super- 
vision reduces costs and improves 
quality. 

(C) New machinery reduces main- 
tenance costs, requires less power to 
run, and improves morale of plant. 

The most successful mills at the 
present time can trace a large part of 
their success to the ability of their 
directing officers in discarding old 
machinery. Style and quality mer- 
chandise reign supreme, and new ma- 
chinery is the concrete foundation to 
build on. 





D2 you find it a problem to secure 
men of the right calibre? One 
manufacturer turned to Textile 
World’s Clearing House with the fol- 
lowing message: 


Wanted—Spring Needle Designer to get 
out pattern for cut pressure work. Must 


be able to closely match designs we will 
submit. We will pay good rate for each 


pattern. Address Adv.—Textile World. 





Six replies were received. We queried 
the advertiser—““What results?” ‘Ad- 
vertisement quite successful, competent 
man engaged.” Follow suit when your 
next opening occurs. (See pages 112 
to 115 this issue.) 
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Old machinery, or even compara- 
tively recent machinery must be re- 
placed when competitive mills offer 
better merchandise at the same price, 
or the same merchandise at better 
prices. Old machinery must also be 
discarded when flexibility of equip- 
ment is limited. This demand is par- 
ticularly essential in the knitting and 


hosiery industries. Style demands 
tremendous range of variation, and 
equipment must be competent to 


supply this. 
H. W. ANDERSON, 
President, Fidelity Machine Co., 
Philadelphia. 


* * * 


Selvage on Cotton Fabric 
Technical Editor: 

Kindly inform me in regard to 
weaving oping and wavy selvage in a 
60-in. fabric like sample, using 71-in. 
automatic looms. (6089 ) 

What the inquirer means by the 
word “oping” is not clear, but the 
word “wavy” gives us a lead. The 
only way in which a selvage can be 
made to weave with a straight edge is 
to time the loom so that the sheds will 
close on the pick when the shuttle is 
still moving towards the end of the 
opposite box. The tension is on the 
filling all the time that the shuttle is 
moving, and if the sheds are closed 
on the tight pick the selvage should be 
uniform in all places. ‘This method of 
timing is termed early opening and 
closing of the sheds. 

The sample submitted does not show 
a true selvage. It is customary to 
draw a few extra ends in each dent 
for about one-quarter inch each 
side of the reed. On the sample this 
has not been done. We would advise 
a slightly denser reeding, which would 
help matters some, but we strongly 
advise proper timing of the harnesses. 


on 


Australian Textile Markets 


Growing 


PHILADELPHIA.—Louis <A. Train, 
foreign representative for the Phila- 
delphia Knitting Mills Co., manutfac- 
turers of full fashioned silk hosiery, 
addressed members of the Philadel- 
phia Export Club at a luncheon held 
April 18. He devoted special atten- 
tion to the export trade in knitwear, 
and spoke favorably of the reception 
American-made hosiery, underwear, 
and other textiles, are being accorded 
in Australia and South Africa. 

Mr. Train stated the people in these 
countries have a large buying power 
and their tastes are more nearly like 
those of Americans than tu other 
foreign countries. The Australian 
tariff, which is preferential to Eng- 
land, does not prevent the marketing 
there of American goods. He stated 
Australian importers are tired of buy; 
ing foreign goods through commission 
houses and exporting jobbers, believ- 
ing such a method inflates prices and 
more concerns in these countries now 
insist on dealing direct with the pro- 
ducers. 
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“Silk Insurance” 


that costs you 
but a few cents 


Why experts advise Texolive Kwik- 
solv for the all-important 
soaking process. 


ERE’S practical “silk insurance” that costs you 
but a few pennies. 


So efficient and 
economical that thousands of textile manufacturers 


It’s called Texolive Kwiksolv. 





now endorse it. 


For best results, silk should be handled in low tem- 
perature water — with, of course, a low titre olive-oil 
soap. 

Texolive Kwiksolv is a low titre (22°) olive oil 
soap that is instantly soluble in water. There is prac- 
tically no danger of skeins breaking — of adhesions — 
when Texolive Kwiksolv is used. It removes the waxy 
serecin in the soak so that there will be no trouble when 
the dyeing process is started. 


Emulsifies at low temperatures 
Even in low temperature water Texolive Kwiksolv 
emulsifies the oil as completely as possible, speeding 
up work and giving more satisfactory results. 





Texolive Kwiksolv is composed of the purest olive 





oil base, made for a specific need. It contains no dele- 











terious substance that will be absorbed by the fibre or 








that will cause deterioration. 











In other words, Texolive Kwiksolv is your best 








form of silk insurance. You are paying a high pre- 





mium if you do not use it. 








Send for trial barrel 


Let your experts test it. They'll agree that our 


Statements are based 








on fact. Order now — we feel 








sure you'll place a standing order thereafter. 








THE PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 
3600 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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No Money 
in Rancid Goods 


OODS that develop rancid odors breed damage 
claims. And nine times out of ten the trouble 

finds its start with a cheaply made finishing oil. 
With Hevo Turkey Red Oils you take no chance. 
There’s no possibility of rank, musty odors developing 
— because these oils are built of unadulterated castor 
oil, soluble in water, a low amount of ash, but never a 
drop of free oil. They can’t help keeping the goods 
in a fresh condition. 
Always the same moss-like feel, bolt after bolt. 
There’s no variation in results — for there’s no varia- 
tion in these modern finishing oils. 


Put Hevo Turkey Red Oils to test in your mill. Let 
them prove their ability to save goods — and money. 
Samples gladly. Write. 


PENETROL 
HEVO BRAND Products 


Half Refined Tartar Kier Oil 

Starch Sulphonated Castor Oils 
Scouring Oil Label Gum 

Printing Gum C Printing Gum 

Turkey Red Oils No. 245 Scouring Oil 


Selling Agents for 
HERRICK-VOIGT CHEMICAL 
CORP. 


Factory: Bayonne, N. J. 


New England Selling Agents 
WATSON-PARK COMPANY 
165 High Street, Boston 


Western sates Agents 
HEFTI & SONS 
120 West Kinzie St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Rayon Finishing Machine 
inspect, Finish, Measure, and Roll 
Up in One Operation 
The Grand Rapids Textile Machine 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has spent 
considerable time in the actual field of 
operation in studying the finishing of 
knitted rayon goods, with the result 
that they are now able to offer a new 
rayon finishing machine to the knit 





TEXTILE WORLD 





before rolling. For this purpose, a 
motor-driven blower unit furnishes a 
blast of cold air which directed 
against the fabric through a duct ar- 
ranged to distribute the air uniformly 
across the piece before it reaches the 
point where it rolled up. This 
drives out all steam moisture, 
cools the fabric, and aids in producing 
the desired finish. 


is 


is 


and 


An attached table supports a reel- 








Machine on Which Rayon Knit Goods May Be Inspected, 
Finished, Measured, and Rolled Up in One Operation 
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Combination Grease Cups totalizing the demand of any number 
ot circuits trom two to eight. In size, 
in appearance of it 


similar to the Type PD demand meter. 


Hexagonal Compression Cups with @5 the case, 


Alemite Fittings 


Ot interest to all manufacturers 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


whose processes or fabrication require DELINTER. 1,624,435. J. E. Redus, Men 
the use of grease cups, should be the phis, Tem ; 

announcement by the Link-Belt Co., Kyirtixc machine. 1.624.373. P. G 
Chicago, Ill., of their new ‘“Hex-Top” Stroud, Belmont, and W. .\. Simon 
malleable iron compression grease Franklin, N. H. Assignors to Acme 
cups with Alemite or Zerk fittings. Knitting Machine & Needle C 
The trade name “Hex-Top” very _Franklin, N. H. 

aptly describes the shape of the grease KNITTING machine, Circular. 1,624,482 


EK. H. M. E. Durand, Paris, France 


It is six-sided, to offer an_ ,- me 
KNITTING machines. Striping attachment 


cup head. 





easy purchase for any type of wrench, for, 1,624,792. W. Larkin, Norris- 
and a good grip for the hand. town, Pa. Assignor to Fidelity Mach 
he combination of compression ine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
grease cup and Alemite fittings is said Loom picker. 1,624,870. D. J. Higgins, 
to be a distinct improvement over Adams, Mass. 
either article used separately. An ex- Looms, Harness for. 1,624,515. P. 1 
ample of this would be in the lubricat- Spencer, Millbury, Mass. Assignor t 
ing system of a long belt conveyor us- J. H. 4 ilams Co., ( tica, N. x. 
, ’ Looms, Shuttle mechanism for. 1,624,- 
antaats ae 108. J. Lucas, Savannah, Ga. Assignor 
" to Lucas-Lamborn Loom Corp., New 
: he York, N. Y. 
SHUTTLE. 1,624,516. P. L. Spencer, 
Millbury, Mass. Assignor to J. H. 
Williams Co., Utica, N. Y. 
Sirk and yarn thread tensioning and 
waxing device. 1,624,844. W. Noga, 


Le Detroit, Mich. 
New Hex-Top Grease Cups with Various Spr~ntng machines. 


Stop motion for 
Pressure Gun Fittings 


1,623,964. P. S. Giroux, W. Warren, 
Mass. 
ing many grease cups for the idlers. Sprnninc, twisting, and like frames, 
Here the easiest, quickest, and most Spindle for. 1,624,713. T. A. and H. 


A. Boyd, Glasgow, Scotland. 

TEMPLE roll. 1,624,503. J. J. O’Connell, 
Milford, Mass. Assignor to Hopedale 
Manufacturing Co., Milford, Mass. 


economical way to fill all the cups at 
one time is with a grease gun applied 
to the Alemite fitting, when the cap 
is turned up to a high point but not 
entirely unscrewed or removed. 

The filling can be done without 
waste of grease, and without any in- 
convenience. The cup holds a good 
reserve for use of the compression 
feature, and an occasional slight screw- 
ing down by hand or wrench is all 


British Exports of Cotton Goods 

Exports of cotton yarns and manu- 
facturers from the United Kingdom 
during March amounted to £13,- 
413,378 and the total of manufactured 
articles to £49,062,921, compared with 


goods finisher. The machine is known stand with tension to 


as No. 1136, and is designed so that 


allow 
the fabric off a roll or from a truck. 


that is necessary until it is time for a 
general refilling of the cups. If a bear- 
ing becomes warm when the grease 


£10,961,642 and £41,566,139 in Feb- 
ruary, and £16,245,864 and £53,522,497 
in March 1926. For the three months 


inspection, finishing, measuring, and 
rolling-up are all done in one opera- 
tion. The machine has been given 
practical tests under production condi- 
tions, and it is claimed that results 
show that every roll is even, is ac- 
curately measured, is rolled up cool, 
and is well finished. 






The machine consists of three steel 
rolls placed in a horizontal position 
ind covered with fabric. The pres- 
sure between the rolls is controlled by 

pair of heavy springs with screw 
uljustment. The rolls can be opened 
or adjusting the fabric by a cam and 
In finishing rayon, the rolls are 
it heated. A spreader rests vertic- 
ly on the rolls between adjustable 
uides, and is surrounded by a speci- 
ly constructed monel metal 

x twhich eliminates all condensa- 
nm, der the purpose of putting live 
eam into the fabric evenly while it 
isseS- over the spreader. 

Knitted rayon goods should be cool 











lev er. 







steam 














The fabric can be readily inspected as 
it passes over the overhead reel, there 
being over eight feet visible at all 
times during the finishing process. A 
dependable yardage counter with an 
arrangement for bringing the counter- 
wheel in or out of contact with the 
fabric as it passes over the third roll, 
serves as reliable [ 
measuring. 

The drive is a direct. belt-connected 
motor through a ratchet which permits 
the operator to turn the rolls through 
a hand-wheel when starting the 
through, and when setting the counter 
accurately. 

rhe 
use by dyers and finishers of tubular 
fabrics, 


a means Oo! 


fabric 


, d ‘ . 
is adapted tor general 


machine 
and for those who wish to do 
their own finishing or refinishing, 
rolling, and measuring. The machine 
is equipped-with motors and switches, 
and can operated from a light 
socket. 


in sizes to suit various requirements 


be 


Ten spreaders are furnished 


ended March the figures were $36,- 
822,676 and £134,329,067 against 
£46,469,947 and £152,683,117 in the 
corresponding three months of 1926. 


Shipments of cotton piece goods in 


gun is not at hand, a turn or so of the 
cap takes care of the emergency. 

The various types of pressure 
grease gun fittings allow that the cups 


may be easily filled when used in 

places difficultly accessible for un- March totalled £10,006,577 represent- 
screwing the entire top of the cup ‘8 393,928,200 sq. yds., compared 
and replacing it after it has been with £8,188,083 and 298,754,100 sq. 


yds. in February, and £12,451,363 and 
403,749,600 sq. yds. in March 1926. 
In the three months ended March the 
exports were £27,523,349 and _1,- 
015,027,100 sq. yds., the comparative 


packed with grease. 





Totalizing Demand Relay 


Summation Transmitted to One figures for the previous year being 
Contact-Operated Meter £35,438,588 and 1,125,756,100 sq. yds, 
\ device for totalizing the sim The cotton yarns shipped in March 
ultaneou cle d ot eve in- were valued at £2,079,469, the weight 
ividual « uit been developed being 19,270,800 lb. In February, the 
the Gen ar c | The new figures were £1,586,368 and 14,259,400 
re \ DD) the demand lb. and in March 1926 £2,071,491 and 
from several watthour meters and al- 16,004,400 Ib. During the three 
lows the summation to be transmitted months ended March the exports were 
to one demand meter, which can be of £5,523,461 and 49,436,300 lb., com- 
any contact-operated type The relay pared with £6,354,520 and 48,447,600 
can be furnished in forms suitable for lb., in 1926. 
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LIN TIN 


An excellent full reddish 
bordeaux is obtained with 
this new dyestuff 


CIBANONE BORDEAUX B 


This extension of the valuable Cibanone series is suitable for the dyeing of all forms 
of cotton. Its good fastness qualities to Washing, Boiling and Chlorine make it par- 
ticularly suitable for colored woven goods. Fastness to Light is fairly good but slightly 
inferior in this respect to the best of the series. Cibanone Bordeaux B can be dyed in the 
Bark, Jig or Machine of any description. 


TINUE 


The shade of Cibanone Bordeaux B has hitherto not been attainable by any Anthra- 
quinone vat dyestuff as a self shade but only by combinations. 





This meritorious color is recommended for Viscose and other artificial silks of similar 
dyeing properties, Natural and Schappe Silk, and for Calico and Silk Printings as 
described in a folder which we will be glad to send upon request. You will be interested 
also in the sample dyeings included in this folder. 


TIN TE NI ND, 


Sole Representatives in the United States Sole Selling Agents for 


SOCIETY OF zDa @Oiinc. DOWS INDIGO 


CI 1EMICAL IN DUSTRY IN BASLE CEDAR and WASHINGTON STREETS ano 
MIDLAND VAT BLUES 


NUNEZ 


Basle, Switzerland 


BRANCHES 


WIN SIN TINTING TI (ay))) ‘cwsaccummia-provioence san Francisco ((M@»)S NUNN INI ZN 
eS SSS SSS, : ‘ Ciba Co.Ltd. Montreal, Canada Ay ———————— 
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6, UR trade mark upon the finished 

fabric, whether Dyed, Printed or 
Weighted, carries a definite assur- 
ance of the highest attainments in 
quality of workmanship. 


| United Piece Dye Works 


DYERS, PRINTERS, FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS IN THE PIECE 
SCIENTIFIC WEIGHTING - - SKEIN DYEING 


| LODI ~ + NEW JERSEY 


New York Office: 132 MADISON AVENUE 


Mab 
LODI, HAWTHORNE, PATERSON, N. J., and ALLENTOWN, PA 
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COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 

“Wellman Cotton Mill Co., Athens, 
Ala., which is now operated by the same 
interests as the Volunteer Knitting Mills, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has announced that 
it will immediately increase the number 
of spindles from 7,328 to 12,000. The 
work of adding these spindles has al- 
ready begun and at the same time 120 
knitting machines are being added. 
Most of the latter have already been in- 
stalled. 


*Connecticut Mills Co., Decatur, Ala., 
expects to have the installation of some 
of its machinery under way at the local 
plant by May 15. Steel for the third 
story of the main building is being 
erected. 


Little Rock (Ark.) Textile Co. has 
heen chartered with capital of $50,000, 
half of which has been subscribed. Con- 
struction of a plant, to have an_ initial 
equipment of 1,500 spindles, will begin 
early in May and it is expected to start 
producing twine and rope some time in 


\ugust. Later, it is planned to manufac- 
ture other cotton products. J. G. 
Sanders, textile instructor’ at the 


\rkansas Polytechnic School at Russell- 


ville, will be the general manager. C. V. 
Hoke is president; Ben. Lessenberry, 
vice president and Mrs. C. V. Hoke, 


secretary and treasurer of the company. 
Mr. Hoke is also president of the 
Arkansas Broom Works, Little Rock. 


J. & J. Cash, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal., 
are having plans drawn for a new one- 
story mill, 50 x 130 ft., at 64th St. and 
Gramercy Place. It will be of brick, 
with cement floors, steel sash, and com- 
position roofing. Holmes & Sanborn, 
Black Bldg., are architects. 


“Art Trimming & Label Corp., 
North Bergen, N. J., organized with 
capital of $15,000, a short time ago, has 
started the manufacture of narrow fabrics 
in a one-story brick building having 
4000 sq. ft. of floor space at 509 30th 
St., equipped with ten looms. The firm 
buys 30s-1, 60s-2, 80s-2 and 10s-2 cotton 
yarns and 150 and 300 
yarns. Product is sold 
Neuhoff, New York. 
bought. Hermann Kurz is president of 
the new company and George B. 
Robinton, treasurer. Hermann Heyder is 
superintendent of the plant. 


denier rayon 
through Karl 
Electric power is 


Carlton Yarn Mills, Cherryville, 
N. C., are building a new picker room 
and installing new pickers and cleaning 
machinery. 


Statesville (N. C.) Cotton Mills 
have completed the installation of 5,068 
additional spindles, giving the mill a total 
61 18,102 spindles, producing fine novelty 
Varns., 


Quaker Towel Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Mascher & York Sts., has recently 
started operations at this address and is 
how operating 12 looms, which will be 
increased in the near future. The mill 
is in charge of Samuel Kissin. 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


Ninety Six (S. C.) Cotton Mill has 
awarded contract to Tucker & Laxton, 
Charlotte, N. C., for building sewer lines 
in its village at a total cost of $50,000. 
The lines will be five miles in length. 

Cannon Mfg. Co., York, S. C., has 
completed construction of a new picker 
room and is now installing machinery. 


*Valley Cotton Miills, 
Texas. 


Harlingen, 
According to latest reports, con- 
struction of this new plant is expected to 
begin in about 30 days. It will be a one- 
story, 100 x 240 ft. structure, equipped 
with 5,000 spindles and auxiliary ma- 


chinery for the production of cotton 
goods. Electric power will be purchased. 
J. R. Roberts is president; L. H. 


Thompson, treasurer and S. F. 
secretary. 


Ewings, 


Fact and Gossip 

Simon Mattress Mfg. Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., is considering the erection of 
a new three-story reinforced concrete 
plant on site bounded by ArmstrongAve., 
Yosemite St., and the line of the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad, reported to cost ‘n 
excess of $75,000, with equipment. 


*Fuller Fabric Co., Middletown, 
Conn., which has acquired the F. & M. 
Fabric Co., has incorporated with $50, 
000 capital. Russell T. and Alice M. 
Fuller and Guy Cambria are the incor- 
porators. 


Barrow County 
Winder, Ga. Russell 
of the Parkhill 
keag Mig. Co. 


Cotton Mills, 
B. Lowe, manager 
division of the Amos- 
Fitchburg, Mass., has 
bought a half interest in the Barrow 
County Cotton Mills operating plants 
here and in Lawrenceville, and states that 
this is a personal investment and that the 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co. is not involved in 
any way. There will be no change in 
the officials and management of the mill 
other than the appointment of D. C. 
Finney, who several years ago was agent 
of the Lowe Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala., 
as manager. 


Berkshire Cotton Mfg. Co., Adams, 
Mass., plans to operate Mill No. 2 on a 
day and night basis in the spinning, weav- 
ing and carding departments early in May 


which will assure work for about 400 
additiona! hands. 
*Renfrew Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass. 


Liquidation has not been deemed advisable 
since the plant is operating better than a 
year ago. Refinancing plans are under 
way and are expected to be completed by 
the end of May. 


*Howard-Arthur Mills, Fall River, 
Mass., formerly the Seaconnet Mills, 
were formally dedicated April 20. Howard 
Arthur Newman, nine-year old 
grandson of Elias Reiss, of New York, 
after whom the plant was named turned 
the power switch at 10 a. m., officially 
starting a part of the machinery. It is 
planned to complete electrification of the 
plant, to replace all plain looms with auto- 
matics and some of the old preparatory 
machinery with new. 


Reiss 


F. Burkhart Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., has closed negotiations for the pur- 
chase of the plant of the Frederick R. 


Gerry Co., Island Road and 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., on a 
about nine acres of land. The property 
was secured for a stated consideration 
of $130,000, and will be occupied by the 
purchasing company for -a 
mill. 


Brewster 
tract of 


new eastern 


Newmarket (N. H.) Mfg. Co., has 
adopted a night shift at its local mills, 
to be continued for an indefinite period. 
Additions have been made to the work- 
ing force. 


A. M. Turrell Fabrics Corp., New 
York, N. Y., has been incorporated with 
capital of $1,000,000, to deal in textile 
fabrics. The incorporators are Rich- 
ard W. Matthews, William H. Callahan 
and Chester Rohrlich, 111 


New York. 


Broadway, 


Troy (N. Y.) Yarn Co. is now oper- 
ating on overtime schedules with an en- 
larged working force. 


Stowe Spinning Co., Belmont, N. C. 
The new Presbyterian Chapel erected by 
the congregation of the Belmont Presby- 
terian church at the Stowe mill, im 
North Belmont was formally dedicated 
Sunday night, April 24. 


Hanover Thread Mills, Inc., 
tonia, N. C., have been bought from W. 
T. Rankin R. Grady 
A. G. Myers will 
in the mill and con- 
as vice-president. Officers of the 
organization will be as_ follows: 
R. Grady Rankin, president and treasurer ; 
A. G. Myers, vice-president, and Henry 
Rankin, secretary. 


Gas- 
and associates by 
Rankin and associates. 
retain his interest 
tinue 
new 


Proximity Mfg. Co., White Oak 
Cotton Mills and Revolution Cotton 
Mills, Greensboro, N. C., have received 
notice from the post office department at 
Washington stating that carrier delivery 
service will start in the mill villages on 
May 1. Heretofore the people residing 
in these villages have been served from 
branch post offices but hereafter regular 
city carrier will be provided. 
incor- 


service 


Two years ago this section 


g was 
porated into Greater Greensboro. 
Art Cloth Mills, Inc., Lowell, N. C., 


will in the future be known as the Jud- 


son Mills No. 3: B. E. Geer, of Green- 
ville, S. C., president and treasurer of 
the Judson Mills in that city, is also 
head of the plant at Lowell. No 


changes will be made in the management. 


Rockfish Mills, Inc., Rocky Mount, 
N. C., have opened New York offices at 
456-460 Fourth Ave., under the sales 
management of H. Gray Dolliver. Card- 
ed peeler yarns of high grade will be 
sold direct to the trade in numbers rang- 
ing from 26s to 40s, single and ply. 


Williamson Mills Co., Charleston, S. 
C., have appointed the Cannon Mills, Inc., 
New York, selling agents for its pro 
duct. 


Edna (Tex.) Mattress Co., plans 
the rebuilding of the portion of its plant 
destroyed by fire, April 15. An official 
estimate of not been an- 
nounced. 


the loss has 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 

John Zimmerman & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is the name of a new company 
recently formed, to manufacture rugs. 
They have secured manufacturing space 
in the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. building, 
located at 2lst and Allegheny Ave. The 
new concern is manufacturing plush 
rugs having an initial equipment of two 
looms. 


Rochambeau Worsted Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., is building a concrete struc- 
ture on King St., to be used as a garage. 


Fact and Gossip 

Quinebaug Mill of the Intervale 
Mills, Inc., Quinebaug, Conn., is closed 
down until business warrants resumption 
of operations. 


S. N. & C. Russell Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
field, Mass., resumed operations on April 
25 aiter a week’s shut down. 


Taconic Mills of James & E. H. 
Wilson, Inc., Pittsfield, Mass. A Wor- 
cester county woolen 
said to be negotiating 
purchase of these 


manufacturer is 
for the lease or 
mills, which were 
lf negotiations are com- 
pleted the mills will continue to make 
woolens. 


closed recently. 


Puritan Mill of the Intervale Mills, 
Inc., Webster, Mass., has been shut down 
for an indefinite period. 


*Salamanca (N. Y.) Wool Combing 
Corp., recently formed to engage in 
commission wool scouring and combing, 
has an equipment of 10 combs and 7 
cards. Thos. McCabe is president, J. P. 
Quigley, vice-president and Erik 
Frederickson, treasurer. Edward H. 
Moyer has been appointed their agent, 
having offices at 14 N. Front St, 
Philadelphia. 


Wagner Rug Works, Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., are again operating at full capa- 


city with an enlarged working force. 


Waterloo (N. Y.) Textile Corp. has 
installed a large new steam boiler, the 
placing of which caused the 
of the plant for a few days. 


shutdown 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


*W. B. Davis & Sons, Inc., Fort 
Payne, Ala., have started construction 
of an addition to its mill. The new 


building is located across the street from 
the present mill. 


Sexton Mfg. Co., Fairfield, Ill., is re- 
ported to be considering the construction 


“of an addition to one of its mills. 


*Paducah (Ky.) Hosiery Mills have 
awarded contract for building a branch 
plant at Murray, Ky., to R. T. Cathey, 
local contractor. Work on the plant, 
which will cost approximately $20,000, 
will commence at once. 


Beattie Hosiery Co., Inc., Somerset, 
Ky., has resumed operations after re- 
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Plant of Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 





For Rayon Knitwear: 
ART SILK SOFTENER 


To give softness, silky hand, better 
penetration and more even dyeing. 


WOLFCO SOLVENT 


For scouring rayon; removes winding 


Amber 
Soap Flakes 


oils effectively. 


2 


for For Hosiery: 
eee BOIL-OFF OIL 
and To degum, clean up and increase lustre. 


SCOURING MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


For the best results in finishing and 
dyeing. 


Made from the best grade of tallow. 
Will stand up under heavy fulling. 
Rinses freely in scouring. 


Procter & Gamble 


CINCINNATI, O. 


PECIALIZE 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 





Warehouses in 
all important centers 


JACQUES WOLF &Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N.¢J. 


Pacific and Mid-West Representatives 
THE CIBA CO., INC. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. OHICAGO, ILL. 


“GOOD SOAP IS GOOD BUSINESS”’ 
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Mill News—Continued | 


leling its plant and installing new ma- 
inery, according to report. 


Wm. F. Taubel, Inc., Camden, N. J., 
ve started the installation of additional 
tashioned knitting machines which 

ll increase the output of full fashioned 
iery at this plant by 500 dozen pairs a 
\ll of the additional machines will 
operation the latter part of August. 


McLoughlin Textile Corp., Utica, 

Y., has started operation of its new 

underwear plant, which, when run- 

ng at full capacity will turn out three 

usand dozen rayon garments weekly. 

e new plant is under the supervision 
Frank Eberly. 


D. B. McCrary, Asheboro, N. C., 
reasurer of the Acme Hosiery Mills, an- 
unces that a new company, to have a 
pital stock of $250,000, will establish a 
ew full-fashioned hosiery mill at Ashe- 
The plant will be two stories high, 
x 130 ft. Stockholders of th: com- 
pany will meet carly in May, elect officers 
ind perfect the organization. 
*S. S. Miller Hosiery Mills, Burling- 
n, N. C., have started the manufacture 


men's half hose in their new plant 
ere. 


‘Hoover Hosiery Co., Concord, 
N. C., is progressing with construction 
i an addition to its mill. It will be one- 
story, 60 x 120 it., and will be equipped 
with full fashioned knitting machines. 


Miller-White Hosiery Mills, Taylors- 
ville, N. C., have been organized with T. 
H. Miller, president; J. A. Miller, vice 
president and G. A. White, secretary and 
treasurer. Material is being placed on 
the ground for the erection of the mill 
building and the machinery has been pur- 
chased. Men’s hose will be manufac- 
tured. 


Waldensian Hosiery Mills, Waldese, 
N. C., will begin work immediately on a 
mill addition, 50 x 100 ft.; two stories 
high, to be equipped for the manufacture 
of full-fashioned hosiery. Machinery has 
heen bought. 


*Co-Ed Silk Hosiery Mills, 
Philadelphia, Pa., N. E. cor. Fairhill & 
Courtland Sts., manufacturers of full- 
tashioned silk hosiery, are now operating 
30 full-fashioned machines in their new 
plant, 10 loopers, 10 sewing machines and 

winders, representing a doubling of 
ipacity of their old plant recently sold. 


“Whitehall 
elphia, Pa., 
acturers, 


Inc., 


Knitting Mills, Phila- 
full-fashioned hosiery manu- 
have started operations in 
their new and modern building at Tor- 
resdale Ave. and Gillingham St. While 
heir total equipment of knitters and 
looters is not yet in operation, addi- 

nal machines are rapidly being set up 

| it is reported this concern will in 
the near future operate more machines 
an they intended several months ago. 


Vogue Silk Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, 

i, IS a new concern now installing ma- 

hinery for the manufacture of ladies’ 
ill-fashioned silk hosiery. They have 
ken 10,000 sq. ft. of floor space in build- 

ng located at 21st & Toronto Sts., run- 
ing to Clearfield St. 
started, an 


Production has not 
official of the company 
stating that they expect to have machines 
operation within’ four weeks. ~Their 
initial equipment will consist of from 12 
15 full-fashioned machines. 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


Samuel 


Tait, formerly of the Howard Hosiery 
Co., D. & Ontario Sts., is identified with 
this new company. 


Charles A. Wanner, Fleetwood, Pa., 
is installing a number of additional ma- 
chines in his hosiery mill. 


Oscar Nebel Co., Inc., Hatboro, Pa., 
manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery 
according to report, have had plans drawn | 
for the construction « 


§ an addition to 
their plant here. This new addition when 
completed would be used as a throwing 


plant. 


Iris Knitting Corp., Pottstown, Pa., | 
manufacturers of women’s rayon under- | 
wear, is equipping another mill in Potts- | 
town for the same class of work. This | 
will be their Mill No. 2 and will be known 
as the Glorie Knitters. 


Weiss Hosiery Mill, Cleveland, Tenn., 
has been purchased by Shreve & Adams, 
New York selling agents and Clyde Wil- 
kins, well known 
manufacturer. 
larged through 


Chattanooga hosiery 
The plant is to be en- 
e-ection of an addition 
and the installation of new machinery at 
a cost of about $30,000. Mr. Wilkins 
announces that a new corporation will be 
formed shortly although he said a name 
had not been decided upon. Shreve & | 
Adams will sell the entire output of the 
mill, which, with the enlargements 
planned it will have a production of 600 | 
dozen pairs of hose a day. C. H. Weiss, | 
who was president and chief stockholder 
of the Weiss plant, will retire from ac- 
tive business. Mr. Wilkins continues his 
present connectiin with the Champion 
Knitting Mills, Chattanooga, as well as 
his other interests. 


Eagle Knitting Mills, Milwaukee, | 
Wis., have engaged the Federal Engineer- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, to prepare plans for | 
a new four-story mill, 100 x 140 ft., to be | 
erected at the southwest corner of Reed | 
and Virginia Sts. 


Fact and Gossip 

Van Lopik Knitting Co., Zeeland, 
Mich., has filed notice of dissolution un- 
der state laws. 


Griffin Knitting Mills, Amsterdam, | 
N. Y., have been leased to the Collette 
Mfg. Co. The Griffin company has dis- 
posed of its equipment and dismantled 
the plant. 


Clark Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y., 
whose business has been practically at a 
standstill for some time, awaiting advice 
from the executors of the estate of one 
of the stockholders who died some time 
ago, will probably continue operations 
under the name of the Clark Velvetan | 
Co., although nothing has been arranged 
definitely, according to Thomas A. Clark, 
president. 


Radiehl Hosiery Co., Reading, Pa., 


has discontinued business permanently. 


Unionwear Corp., Union, S. C., has 
applied for a charter to manufacture and 
sell underwear, with capital stock of 
$60,000. The incorporators are S. M.|} 
Edelstein, of Brooklyn, N. Y. and H. 
M. Arthur, of Union. Mr. Edelstein is 
also a director of the Liberty Fabrics 
Corp., which is moving its plant from 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Union. 


Apex Knitting Co., Ingersoll, Ont., | 
Canada. The plant of this company, 
which has been vacant for over two years | 
has been sold to the Tred-Rite Shoe Co., | 
Otterville, Ont. | 
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What is your percentage 
of wasted lubricant? 


If you use liquid oil, a large percentage drips 
and wastes away in applying it to the bearing. 
Another large percentage of liquid oi] leaks and 
drips out of bearings, while machines are in 
operation. 


Then too liquid oil often gets on the product 
and adds depreciation of product to loss of 
lubricant. 


You minimize waste of lubricant and protect 
goods in process from damage by oil when you 
use 






TRADE MARK 


NON- 


UNITED ST.ATES 


REGISTERED IN 


D OIL 


PATENT OFFICE 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


which feeds a-drop-at-a-time to the bearing 
eliminating waste in application. Once in the 
bearing NON-FLUID OIL stays there —it 
won't leak out. 


Every drop of NON-FLUID OIL you buy 
gives full lubricating service. No loss through 
waste and a constant check on friction which 
keeps down wear on machines and power loss. 
Then too the use of NON-FLUID OIL guards 
goods in process against damage from oil spots. 


If NON-FLUID OIL is not yet used in 
your mill, write for bulletin, “Lubrication 
of Textile Machinery’ and free testing 
sample. 





—— See Also 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG——— 


T.W.4-30-27 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” 
and samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below: 
[_] Pickers 


| Cards 


Looms | Shafting 
Motors 


| Chain Drives 


Twister Rings 


Spinning Frames | Ball Bearings 












| NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Warehouses: 
CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE,R.I. ATLANTA,GA. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE,N.C. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





GREENVILLE,S.C. 
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& NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
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CANVAS 


FIG. 67? 


SHIPPING HAMPER 


Flexible steel frame. 
Strong canvas body. 
Tough wood top. 
Renewable wood shoes. 


Whether by 
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SHIPPING HAMPERS 


Embody qualities appreciated by the occasional mill that 


transfers goods in process. 


motor truck, express or freight, great dur- 


ability, protection to contents, smoothness and lightness 


are desirable 


All are found in the Lane shipping hamper. 


W. T. LANE & BROS. 








Nota drop 
wasted— 


Not a chance 
taken — 


when a Belke pumps your acid 





day hand pump. It eliminates the “tip and spill’ method, its 

dangers and troubles. For the Belke can’t waste a drop — its 
flow is governed automatically. You can draw a cuptul or empty the 
tank just as you like 


T RANSFER the acid from your carboys with this safe, modern 


The Belke Pump is easily put in position. Merely set it on the acid 
carboy and let the intake hose fall into the bottle. Lead and mone! 
metal throughout, this pump can't corrode. Approved by insurance 
companies 


We also specialize in making acid containers of hard rubber. II rite 


for pamphlets describing our labor-saving equipment 


BELKE 


BELKE MFG. CO., 
2952 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. 


Gentlemen 


either send full payment, or return the pump without 
further obligation 


EE Aa kek gh s AS RE EER eee kd Dhabas d bee ROeeedE EDO 


PUMP 


Address ... 


ACID HAND | Send me one of your acid-proof hand carboy pumps 
| on fifteen days’ free trial. After this time I will 








Mfrs. 





Write for Catalog No. 90. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 








For Your 
Smaller 
Batches— 


UICK and convenient. This 
Rome Paddle Type is spe- 
cially designed for your 

smailer hosiery batches. With 
both paddle and vat of monel, 
even colors are assured, and with 


the rolled edge paddles the goods 





not come in contact with the live 
steam. A large outlet permits 
quick and thorough drainage. 


This Steel Frame Machine is 
built in sizes to handle from 10 
to 200 pound loads. 





cannot be roughened. 


Steam enters through perfo- 
rated brass pipe in bottom and 
over the pipe is a plate of per- 
forated monel. The liquor is 
heated rapidly but the goods do 


We also build the paddle ma- 
chines with the vat of cypress, 
lined with monel metal, and RO- 
TARY MACHINES of all sizes 
—steel for sulphur dyes, and 
monel for other colors and for 
bleaching. 


Write us for complete description and prices. 


ROME MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., ROME, GA. 


ROME DYE MACHINES 
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Mill News—Continued 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 

Buser Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., is 
building a new two-story addition which 
will be completed in about a month. 
Seyeral new jacquard looms are to be 
installed, increasing the capacity of the 
mill about 50%. 


H. Kluger, Paterson, N. J., who has 
been located at 22-28 Mercer St., for a 
number of years, has leased the lower 
floor of the building on Godwin St., 
formerly occupied by B. Edmund David, 
Inc. New winding and warping mach- 
and additional looms, which will 
make a total of 110 looms for this mill, 
are now being installed. Operations are 
expected to begin in the new quarters 
in about two weeks. 


mery 


Press & Brower, Fayetteville, N. C. 
the new. owners of the former Haw- 
thorne silk mills, expect to start the 
manufacture of broad silks in about two 
weeks, equipped with 100 45 and 52-in. 
C & K looms. Electric power will be 
purchased. 


Fact and Gossip 

Globe Silk Works, Inc., New Haven, 
Conn., have filed preliminary notice of 
company dissolution. The Globe Works 
were recently merged with the D. E. 
\dams Co., of Athol, Mass., under the 
name Adams Silk Co.. 


B. Edmund David, Inc., Paterson, 
NX. J., have sold their building on Godwin 
St., and are transferring some of the ma- 
chinery to their other mills. 


*Ellenday Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., 
recently noted organized, will not manu- 
facture, but deal in raw and thrown silk. 
Fred. A. Ellenbogen is president and 
George E. Day, treasurer. 


H. Summer & Son, Inc., Paterson, 
N. J., have leased part of the building on 
Godwin St., formerly occupied by B. 
Edmund David, Inc. and will move to 
the new quarters about May 1. It is 
said some new machinery will be pur- 
chased. 


Leading Silk Mills, Inc., Paterson, N. 
J., recently formed with a capital of $30,- 
000, to operate a mill, will be represented 
by Harry Teitelbaum, 347 E. 32d St., 
Paterson. The incorporators are Philip 
Weiss, Nathan Koslow and Morris Glas- 
gall 


Fleetwood Silk Co., Inc., Fleetwood, 
Pa. A petition for a decree of dissolu- 
tion of this company has been filed by 
Attorney W. A. Witman, Jr., on behalf 
1 D. F. Kelchner, president, and R. I. 
ap secretary. Hearing will be held 
May 21. 


“New Castle (Pa.) Silk Mill has 
been. incorporated to carry on the manu- 
lacture of broad silks. It is planned to 


nstall additional looms and auxiliary 
equipment. 


RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 

Industrial Fibre Co., Cleveland, 
Vhio, is expanding its coning facilities 
ad is converting a portion of its 150 
denier yarns to cones. 


. ¥ . . . 
Indicates previous mention of project. 








Paterson, N. J., have acquired property | 
at 59-63 Laurel St., and are said to be 
considering the erection of a one-story 
dye works on site. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH || \The Temperature 
New Construction and Additions | egulators with a 
Clifton Piece Dye Works, Inc., i eputation, Based on — 










Proven Performance 
in the Textile Field 


DeGise Silk Dyeing Co., Paterson, | 
N. J. The plant of this company which 
was recently sold, is being remodeled, and | 
new machinery for piece dyeing and 
weighting installed. John J. Steller, sec- | 
retary and general superintendent of the | 
Sunbury (Pa.) Converting Works, is | 
president of the company which has ac- 
quired the DeGise plant. 


Columbia Mills, Inc., Minetto, N. Y., 
have awarded contract to the Aberthaw 
Construction Co., Boston, for erecting | 
three new buildings which will add appre- | 
ciably to the present capacity of the plant. 
The new structures will 
mately $200,000. 


Erie Dyeing & Processing Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has enlarged its facili- 
ties for handling rayon skeins. 





BECAUSE: 
Completely Automatic 


Once installed, Sylphon Temperature Regu 
lators operate automatically year in and yeat 


out, without supervision of any kind. 







No Repair Costs 


cost approxi- 
abs utely 


Sylphon Regulators self-con- 


tained have no delicate or complicated 


auxiliaries to get out of order, or require 


adjustment. 


*Dexter Rayon Dyeing Corp., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., recently noted incorporated 
with capital of $10,000, will start dyeing 
rayon skeins in leased quarters at 48 
Broadway, about May 1. Electric power 
will be purchased. F. H. Schloss is pres- 
ident and L. McKenzie, treasurer of the | 
new company. 


Easily Installed 


Because of its compact construction, the 
Sylphon is the simplest of all regulators to 


install. 


Adaptable 


Sylphon Temperature Regulators are made in various 


Fact and Gossip 

Anco Finishing Corp., Wilkinsonville, | el alll siti iliac aaa: aiaaris te 
Mass., has been petitioned in bankruptcy | types which are readily adaptable to practically every tem- 
by three Worcester, Mass., creditors | Hundreds 
whose claims aggregate $1,644.52 and who | 
allege preferential payments. 


perature control problem of the Textile field. 
of these regulators are profitably operating in the cotton, 


silk, artificial silk and woolen mills of the country, insur- 

Westmoreland Dye Works, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Jasper & Westmoreland Sts., 
dyers of worsted tops, dyers and finishers | 
of men’s wear and dress goods, have been 
sold to Messrs. Prevost and Fredericks, 
formerly proprietors of the Janero Dye 
Works, according to an announcement 
made by H. D. McChord Weir, president 
of the Westmoreland Dye Works. Plant 
was taken over by the new interests last 


ing regularity of production, uniformity of quality, and 
effecting material savings in labor cost and steam con- 
sumption. 


Positive Accuracy 
The motor element in every Sylphon Regulator is the 
Sylphon Bellows, the most accurate and flexible expan- 
sion unit known to science. 


Woonsocket, R. I. Sale of the property | 
of this company to William B. Dunn Co., | 


week. It was stated H. D. M. Weir, | 
John R. Ecob and C. Nelson Weir were 
retiring from the business. - ‘ r— 
a Pe | This 48 page Bulletin Shows Pro- ee 
ous ; Dati , y =a 
Hilsar Dyeing & Finishing Co.,| fits Obtainable with Sylphon Ta 
| 


Temperature Control... . 


‘ Vylelion 


cece ae 4 ; eee 
) > s ae ¢ > , >. | i - _ Mare 
Providence, has been authorized by Pre- | Every phase of temperature control in the Pi. 
siding Justice Willard B. Tanner of the | ; > é : tile Prevents “Pacey 
; er “pur oa lextile Field is detailed in practical appli- j ing 
Superior Court, Providence. The prop- | ‘ 
cation. 


erty is to be sold by the receiver, Everett 
L. Walling, for $5,000 in cash, pur- 
chaser to pay $4,333 mortgage. 


Ask for a copy of GT-109 
American Finishing Co., Memphis, | 
Tenn., is continuing day and night sched- 
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ules at its plant, an May rill com- See Also ie 
s at its plant, au don May 1 will com CONG ASen doxTns o 
plete a record of 34 months on this basis. ——CATALOG-—— 








MISCELLANEOUS 


dhe Julton Sylphon Company 
Originators and Patentees of the Sylphon Bellows 


Knoxville, Tennessee, U.S.A. 


Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and in all principal cities of the U. S. 


European representatives: Canadian representatives: 
Crosby Valve & Engineering Co., Ltd., Darling Brothers, Ltd., 
41-42 Foley Street, 120 Prince St., 
London, W. I., England Montreal, Canada 


New Construction and Additions 
*Record Mfg. Co., Inc., West New 
York, N. J., recently organized, will 
start the manufacture of embroideries 
and laces in leased quarters at 425 Palis- 
ade Ave. about July 1, equipped with 10 
Schiffi machines. M. Gantz is presi- 
dent and treasurer of the company. 
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E like to feel that the 
success of the knitting 
industry is ours, too. 


This sympathetic alliance with the 
industry we serve has inspired the 
most careful attention to knitting 
requirements. 'It is the} motive 


power behind theYexcellence 
of Scott & Williams machines, 
and our ability to incorporate 
improvements when conditions 
indicate the need for them. 


6stablished 18 el 


SCOTT & WI 


Incorporated 
366 Broadway, New York 


Unesennncaieiiny 
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Underwear Is Dull 
With Advance in Bals 


Demand for Rayon Continues Ex- 
tensive, Especially in Women’s 
Garments 


\ctivity in the underwear market 
is conspicuous by its absence. To be 
sure, there are those sellers who re- 
port continued demand for spring 
merchandise and backwardness on 
lelivery. This insistence upon quick 
shipment comes mostly from the West 
ind is not as general as it has been 
wing to the absence of seasonable 
weather. In particular, New York 
City trade is said to be complaining at 
the lack of business, both among job- 
ers and with the retailer. The effect 
; of course apparent in the primary 
iarket and as long as there is little 
isposition to place duplicate orders 
for fall conditions among sellers are 
iar from satisfactory. 

Further Balbriggan Advances 

lhe balbriggan situation continues 

surprise the producer as well as 
the selling representative. Mention 
as been made in these columns of 
the decreased output of this class of 
ierchandise, but obviously this is not 
the only factor in the situation for 
there is apparently, a larger consump- 
tion of bals than during the last two 
three years. One source of such 
demand can be found in the increased 
popularity of the athletic or pull-over 
shirt. Not only is this interfering 
with the knitted union suit, but ac- 
ding to reports is cutting into the 


call for nainsook garments. The fab- 
ric underwear man is complaining 
ibout business and is in_ instances 


putting in the athletic shirt to be used 
in combination with fabric 

running trunks. The 
eing advertised not 


drawers 
latter are 
only in_ staple 
ierchandise but also in blazer stripes. 
ne important distributor is advertis- 
ng to the consumer an athletic type 
shirt with blazer striped trunks at 75c 
each, or $1.50 for the combined gar- 
ent. The popularity of this char- 
cter of combination with,the younger 
generation and particularly with the 
llege man, seems to augur well for 
ts development as a vogue. 


Rayons Move Freely 

[here is little doubt that women’s 
rayon garments constitute one of the 
largest sections of the underwear mar- 
ket today. Nor is it believed that 
these lines have reached their crest 
popularity. Reports from. retail 
establishments with whom the repre- 
sentatives of manufacturers are in 
‘loser contact on rayon lines than on 
iny other class of knitted product, 
licate that the sale of rayon goods 
creasing by leaps and bounds. 
lev are interfering not only with the 


(Continued on page 67) 
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Cheaper Type of Fashioned Hose? 


Definite Policy May Be Behind Expansion Policy of Hosiery 
Leaders 


ULL-fashioned hosiery today ap- 

pears to be in a state of flux. 
That developments are to occur in the 
next few months which will make a 
decided change in the manufacturing 
as well as selling end, seems very 
evident. Everyone knows that there 
has been a large increase of capacity 
in this field, either potential or actual 
during the last several months. But 
it is believed the end is not vet. 
There are indications that certain of 
the largest factors in the full- 
fashioned field are prepared to extend 
their capacity to limits that 
have been thought out of all reason 
not so many years ago. As an illus- 
tration it is said that a 


would 


prominent 
manufacturer who now has an equip- 
ment of two hundred full-fashioned 
machines has ordered an equal num- 
ber and when these are installed it is 
planned to enlarge by the installation 
of two hundred more, making this 
plant one of the largest producers of 
full-fashioned hosiery in the country. 
It is also reported that another large 
full-fashioned manufacturer is secur- 
ing machines as rapidly as they can 
be turned out and is complaining be 
cause he cannot. get 
rapidly. 


them more 


Reasons Back of Expansion 


The question is naturally, raised as 
to whether this evidence of expansion, 
which includes desire on the part of 
other manufacturers to buy  full- 
fashioned mills which are not to be 
had, is based merely on current de- 
mand. There is no doubt that pres- 
ent capacity is well taken care of. A 
good many lines are sold ahead for 
several manu- 
facturers are behindhand ‘n delivery. 
3ut those who have made a careful 
study of the situation feel that the 
leaders are taking a long look ahead 
in adopting any policy of radical ex- 
pansion. So far, while there has been 
development in the enlargement 
of plants, manufacturers of — full 
fashioned hosiery for the most part 
have been so busy filling their orders 
that they have not given much time 


months to come, and 


or study to possible changes in their 
product. To be sure one important 
change has been forced upon them by 
the vogue of short skirts. Reference 
is to the increased length of boot which 
the exposure of nether 
made necessary. But there are 
prophecies that other changes will be 
effected along the line of cheaper mer- 
chandise. But what is to prevent 
eventually a combination of silk and 
rayon that will make possible the sale 
of stockings which ate to all intents 
and purposes silk, as’ well’ as full- 


limbs has 


fashioned, at a dollar a pair by the 
retailer? One manufacturer is doing 
this today, making a stocking com- 
posed of one thread of rayon and one 
of pure silk and selling thousands of 
pairs to chain stores who in turn re- 
tail the product for a dollar a pair. 


Effect of Cheaper Goods 

It is believed that the far-seeing 
manufacturer is looking toward the 
time when, with increased productive 
capacity, full-fashioned hosiery may 
be a most competitive article of mer- 
chandise, and 
something on 


seeking 
which the margin ot 
profit, while comparatively small, may 
allow them to offset the narrow mar- 
gin by 


therefore are 


y volume business. It may be 
said that if this development occurs it 
will demonstrate that the full 
fashioned hosiery manufacturer has 
not been able to maintain his status in 
the field in which he has elected to 
operate. Whatever may be the an- 
swer to this criticism, it would cer- 
tainly seem that if another class of 
product is to be put out, it will show 
conclusively that these manu- 
facturers are alive to the trend of the 
times and are determined to make a 
place for a product which is increas- 
ing in numbers daily. It may be an- 
other development attendant upon 
such a course involving the elimina- 
tion of certain of the smaller units in 
the industry, who may not be able to 
stand the competition of their larger 
producers with 
overhead and 


same 


small 
opportunities 


comparatively 
greater 
for economies. 


Possibilities of Mergers 
There are all sorts of rumors in the 
air of 


mergers of  full-fashioned 


hosiery mills. One such combination 
has already been effected and there 
are current reports that another is in 
embryo or at least that an attempt 
will be made to bring about such com 
bination with a proposed output of 
1,250,000 dozen pairs per vear. Noth- 
ing definite is known about these at- 
tempts at the momert, but where 
there is smoke there is usually some 
fire and this may be the means of 
eliminating certain of the small com 
petition. It believed that 
those who are working along the line 
of increased production and who are 
thinking of the possibility of cheaper 
tvpes of full-fashioned 


is also 


hosierv, are 
attitude of the 
consumer toward cheap merchandise 


sensing the general 


There are a few who will denv that 
the ultimate 
terested in 


consumer is more in 


stvlish merchandise at a 
price than in a high quality product. 
Stvle quickly. *that the 
majority do not feel like investing in 


changes so 
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high priced merchandise which they 
are not likely to wear for a prolonged 
period. This may be seen in all 
classes of wearing apparel, especially 
of a feminine nature. Nor is hosiery 
an exception. While the stvle element 
does not enter so strongly into full- 
fashioned hosiery as into certain other 
articles of women’s apparel, yet the 
question of durability and also the 
change in the demand for certain 
shades enter into the problem of get- 
ting one’s money's worth. If, there- 
fore, an article which looks like silk 
and is to all intents and purposes silk, 
can be sold for a popular price, the 
number of dozens consumed, it is be- . 
lieved, will be increasingly great. 
Therefore it does not seem as though 
the large manufacturer is proceeding 
along lines of expansion without hav- 
ing a ground work on which to base 
his policy. 


Black Bottom Fad 


\t the moment the feature in the 
full-fashioned hosiery market is the 
demand for the black bottom heel. 
here are those who are decidedly 
skeptical as to the indefinite continu- 
ance of this development, feeling it is 
only a fad which will be given its 
quietus by the production not only of 
ill-shaped and constructed 
heels, but also by the adoption of this 
character of stocking by all classes 
of consumer. This, it is thought, will 
interfere with the continued demand 
by the ultra-trade who do not care to 
wear the same things as “the common 
herd.” This is usually the course of 
any distinct departure in style in this 
fair country of ours and contrasting 
heel hosiery is not likely to be the 
exception. 


poorly 





Knitted Outerwear Colors for 
Fall and Winter 1927 

lhe Color Committee of the Na- 
tional Knitted Outerwear Association 
in cooperation with the Textile Color 
Card Association has recently selected 
16 colors to be featured during the 
fall and winter months. The colors 
have been chosen from the floss edi- 
tion of the 1927 Fall Season Card, 
issued by the Textile Color Catd As- 
sociation and the Fall 1927 Woolen 
Card, also issued by this association. 

Prominent among the 16 selected 
colors are “Autumn Glory,” a reddish 
copper tint; “Crimson Maple,” a dark 
scarlet and “Napoleon Blue,” the 
bright indigo so profusely used dur- 
ing the First Empire. The remain- 
ing 13 colors, chosen from the 1927 
fall woolen card include pastel shades 
suitable for sport wear such as “Musk- 
melon,” a pale yellow orange; “Flash,” 
a medium organge red; “Havana 
a light brick red; “Araby,” a 
light terra cotta and “Ripple Green,” 
a light bluish pastel green. Other 
shades, appropriate for autumn are 
“HMorsechestnut,” a deep mahogany; 


Rose,” 
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Wildman 
increases 
production 
decreases 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition cf the 
complete and informative book, “The 
Science of Knitting.’’¢ |\\Price $2.00. 


CIRCULAR RIBBER 
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“A in Brown,” a new light rust 
shade. “Mayfair Tan,” a pale cafe au 
lait color and “Gray Dawn,” a light 
slate gray. Blues comprise “Holland 
Blue, the color of old flemish tap- 
estr ind “Continental Blue,” an ex- 
tren dark navy. Two greens are 
“Vacabond Green,” a _ bluish jade 
greet) and “Pitchpine,” a soft grayish 
vellow green. Two other colors rec- 


ommended are Cloud Gray (Spring 
1927 woolen) and Monkey, Skin (Fall 


1927 SS). 


Underwear is Dull 
(Continued from page 65) 


call for silk but also for cotton. A 
salesman who has just returned from 
an extended trip reported to his prin- 
cipal this week that in many depart- 
ment stores he found the sections 
handling women’s cotton underwear 
were being operated at a loss and ata 
reduction in volume of something like 
25% to 30%, whereas those depart- 
ments handling rayon were forging 
ahead to an even greater percentage 
and showing a handsome profit. 


Possibilities of Men’s Rayons 
Those agents handling lines of 
rayon union suits, while not as en- 
thusiastic as sellers of women’s goods, 
still contend they are doing a good 
business. It is certain that the demand 
for men’s rayon suits is not extensive 
in this section of the country, but as 
mentioned before, the athletic type of 
cotton knitted shirt is finding its coun- 
terpart in a rayon garment which is 
being received with a good deal of 
enthusiasm. There is no gainsaying 
the fact that rayon cannot be treated 
like a piece of muslin and be expected 
to retain its pristine glory. The 
laundry may play havoc with a man’s 
suit of underwear, especially if it is 
worn for any length of time without 
washing, the necessary scrubbing hav- 
ing a deleterious effect. This is one 
{ the reasons why rayon has been 
more popular with the fairer sex— 
they know how to take care of it. If 
properly handled, it is claimed, how- 
ever, that a man’s rayon undershirt, or 
even union suit, is as durable as any- 
thing made of cotton or wool. As a 
matter of human interest an illustra- 
ton of this point might be given. A 
salesman for an underwear house 
talking on this subject, stated that he 
owned just three undershirts made of 
rayon. He had worn them for two 
years and they were as good as the 
day he bought them. He added, how- 
ever, that his wife washed one of 
these three shirts every other day in 
4 wash basin handling them just as 
Caretuily as she did her own wearing 
‘pparel, which accounts for their 
lasting iality. 

_ The cutting up trade is getting to 
€ a Cecided factor in the distribution 
undergarments. Buying the 
ri¢ the roll they cut and sew it 
garments which can be retailed 
mparatively cheap figure. 
is estimated by leading au- 
‘lorities that 80% of rayon lines is sold 
direct the retailer, yet the jobber 
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will buy cheap merchandise for which 
he has a more or less constant call. 
He carries them in stock to satisfy 
the demands of his trade, but he is not 
inclined to go extensively into the 
higher range of merchandise. An 
underwear manufacturer who has 
branched out extensively in the pro- 
duction of rayon states it to be his 
belief that this class of goods has al- 
most entirely supplanted anything 
from $2.50 up, whether it is cotton, 
wool or silk. Of course this does not 
mean as much as it might appear at 
first blush, for the volume of under- 
wear sold in this price range, other 
than rayon, is comparatively small. It 
would, however, probably be surpris- 
ing if one could secure figures on the 
proportion of business done by the 
retailer, especially in the cities, on 
rayon as compared with garments 
made from other materials. 





Underwear Production Is In- 
creasing 

WasuHincton, D C.—Knit under- 
wear production in March was gener- 
ally larger than in February but did 
not come up to the March, 1926, out- 
put and stocks were larger, for the 
most part, than a year ago, according 
to the Commerce’ Department’s 
monthly statistics. New orders re- 
ceived by 150 establishments during 
the month, less cancellations amounted 
to 1,260,613 dozens, against 1,220,122 
in February. Shipments totaled 1, 
150,269 dozens as compared to 911,136, 
and unfilled orders at the end of the 
month amounted to 2,510,603 dozens, 
against 2,400,259 dozens at the end of 
February. 


Russia Takes More British Ma- 
chinery 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—Although it 
was the smallest market for British 
textile machinery in 1924, Russia 
ranked second only to the British 
East Indies last year. According to 
a report received in the Department 
of Commerce from the American 
consulate general at London, British 
exports of textile machinery to Russia 
in 1926 amounted to 15,225 tons, val- 
ued at £1,221,182, as compared to ex- 
ports in the preceding year of 1,861 
tons, valued at £323,635, and in 1924 
of 877 tons, valued at £218,312. In 
the face of decreased exports to other 
markets during the first two months 
of the current year, shipments to 
Russia increased to the record total 
of 2,839 tons, valued at £263,107, from 
304 tons, valued at £45,295, in the 
corresponding period of last year. 

sritish exports of textile machinery 
to the United States have declined 
steadily in the past three years, 
amounting last year to 2,141 tons, 
valued at £360,382, as compared to 
4,172 tons in 1925, with a value of 
£556,990, and to 5,501 tons, valued at 
£667,074 in 1924. 


Woopstock, OntT., CANADA. The plant 
of the Harvey Knitting Co. was closed 
down for a few days last week in order 
that stock could be taken. 








PARAMOUNT FORMS 


The Most Widely Used Method of 
Hosiery Finishing in the World 


The only Form with which the Paramount Patented 
Holder can be used. This Holder produces even 
lengths and saves fabric. 


The only Form with sharp edges for producing pro- 
nounced and perfect creases assuring flat lying fabric. 


The only Form with special oval construction and 


patented thick toe to eliminate ears and puckers in the 
stocking. 


The only Form with Patented Toe-Grooves to insure 
rapid boarding and perfect alignment of the toe gores. 


The only Form made in one piece and of aluminum, in- 
suring long life and permitting reasonable exchanges. 
Aluminum can be recast when change of shape is neces- 
sary. This metal will not stain or corrode and it takes 


a smcoth high polish so essential in finishing Chiffon 
hosiery. 


The only Form with three types of Grooves for perfect 
alignment of seams for boarding full-fashioned and 
mock-seamed goods. 


The only Form mounted on All-Metal Table with 
Patented Removable Aluminum Troughs, facilitating 
changing of forms and cleanliness. Troughs are made 


with rounded corners eliminating possibilities of pulling 
threads. 


The only Form equipped with Angle-Base Attachment 
enabling operative to see both sides of the stocking with- 
out moving the form. It facilitates the stripping opera- 
tion and produces improved finish of the tops. 


Paramount Equipment furnished on sale or rental basis. 





—— See cllso 
——CAIALOG—— 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Mill Owners Take No 
Chances With Reading Machines 


In our continued efforts to better the performance of Reading 
Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines, improvements and new 
devices are given to the trade only after they have successfully 
passed the most exacting, practical tests—in our own shops. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
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As far as well dressed women 
pom A omer are concerned there ss no other 
ee stocking but Full-Fashioned. 
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FULL FASHTONED KNITTING MACHINE 
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Obituary 


Elisha Parker Cronkhite 

Elisha Parker Cronkhite, senior mem 
ber of the firm of Smith, Hogg & Co., 
cotton goods commission house, and for 
many years an outstanding figure in the 
cotton goods market, died suddenly last 
Sunday at his home, 950 Park Ave., New 
York City, after three weeks’ illness. 
He was 64 years old. The funeral was 
held in St. Bartholomew's Chapel, New 
York, on Wednesday afternoon. The 
death was a shock to his associates in the 
trade for few had known of the serious 
nature of his illness. 

Mr. Cronkhite was born in Neenah, 
Wis., in 1863. When he was a boy his 
parents moved to Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
at the age of 16 years he entered the 
employ of the firm of George C. Rich- 
ardson & Co. which firm was the prede-- 


Elisha Parker Cronkhite 


essor of Smith, Hogg & Gardner, and 
Smith, Hogg & Co. In 1897 Mr. Cronk- 
hite had risen to a position of firm mem- 
bership, and at the close of his career he 
was the senior of one of the most highly 
regarded houses in the trade. He was 
successful in fields outside of textiles as 
well, numbering mining enterprises among 
Is many interests. 

He was president of the Merchants’ 
lub and the first president of that old 





rganization to die in office. He was 
the first member of his firm to die in a 
{uarter of a century, other members havy- 


ng ed after retirement. His death 
ves Mr. Broadway and Mr. Lee as 
I £ members. 

Mr. Cronkhite was a member of the 
M ts’ Club, India House, Union 
eag Greenwich Country, Blind 
Round Hill, Automobile Club of 
Special Car ,.Club, Chamber of 
mmerce of the State of New York, 


\merican Asiatic Association and a past 
pres t of the Association of Cotton 
ext Merchants of New York. 

He vas president and director of the 


ke Realty Co., Inc., Teal Lake 
Mining Co., Mercantile Real Estate 
Chapaqua Realty Corporation, 


s a director in the Bank of Trion, 
= are Shoals, S. C., the Fidelity- 
rhoe Insurance Co., of New York, 


‘ational Bank of Honea Path, S. C., 
Shoals Manufacturing Company, 
nd vice president and director of 
burgh Bleachery. 

Mr Cronkhite was an authority on 
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exports and on railroad and steamship 
rates. He had the reputation for doing 
things completely and painstakingly, and 
many friends both among his competitors 
and his customers marked his passing 
with statements of appreciation and ot 
the high regard in which they held him. 

Surviving him are his widow, the 
former Miss Ruth Minton, of Brooklyn; 
two sons, Minton and Gordon F. Cronk- 
hite and a daughter, Mrs. William V. ¢ 
Ruxton, all of New York city. 

The directors of the Association ot 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York 
convened in a special meeting adopted 
the following resolution on the death 
of Elisha P. Cronkhite, senior partnet 
of Smith, Hogg & Co.: 

“Tt is with a very great sense of per- 
sonal loss that the Board of Directors 
of the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York records the 
death of Elisha P. Cronkhite. 

“Mr. Cronkhite was a former presi- 
dent, vice-president, a director and a 
charter member of this association. In 
these official capacities, as well as in his 
personal contacts in the business com- 
munity, he took a deep interest in the 
activities of our organization and won 
the universal esteem of his colleagues 
through the finest qualities of character. 

“In nearly fifty years of active serv- 
ice with his firm his career was marked 
with unflagging devotion and loyalty to 
a single purpose. He achieved remark- 
able success and at the same time en- 
riched the lives of all with whom he 
worked. 

“His integrity, his capacity for friend 
ship, a deep and human understanding, 
and his genuine sympathv were traits 
which endeared him to all with whom 
he was associated. He will be much 
missed and long remembered.” 


Oscar W. Wood 

Oscar W. Wood, treasurer of the Ger 
mantown Spinning Co., Philadelphia. 
until the dissolution of that company 
several vears ago, died aboard the 
steamer Aquitania during a return voy 
age from Europe. burial services being 
held April 25 in Philadelphia. Mr. Wood 
was one of the business leaders of Ger 
mantown, being a director of the Ger 
mantown National Bank and had also 
been vice-president and a director of the 
Hill Independent Mfg. Co.. Mr. Wood 
retired from active participation in busi 
ness several vears ago and spent the 
major portion of his time in Ventnor, 
N. J. He was returning to his home 
from a Mediterranean tour when he died, 
having sailed from England on April 9 


William - Moore 
William M. Mo aged 66, forme! 
manager of the W hi itney Mfg. Co 


one of the best known textile men of the 


State, died last week after a lone illn 
Mr. Moore was a native if Morganton 
N. ¢ and received his education there 
He Was engadce d in busine Ss in M wrean 
ton for a few vears and later moved to 
Columbia, S. C.. where he was engaged 
in the mercantile business He 

to Spartanburg from Colum! al 

came connected with the Whitne Mie 
Co., first as secretary later as 
treasurer, and finally general manager 


John K. Durst 

John K. Durst. a director of — th 
Greenwood (S. C.) Cotton Mills, and 
of the Ninety-Six Cotton Mills, and 
president of the Bank of Greenwood, 
S. C., died following. an operation last 
week. Mr. Durst was 76 years old. He 
became president of the Greenwood Cot 
ton ee after the death of his brother, 
W. L. Durst. organizer of the plant in 
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You Expected 


OU demand—and expect—cer- 
tain standards of performance 
from the machines in your factory. 


Brinton machines 
meet these ex- 
pectations—and 
more. 


Name any stand- 
ard—speed, econ- 
omy, quality— 
Brintons meet 
them all. Thirty 
years of experi- 
ence in building 
finer machines 
are your guaran- 
tee of satisfaction. 


We will be glad 
to furnish infor- 
mation of our 
complete line. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue 


D 
ID 


sreat Britain and the Continent: 


FOREIGN 
South America: Santiago Scotto, AGENTS 
Moreno 1756. Casilla Correo 662, 


Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 








Australia: 
Wildt & Co.,'Ltd., Leicester, Eng. Sydney 


China and Japan: 
51 Kiangse Road, 


Philadelphia 


Butter & Co., 


, Melbourne. 


Elbrook, Inc., 
Shanghai, China 





a and held that position until 1908 a 5 ) & | & @ | “8 * 1 a ct a Be Be 
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Cone Export & Commission Company 


61 Worth Street, New York City 


Announces 


The removal of its Offices and Salesrooms 
to its temporary quarters at 
343 BROADWAY 
pending construction of the new proposed 
subway under Church Street, and 
the erection of its new permanent building 


on its present location. 
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Slight Improvement Noted—Women’s Fabrics Show New Modes 


for Fall Use 


O PERATIONS on the road by 
manufacturing clothiers appear 
to have had a helpful reflection in 
the form of additional fall fabric 
rders in men’s wear circles. Though 
y no means spreading all through 
he market, nor relieving the general 
situation, a greater fall business is 
gradually being whipped into shape. 
There is also interest in spring goods 
for at once delivery. Few mills are 
stocks and as a result a 
number of proffered orders for men’s 
spring goods have been turned down. 
Most manufacturers will not specu- 
late in stock goods, neither will they 
speculate by putting fresh spring 
goods orders into the works at this 
late date. One organizatiion which is 
reputed to have accumulated a small 
stock has been successful in moving 
a fair part of it, according to market 
belief. 

An interesting movement is on foot 
in the market which may be helpful 
in reducing trouble with damaged and 
soiled goods. It is the practice to 
attach the ticket to a piece of goods 
at the selvage. The goods are rolled 
folded once along their length. 
Therefore one end of the roll com- 
prises both selvages, while the other 
end is the fold which runs down the 
middle of the goods. When the piece 
is stood on end it is likely to accu- 
mulate dirt and stains from the floor, 
and, with the ticket on the selvage 
end, the piece is naturally stood with 
that emd up and the damage, if any, 
is done to the middle of the goods 
which is often a serious matter. Ac- 
cording to new approved practice the 
ticket is on a long string, is attached 
as usual to the selvage, but is drawn 
across tke goods so that it appears at 
the folded end of the piece. Thus 
the selvage end is the one which 
comes next to the floor and damage 
there is not likely to be so serious. 

Many lines of women’s wear have 
been opened during the last few 
This branch of the trade is 
doing its best to stage a comeback and 


h 


carrving 


weeks. 


the offerings are unusually well 
styled and attractive. New things in 
cashinere effects, wholly new versions 
of sheer goods and daring use of 


wack in high grade coatings are sig- 
cant of the times. Designers have 
een playing with textures and have 


deve\.ped refinements which excel 
most of the offerings of any season 
1 the past. There is a trend away 


rom piece dyes in many of the pop- 
ular sriced lines, but in many of the 


hig! riced fabrics where the pattern 
‘Sin he weave and the beauty in the 
hnis!) piece dyes are being used suc- 
cesstully. The absence of piece dyes 


in the popular priced coating lines | 


makes it useless for those miills which 
once used to take orders with color 
specification to some as 
August, to attempt similar business 
when their features are yarn dyed 
goods of a wide variety of colors and 
weaves. 


late as 


* ke x 
the wear 
field flannel has resumed its hold on 
a large part of the market by rising 
to prominence for light weight sum- 
mer coats. These coats are offered 


Flannels: In women’s 


| 


in unlined designs as well as lined | 


with light weight fabrics, such as 
printed challis, linen or dimity. 
White and light shades of various 
colors are in vogue for this use. 
* ok x 
Woolen Suitings: It is the opinion 
of some selling agents that woolens 


are going to run ahead of worsteds | 
They | 


for the coming fall season. 
argue that the young man of college 


age wants a light colored, soft and | 


easy draping fabric and that the 
lighter colors in fabrics of this type 
are best carried in woolens. 

* * * 


Worsteds: The worsted in_ its 
darker shades will probably prove the 
leading fabric for the more formal 
moments of city life next fall. 
ers come to this conclusion because 
of the fact that on the whole the 
darker colors are more interesting to 
buyers in good grade worsteds, while 


Sell- | 





Stability 





Noted in Cottons 





Prints and Ginghams Continued Unchanged When There Was 
Temptation to Advance 


N impressive evidence of stability 

has been given in the cotton 
goods market this week in the continu 
ation of unchanged prices for the new 
selling periods in prints and in ging 
hams. These two important classes 
of finished goods have remained with- 
out change for a number of months. 
The the offering of new 
lines on the old basis must surely be 
effective in interesting buyers because 
of the fact that the action has been 
taken in the face of much 
raw cotton and the possibility of a 
sharp advance induced by the flood 
conditions in the Mississippi 
valley. The ideal condition to stabilize 
distribution and relieve the market of 


effect of 


stronger 


lower 


| the excessive profits and large losses 





the lighter colors appear to be healthy | 


sellers in the field of woolens. 
* * * 


Semi-staple Worsteds: \Vel| posted 
selling agents hope for considerable 
expansion in the field of semi-staples 
before many months pass. Stock 
mixtures, fancy weaves and vigoreaux 
effects already have an assured place 
in men’s suitings, but actual business 
has been lagging in line with the gen- 
eral uncertainty shown by the clothier. 


The semi-staples offer a refuge from | 


the tremendous variety and intricacy 


of present day fancies for the man | 


who dresses conservatively. 
Wilson Selling Organization 
Continues in Business 

The selling organization of James 
& E. H. Wilson, Inc., which manu- 





facturing firm retired from business | 


last month, is continuing in business 
as a unit on the sales end of the wool 
goods market under the name of the 
E. H. Wilson Selling Organization, 
Inc. This firm has taken offices on 
the seventeenth floor of 334 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


laid to speculation, is the continuation 
of prices on an even keel. That situa- 
tion is now current and has been cur- 
rent for more than six months, in the 
field of prints and ginghams. Denims 


have also been offered at 14'%c 
through August. 
Weather in various parts of the 


country has varied considerably of 
late. In the East the unseasonably 
cold weather may have set back retail 
trade a bit, but the weather has been 
fair and bright and in no sense a 
burden on business. In parts of the 
South heavy and continued rains have 
not only discouraged the seasonal de- 
velopment of cotton for dresses, but 
through flood damage, have brought a 
marked set-back in a limited section 
of the country. More seasonable 
weather throughout the country will 
probably prove a retail stimulus, and 
wholesalers are expecting that such 
a turn will aid in distribution con- 
siderably. 

Gray goods have held firm through 
the recent quiet period and sellers are 
not disposed to consider some of the 
low bids which have been reported to 
be going around. Spot goods have not 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Apr. 27 Apr. 20 Apr. 28, 1926 
| Spot cotton, N.Y. 15.30¢ 14.80¢ 18.85¢ 
Print Cloths 
| 27- im., 64x60, 7.60. 4%-5¢ — 4%4-5¢ 54g 
| 38h4-im., 64x60, 5.35.. 67<-744¢ 634-744¢ 715-78%¢ 
39- im, 68x72, 4.75.. 734-8<¢ %4-8¢ 854-836 ¢ 
39- im., 7276, 4.25... 8H O¢ 8H4-9¢ 934-9746 
39- im. 80x80,4.00.. 934-10¢ 934-10¢ = 11-114¢ 
Brown Sheetings 
36- n., 56x60, 4.00.. TH-8¢ =—7%-B¢ = 914-91 4e 
36- in, 48x48, 3.00.. 9%4-9%¢ 94-Ol4e 1154-11 lo¢ 

| 37- in., 48x48, 4.00. . Tye Te 84-8544 
Pajama Cheeks 

364-in., 72x80, 4.70. 754-7%¢ 74-T%¢ 914-954¢ 

3614-in., 64x60, 5.75... 634-6lod 8%4-Blee = 714-759 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in., 3 yd.... 10¢ 10¢ 11% 

Denims, 2.208........ 144¢ 14¢ *16¢ 

Tickings, 8 0z........ 18-19}4¢ 18-19)4¢ 20¢ 

Standard prints....... 8¢ 8¢ Oe 

staple ging- 
hams, 27-in........ 04 o¢ o¢ 


*Nominal 


‘the 


been holding the premiums which they 


commanded early in the year, but there 
has been no evidence of second hand 
character designed to 
Throughout 
gray goods field there is evidence of 
expectation of better things to come 


selling of a 


weaken the market. the 


* . * 
Prints: Prices on prints and pet 
cales have been continued without 


change for the fall season by the lead 
ing makers. The delivery period is 
May to September. Among the com 
take sucn 
American and Algonquin 
companies. Many of the printers have 
already taken business into this de 
livery period, and the situation as 
regards the future is 
This action of carrying present prices 
forward has been praised as well by 
other sellers as by buyers. 


panies to action are the 


printing 


very strong 


* * * 


Ginghams: Prices on ginghams for 
the fall 
tinued unchanged by the leading mak- 
ers. The action of the Amoskeag Mtg. 
Co. is typical. Their Toile du Nord 
is at 21c, Imperial chambray at atc, 
Amoskeag range 19000 at 145¢c and 
Hampshire Novelties at 16%2c. The 
delivery period is May to December. 
The action on the part of this and 
other houses in the trade helps in the 
general feeling of stabilization and in 
the healthy and constructive develop- 
ment of business. 


season have also been con- 


*x* * * 


Print Cloths: Some of the bottom 
prices on standard construction have 
disappeared. For example 67gc 1s 
now lowest price for nearly 64x60s, 
though it was still possible early in 
week to get later deliveries at 

Bids of 65¢c for deliveries late 
in the year are understood to have 
been turned down. 


634c. 


* * * 


Printed Voiles: Among the popular 
designs in spring negligees, according 
to the United Underwear Neg- 
ligee League of America are the 
printed voiles lined with a plain crepe 
satin some contrasting shade. 
voiles are especially suitable for the 
negligee trade, being in large designs 
with borders which make a finish for 
the hem of the garment. Peach satin 
under mauve voile with iris pattern, 
turquoise blue under gray and similar 
color combinations are used. Owing 
to the decorative material used, the 
styles follow the plain lines of the 
kimono, with satin bandings for the 
front opening and wide sleeves. 


and 


l hese 
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Non-Corrosive 

equipment 

furnished 

and 
installed 
Do you know that for 

Bleacheries 
RESISTO equipment is entirely unaffected by the Dye Houses, 

acids, alkalies, etc., commonly used in Textile Mills? Rayon 


RESISTO equipment guarantees the results you set and 
: ; Chemical Plants 
out to obtain — because chemical reactions are kept sure 
— a etc. 
and definite: 


hk 


’ 


Batch after batch of dye-stuff may be run through 
RESISTO equipment and that no trace of one batch will 
be found in the next? 


Spotless bleaching, without streak or stain, is practi- 
cally guaranteed when RESISTO equipment is used? 


RESISTO PIPE @ VALVE CO. 


Manufacturers 


E. Cambridge, Mass. N. Y. Office, 1133 Broadway 


Pipe, Valves, Fittings, Pumps, Tanks, Kier Linings 


Positively Rust and Corrosion-proof 





Practically All Classes of Fabrics Treated 
By Saturating or Coating Can Be Handled On 


WALDRON 


MECHANICAL 


FESTOONING MACHINES 


Superior qualities, such as “‘feel’’ and absolute assurance 
against confining within the folds or rolls of finished goods 
a single trace of solvents, is obtainable through air drying 
with Waldron Festooning Machines, in any reasonable space 
and without expensive labor charges. Perfect uniformity, 
where color is used in processing, is secured. The savings 
possible with mechanical festooning machines can equal the 





cost of the equipment every few months. Write for com- 
plete particulars. 


ss JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 
: telén —— 549 W. Washington Street, Main Office and Works 30 East 42nd Street, . Maldron Machines . 
\ CHICAGO NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. NEW YORK WW @ 2 


Brushing Machines, Calender Rolls, Cloth Pilers, Winders & Doublers, Drying Machin- Vee” 
ery, Embossing Machines, Printing Machines, Folding Machinery, Loopers, Silk Machinery. 





nts, 





3 thd construction. 
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Fabrics—Continued 


Viore Confident 


Buying of Silks 





Situation Is Believed Strong Despite Continuance of Close 
Prices—Raw Silk Soars 


L FINITE indications of a turn 
ior the better in the broad silk 
ket could be seen in a number of 
rent developments. Business took 
a spurt of moderaté proportions that 
served to stiffen the backbone of many 
nufacturers as far as the price ele- 
ment was concerned. Regarding fu- 
ture prices for finished silks it is a 
servative opinion that the market 
can move only in one direction and 
is upward. The unexpected and 
entirely convincing strength shown by 
the raw silk market at a time when 
st mills were of the opinion that a 
jurther sagging tendency would be 
observed, has complicated matters in 
some ways. In the matter of finished 
silks, however, it has pointed the 
direction of least resistance. 
lhe observation of aleading manu fac- 
turer made last vear still holds good. 
(his was to the effect that buying of 
silks reaches its greatest volume very 
close to the actual consuming season. 
It would be natural to expect that the 
onths of May and June would see the 
largest volume of sales both of piece 
goods and made up garments and if 
this is the case, then silk manufactur- 
ers can count upon selling large quan- 
tities in these months. With stores 
huying close to their needs, it is too 
early to expect volume in February 
and March. 


* * * 


Georgette: Still the largest item in 
silk mills calculations. Heavy, sales 
ind deliveries continue with prices 
slightly higher. Finished goods move 
up to $1.27% as the minimum for the 
Gray goods mar- 
ket shows strength with mills repric- 
ing their goods on the basis of the 
higher raw market. 

* * * 
Well sold in goods 
ranging in price from $1.10 to $1.65 
. vard. Washable seems to be pre- 
erred at moment to weighted num- 


ers 


Crepe-de-chine: 


x * * 
Show signs of slackening 
up. Being bought in reduced volume 
but situation remains strong due to 
ill stocks. Houses bringing out 
new patterns report fair interest but 
disposition to haggle on the 
‘e question. 
* ok * 
Tie Silks: Active and well sustained 
rket with no surplus of goods 
despite efforts of mills to get more 
duction through. Novelties being 
en for a variety of purposes. 
ok * * 


Prints: 


some 


Flat crepes: Only weak note in 


rket. Manufacturers still have 
some stocks which consist for the 
most part of defective merchandise. 


Boyers are holding off in the hopes of 
2 repetition of what happened in 





prints last vear. It is possible that 
they may be disappointed. 

* OK * 
PRo- 
Holding at high rate, fall 
goods going in work. 


Silk situation at a glance: 
DUCTION: 


DEMAND: Increasing. 

Stocks: Moderate. 

Raw Sitk: Prices higher; stocks 
smaller here. 

SENTIMENT: Market more confi- 


dent. 





Spot Burlap Declines 


Buyers Quiet but - May Overstay, 
Sellers Believe 


The downward trend of the burlap | § 
market noted last week, has continued. | 
It was first explained as the passing | 


of the spot premium resulting from 
the arrival of shipments, but it seems 
more deeply rooted than this. Buy 
ers who have watched the decline, do 
not seem to be disposed to operate 
yet, but instead are sitting by to await 
lower levels. Importers and traders 
are warning them that they will over 
stay their market. 

The flood situation in the lower 
Mississippi has induced a large con- 
sumption of burlap bags for sand, but 


this situation seems to be overlooked | 


as a market strengthener. 
goods are going into consumption and 
into stronger hands. 

Spot heavies were quoted 
to 9.15¢ early in the week, and some 
sales were reported around those fig 
ures, 


the low side of the same figures. May 
shipment of heavies from Calcutta 
were held for 8.90 to 8.95¢. — Light- 


at 9.10} 


Howev\ CF, | 


| 


| 
| 


| 


Arrivals in two weeks were on 


weights on the spot were quoted at | 


6.80c, 


a 5 point discount. May 
from Calcutta also were 


shipments 


with goods two weeks away at | 


around 6.75¢. | 


Reduces Cost on Name-Woven | 


Blankets 


A new making name 
woven blankets which will have great 
significance to all large blanket buv- 
ers has been perfected by the Es 
mond (R. I.) Mills, of Esmond, R. I. 
The innovation cuts out several steps 
hitherto considered necessary and 
makes it possible for the mills to 
weave the desired name into as small 
orders as 36 blankets with no extra 
This is lower than previous 
quotations for name-woven blankets. 
and has already been found important 
by such buyers as_ hotels, 
steamship companies, clubs 
state institutions, and schools. 


process of 


charge. 


railroads, 


camps, 





| 


imentunat Selling Agents Sil 


Williamson Mills Co. 

The Cannon Mills have Ween ap- 
pointed selling agents for the W a 
liamson Mills Co., Charleston, S- 





Saves 2 hours 
on every boil 


By using a kier boil formula suggested by an 
Oakite Service man, one mill is now able to 
boil out its goods much faster than before. 
Nearly 2 hours are now being saved on every 
boil. Not only a saving in time, but a saving 
in steam, which can be measured in dollars 
and cents. 


Quality is not sacrificed in any way. In fact, 
by using Oakite in the kier boil, a much better 
finish is being obtained. The goods, which 
are cotton linters, now come through cleaner, 
softer, and more pliable. 


There is an easy way to find out what Oakite 
can do for you in your kier boiling, scouring, 
or other wet finishing operations. Simply ask 
to have one of our service men call. Discuss 
your problems with him; or write for booklet 
“Wet Finishing Textiles.” No obligation, of 
course. 


OAKITE IS MANUFACTURED BY 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames St... NEW YORK 
formerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO.) 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


\ n Allentown, Pa., ona, Pa *Atlanta, Ga Baltimore 
Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, "Buffalo. Camden, Charlotte, WN. C., 
“Cleveland, *Columbus, O., ‘*Dallas, *Davenport, “Dayton, *Denver, *Des Moines, 
*Detroit, Erie Flint, Mich Fresno, Cal., *Grand Rapids, Harrisburg, Hartford 
*Indianapolis, Jacksonville Fla., *Kansas_ City Los Angeles, Louisville, K 
*Memphis, ‘Tenn., *Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, *Montreal, Newark, Newburgh 
N. Y., New Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Cal.. *Omaha, Neb., *Phila 
*Pittsburgh _ Port land. Me., *Portiand, Ore., Providence 


*Bostom 
*Cincinnatt, 


Birmingham, Ala., 
*Chicago, 


delphia, 


Re ane “Reches te Ke kt ord Rock Island, *San Francisco 
*Seat 8 uth Bend, Ind Sprinefleld TIL, 
Syracuse “en edo bs aN oromto, *Tulsa, Okla., Utica, *Van- 
niver BK. ¢ Williamsport, Pa., Worcester 


* Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG U.S PAT 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
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Represented by sian 
COSBY & THOMAS 


and Associates 


on & 
— 
- = 
- = 
a 
— 
a 




















with offices in 


CHARLOTTE, N. C, IN the great Southern mar- 
ket, textile manufacturers are 
appreciative of our efforts to 
facilitate their purchases of 
Snia-Viscosa Rayon through 
the appointment of our rep- 


resentatives 


COSBY & THOMAS 


and Associates 











CHATTANOOGA, 
TENN. 














AOWO” 





with offices in 
CHARLOTTE @& 
CHATTANOOGA 





Our converting plant in Passaic, 
N. J. offers such exceptionally 
complete facilities to the Rayon 
buyer that his every requirement 
may be adequately satisfied. 





COMMERCIAL FIBRE Co. of America, Inc. 


General Offices: 40 East 34th St., New York City Converting Mills: Passaic, N.J. 
TELEPHONE? ASHLAND a 23 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


Cosby and Thomas, Charlotte, N. C. and Chattanooga, Tenn. 















T. E. Hatch Company, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Commercial Trading Corporation, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


SNIA-VISCOSA FACTORIES: 
ITALY: Torino Cesano Maderno Pavia Venaria Reale POLAND: Tomaszow 


SSN SSS SS SS SS SS SS 
lnrforhortortortonforto ordortonto orton honhontonte, 
a nnn nnn Ss 
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Mill Stocks Are 


Southern 


Stronger 

Gastonia, N. C., April 23.—The 

ose of 111.48 in the average bid price 

25 common stocks of southern cot- 

m mills advanced 24c. per share for 

e week ending today, as compared 

ith an increase of 28c for the pre- 
vious week, according to the report as 
released by R. S. Dickson & Co. 

The common stocks advancing from 
St to $3 per share for the week con- 
sisted of the following: American 
Yard & Processing, Victor-Mona- 
ehan, Efird, Woodside and Judson. A 
demand continued throughout 
the week for Stowe, Eagle, Crescent, 
Linford and Perfection. 


vood 


Fall River Mills Stocks 


(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 


More Earnings Quicken Demand 





Cotton Mills Showing Earnings for First Quarter Not Likely to 
Lose Them in Inventory Shrinkage 


Boston, April 27. 
NCREASED investment demand for 
textile shares and particularly 
shares of northern and 


for 
southern cot- 
ton mills, is based upon an improve- 
ment in earnings that is more tangible 
and likely to be more permanent than 
were those registered during the first 
quarter of 1926. It was to be expected 
that mills like Pacific and Nashawena, 
that showed substantial earnings dur- 
ing the first quarter of last year only 
to net a large loss for the complete 
fiscal year, would make equally good 
showings during the first quarter of 
the current year, and the stocks of 


the first quarter of the year practically 
equal to those for the first quarter of 
1926, was published last week; 


comes 


now 
Nashawena with an official re 
port that earnings were substantially 
for the first quarter of 
1926 and with dividends resumed upon 
the basis prevailing prior to the pass 
ing of the dividend for the last quar- 
ter of 1926. Lancaster is reported to 
have earned $16,534 after all charges 
for the three months ended March 31, 
as compared with a deficit of the same 
quarter of last vear of $19,407, the 
latter not 
justment. 


as large as 


including inventory read 


Consolidated Textile Corp. 


tor the week of % 
point; the preferred closed today at 
84 which is a net the 
week of 3 points. Pacific sold within 
a range of 38 to 40 and at the former 
figure todav is off '% point 
for the week. Bigelow-Hartford sold 
at 86 on Monday and at 8434 today is 
up 134 points for the week. At today’s 
auctions substantial advances were 
Pepperell, Naumkeag. Fs- 
mond pfd. and Lancaster pfd., the only 
notable declines being in 


which is a loss 


advance for 


closing 


sce red bv 


Arlington, 
which was off 44% points at 657%, and 
Plymouth Cordage which declined 1 
point to 114. 


Pepperell-Massachusetts 
Directors of the Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
are expected to consolidate the recently 
acquired Mills 
the Ce. 


Cotton 


Mfg 


Massachusetts 


under title Pepperell 


15 


























. : ; : : 7 making the stock tax exempt in Massa- 
& Co.) : such mills are being bought actively earned for the quarter ended April 2 e es pe r 
Bid Asked : ates : Agi ; : : chusetts and selling all of the com- 
American Linen Co....... Sars 21 at advancing prices upon the assump- a net of $119,398. after interest. de- vany’s products under the Pepperell 
Arkwright Mills ....... fs | ae ion that tl Hil be no absoroti  peartation and Federal taxes, acai pany S products wie e reppere 
tion that there will be no absorption of preciation anc ederal taxes, against on 5 
Barnard Mfg. Co.......... eo: acace , : ite aa ro : brand. The change would not effect 
Borden Mfg. Co., Richard. . oe ys. profits by inventory losses during the a deficit of $21,968 for the same period : 
Border City Mfg. Co....... hoa 40 ; ee , ° the present tax status of stockholders 
balance of the year. But more en- of 1926. 5 : : 
Bourne Mills Co........... WO: eas - located outside of Massachusetts. It is 
3 z ; : ; ‘ 7 i Mass 
ae at ** st eee eee eee ing ait couraging than the showings of such Val Tend U , i a : th 3 
Charlton } NS tel n'a pk cack, se 2 . e cae 3 > ‘ understood that tour o 1e COMpanyv s§ 
Comme MEMS 6. .65s50<50% oe | aes mills are those of mills like Lancaster ames tent pware f oa he; a I 
ein ; : : io : . : ; : ive plants are being operated at capac- 
tle I~ S yy; os and the Consolidated Textile ( orp., Listed and unlisted textile shares. I ey rarer 
EE EE gv btn b-<6 00 010-9 20 25 > and th; | her pl; at | sell 
+ aa . : itv and that the other plant at Lowe 
Flint Mille ...........0++ 87 . that made red ink figures during the have shown a strong upward tendenev, . ”,°. : , 
Granite Mills ............ ue 25 ; ati os ais : is being re-styled for the production of 
King Philip Mills......... -  ! first quarter of 1926, realizing that an as a result of improved earnings and fin alt celia ik lhe Th 
9 . - ° és ne co ) commons < s cS. 
Laurel Lake Mills (com.).. 12 16 increased volume of business was increased demand. On the local and jf : e 
Laurel Lake Mills (pfd.).. ...  ... : : eet : ; product of the company’s blanket 
Lincoln Mfg. Co........... 44 50 being done by many mills of this class New York exchanges American 2 ‘ : ; 
Luther Mfg. Co........... a Se oak ahd pe oan : g ; looms is sold far ahead and this part 
Mechanics Mills ......... 7c a at a very narrow margin of profit it Woolen preferred, after selling as low Mee ebeeth de. eadia operated on 
ons : 0 » < Ss re y opere 0 
Merchants Mfg. Co........ «+. 55 was hardly expected that they would as 52'4, closed today at 55, and sold —. me . 
Narragansett Mills ....... . 61 : ; . : night and day shift. Already 30.000 
Gaara sits hpsanrens ase a 25 be able to net even a small profit vesterdav as high as 5614: the com- ae : ' 
> hia 2 : ° ; : ‘ gp spindles and 900 looms have bee 
Pigrinn Mills loon: ive OF. 44. during the first quarter of the vear, mon issue in the meantime fluctuated - 5 ~ 
Poresent tite, Go a I een ate : ea : junked at the Lowell plant, and it is 
g. CO......-. ste te and their recovery to a black ink basis between 1874 and 20, closing todav : oye 
Sagamore Mfg. Co......... ee teat , oot : ; ; ; - understood that 60,000 additional 
Seaconnet Mills .......... ae encourages hope that a majority of at rol, or fractionally higher than a ; ; ; 
SDNVR TEMEE! obs eccsccteae 25 ° 5 ere ae ce spindles will be junked unless a sub- 
Stafford Mills ; ae 25 mills that are well managed and mer- week ago. Activity in Amoskeag : eg ; 
Stevens Mfg. Co.......... 103% asa 3 aa i : , : > stantial reduction in taxes is made 
cane: ae: aan °*° chandised will make equally good common carried the stock as high as 
Union Cotton Mfg. Goi: ... 81 ae showings. 64 last week, but it sold as low as 61% Canadian Consolidated Felt Co, 
Wampanoag Mills ........ mond 25 “cf 9 : - c Tb e - . 
Weetames Milla ........; 15 20 Pacific’s report with net profits for yesterday and closed today at 61%, The annual report of the Canadian 
MILL STATEMENTS 
ser = z ee naan - 
| ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Line Slanad —_—_——__- ———__——— — - —_— 
Name and address of company of — a Real Miscellaneous Total Accounts 
business —— Cash and Raw Total estate, a pavable, Canis | Surplus, 
| debts materials, quick buildings floating foe k profit and 
| receivable | mdse., etc assets and Amount Description and funded lose, ete 
| | machinery debt 
: a | | 
Rigelow-Hartford Carpet Co. Thompsonville | Wool Dec. 31 1926 $5,450,490 $5,431,091 $10881 581 $10 961,076 $823,992 Miscellaneous $22,666 ,649 $346 .307 $20.709.943 | $1,610,399 
Conn | Dec. 31, 1925 | 5,074,295 | 6,295,280 (11,369,575 10,904,130 706,316 | Miscellaneous | 22,980,021 337,041 20,770,389 1,872,591 
} | = 
Washawina Mills, New Bedford, Mass...... C. &8.' Dee. 31, 1926 881,393 | 2,009,770 | 2,891,163 10,068,799 203,467 | Miscellaneous | 13,163,429 1,813,140 7. 500 , 006 3,850,289 
Dec. 31, 1925 995,343 | 2,575,379 | 3,570,722 | 8,965,250 206,311 | Miscellaneous | 12,742,283 953,910 7,328,445 4,459 ,928 
Beacon Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass... | Cotton | Dec. 31, 1926 | 1,469,160 | 1,398,862 | 2,868,02% 2,539,093 5,000 | Miscellaneous 5,412,115 890 , 302 2.483 ,000F 2,038,813 
Dec. 31, 1925 | 1,578,163 | 1,506,573 | 3,084,736 | 2,266,448 5,002 | Miscellaneous 5,356,186 950,571 2,469,800 1,935,815 
ae 
Wonquitt Spinning Co., New Bedford, Mass.| Cotton | Dec. 31, 1926 | 934,404 | 450,756 | 1,385,160 | 5,874,203 123,000 | Miscellaneous 7,382,363 | .. 4,800,000 2,582,363 
Dec. 31, 1925 676 ,073 896,440 | 1,572,513 | 5,873,802 123,000 | Miscellaneous | 7,569,315 23 4800 ,000 2,769,192 
laber Mills, New Bedford, Mass........... Cotton Jan. 1, 1927 229,162 833,388 | 1,062,550 | 2,159,903 Miscellaneous 3,222,453 575,000 1,600,000 1,047 ,453 
Jan. 1, 1926 254,853 921,707 | 1,176,560 | 1,797,712 Miscellaneous , 2,974,272 300,000 1,600,000 1,074,272 
erican Woolen Co., Boston, Mass........ Wool Dec. 31, 1926 |29,983,145 [45,970,394 |75,953,539 |55,293,747 | 3,531,796 | Miscellaneous 134,779,082 25,093,585 90,025,300 | 19,660,197 
Dec. 31, 1925 |34,076,860 [55,179,632 89,256,492 57,763,055 | 3,771,159 | Miscellaneous 150,790,706 | 33,378,614 | 90,024,300 27 , 387 ,792 
dlow Mfg. Asso., Ludlow, Mass.......... J. Dec. 31, 1926 | 1,996,119 | 4,424,823 6,420,942 12,900,618 | 6,106,430 | Miscellaneous | 25,427,990 42,293 ' 25,385,697 
Dec. 31, 1925 | 3,821,140 | 8,128,993 11,950,133 12,925,286 234,317 | Miscellaneous 25,109,736 36,711 | 25,073,025 
kwright Mills, Fall River, Mass.......... Cotton | Jan. 1, 1927 | 51,052 159, 889 210,941 | 1,585,634 2 189,465 | Miscellaneous 1,986 ,040 483.050 1,000 ,000 502,990 
Jan. 1, 1926 44,273 102 ,037 146,310 | 1,583,038 | 2203,763 | Miscellaneous | 1,933,111 430,121 1,000,000 502,990 
rrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass........ C. & Pr.| Dec. 31, 1926 | 1,413,941 | 3,589,869 5,003,810 | 4,318,970 Miscellaneous 9,322,780 811.385 4,400 ,000 4,111,395 
Dec. 31, 1925 | 2,130,642 | 2,801,507 4,932,149 | 5,136,048 Miscellaneous 10,068,197 1,613, 856 4,400 ,000 +, 054, 3AL 
| - 
connet Mills, Fall River, Mass Cotton Oct. 1, 1926 32,899 1,146 34,045 | 1,528,090 2855,778 | Miscellaneous 2,417,913 858 656 1, 200,000 | 359 , 257 
| Oct. 1, 1925 51,951 8,869 60,820 | 1,528,290 4857,793 | Miscellaneous 2,447 ,083 656 , 757 1, 200,000 | 590 , 326 
rel Lake Mills, Fall River, Mass........ Cotton | Dec. 31, 1926 | 37,015 197 , 871 234, 886 952,306 Miscellaneous 1,187,192 239,754 900 .000 47 438 
| Dec. 31, 1925 36 ,429 191,974 228 ,403 945,672 Miscellaneous 1,174,075 | 241,503 900 G00 32,573 
= — —— = —————— a ——$—$—————— — —— - = : —- | 


‘ Represented by 140,000 no par value shares. ? Profit and loss. ? Includes profit and loss item of $855,178. 4 Includes profit and loss item of $834,101. 
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An _ Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine 


This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine nas earned 
itself a reputation for economy 
in hundreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy to operate and 
capable of attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used in various 
parts of the mill, principally in 
the dyehouse, ble achery and 
primt room, for sewing Woolen, 
Cetton, Burlap and _ other 
fabrics of all weights, wet or 
dry. Sewing Head operates 
without arm or connection. 


Write for details. 
Tillinghast 
Supply & Machine Co. 


76 Lafayette St. 
Salem, Mass. 


No. 9 Foot Power Rotary Sewing 
Macbine 


The Ideal 


MAY operations are performed best under 
daylight. Important particular inspection 
is frequently possible and certain only under 
daylight. Macbeth daylighting equipment 
covers a wide range in light distribution and 
areas covered and is always available. 


What do you want to see and how? Tell us. 


Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 
237 West 17th St., New York 


MACBETH oavuicur 


Royersford Needle Works, Inc.| 
The largest manufacturers in the United States of 
SPRING-BEARD NEEDLES 


Sinkers, Dividers, Etc., for Knitting Machinery 


OUR NEEDLES ARE 
GUARANTEED THE BEST 


730 Walnut Street 
ROYERSFORD, PA. 


Ferdinand Heller, Treas. 





Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
Engraving Machinery and Supplies 
A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 


Chas. 


DEEP WELL DRILLING—DEEP WELL PUMPS 


We do the engineering and have been solving 
water problems satisfactorily for 33 years for 
textile mills. 


SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., Inc Richmond, Va. 


EXACT YARDAGE. ~ without measuring 


Perfect Measuring Tape 
bolt. Marked every 
exact yardage at 


rolled up in the 
of a yard. Tells 
a glance 


Perfect Measuring Tape Co. 
303 Fourth Ave., New York 


Prevents 


shortage claims. Send for literature. 
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L.F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Commission (“Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK 


SPECIALIZING 
IN THE SOLVING OF TEXTILE PROB- 
LEMS FOR MANUFACTURER, 
FINISHER AND DISTRIBUTOR 


James W. Cox, Jr. Textile Engineer 
320 Broadway, New York 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, 
and offer our services in this line. 


RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 
Specialists in Textile Cost Service 
Over 20% of all Cotton Textile Spindles in U. S. A. operated under our 
Cost Methods 
Practical Simplicity in Textile Cost Methods” 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Send for free booklet, “ 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 
CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
PATENTS 


Old South Suiding, sorape 
Patents and Patent Cases - Trade Marks - Copyrights 
Special Attention te Textile Invention 


(HYDRAULIC) 


50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 
With or without 
motor 
Size to suit your 
wor 
Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
388 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 


a ~Cramer Company 


Engineers & Contractors 
aa! Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 


Profit by PukSpay 
“HIGH DUTY CLIMATE 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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Financial—Continued | 


Consolidated Felt Co., of Kitchener, 
Ont., for the year ended December 31, 
1920, shows net sales of $915,410 as 
compared with $963,305 in 1925 
Operating expenses totalled $872,072, 
as compared with $894,588 in 1925, 
leaving a profit of $43,338, as against 
$38.717, the previous year. The net 
profit after deducting interest charges 
was $13,593, as compared with $9,107 
1 the previous year, and after adding 
previous surplus, the balance was 
$291,283. The balance sheet showed 
current assets $15,793 greater than the 
liabilities, with assets of $2,915,242. 
The footwear department, was operated 
at a loss, but the profit from the sales 
of knitted goods was quite satisfactory. 


U. S. Finishing Co. Profit 


Net profits earned for the year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1926, by the United 
States Finishing Company, operating 
plants in Providence, Pawtucket, R. 
[., Sterling and Norwich, Conn., and 
Cedartown, Ga., total $646,088, ac- 
cording to the report just issued. 
This compares with a net of $589,818 
in 1925. Gross income during 1926 
is reported as $9,247,476. Dividends 
paid on common and preferred stocks 
amounted to $492,000. The company 
yeceived $120,000 in dividends from 
its subsidiary, Queen Dyeing Com- 
pany. Total assets Dec. 31 were 
$12,2 ,209, and surplus was $2,348,- 

79 

President Henry B. Thompson in 
his report to stockholders said in part: 
“We can congratulate ourselves on 
the results of the past year, particu- 
larly when we consider the depressed 
conditions surrounding the cotton tex- 
tile industry. Nevertheless we closed 
the year 1926 feeling that the results 
were hardly commensurate with the 
volume and quality of the business 
handled. 


“The serious handicap in our busi- 
ness today is the fact that we have 
had imposed on us a burden of ex- 
pense which does not belong to us. 
lhe hand-to-mouth policy of buying 
which is nation-wide among all re- 
tailers, jobbers, converters and manu- 
facturers means an additional expense 
to the dver and printer. 

“The small invoice in a varied as- 
sortment, together with radical fluctu- 
itions in our supplies of gray goods 
tor finishing, has resulted in a de- 
crease in printing production of about 
30% for the: same amount of ma- 
chinery employed in 1920. <Appar- 
ently, this decrease in production is 
common throughout the industry. 

‘In order to give the service the 

ide demands, and order to keep 
pace with the British and Continental 
finishers; there must be more research 
irk and more experiments in new 
methods and machinery. 

“Our ‘additions to plant amounted 

$211,876.96. Our largest single 
expenditure has ‘been -at our steam 
plant at Pawtucket, the remainder be- 
ng about evenly distributed over the 
other five plants’ Included in this ex- 
penditure for new plant is a centfal 
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office building on the Silver Spring 
property at Providence, in which office 
has been concentrated the office work 
of our Pawtucket and Providence 
plants and Queen Dyeing Company, 
and a large part of the Norwich cler- 
ical work. The building of this office 
and the concentration of our work 
there has resulted in large economies 
in our clerical staff.” 

The company’s income account for 
the last three years 
follows: 


compares as 


1926 1925 1924 
, 247,476 $9,543,601 $8,266,133 





Gross ine. fr. op. $9 





Cost of prod... 8,473,415 8,815,615 7,748,668 
Net earnings 774, 061 727, 986 477,465 
Other inc... des 155, 458 126,399 202,611 
le Se 929,519 854, 385 680, 076 
Imterent  .cnccceeee 78,060 79,239 85,943 
, | a 205, 371 185, 328 162,182 
Net income..... 646, 088 589, 818 431, 951 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 














Shrs Mill Par Price Change 
67 Esmond, pfd.*....... - 100 100% + 2% 
10 Lancaster, pfd......... 100 29% + 2% 
122 Androscoggin .. Poae 100 4246-45 3s ig. ss 
1 Nashua, pfd.*. . 100 914 + %& 
20 Arlington ............. 100 657) 414 — . 7 
S Parmenth Gordsce..... 100 “a: 4 This illustration shows one of our several models used for evenly feeding 
16 Pepperell .............. 100 116% + 5% wool, cotton, linters or other textile fibers in a continuous manner. 
23 Naumkeag ......... 4 100 173-174 + 2% 
20 West Boylston, pfd... 100 35% + % . . . : 
10 Powirell & Alexander. 100 i, My These machines are made t. handle the Automatic Feeds, or feeding some machine 
°5 Smith & Dove, new ' shortest staples, such as hull fiber or lint- by hand where an Automatic Feed would 
ME, Fevenkan or 2% —14% ers; also the longest used in the carpet sive better results, let us offer you one of 
— yarn industry. There is a model adapted Ur modern types. 
329 Total to your work _A good heavily built 
Ex. div Send for catalog No. 136, which illus- paged oo 7 _— ei 
x. div. . scribes vari Ss sls 1 ‘ "ake ee cdiso 
Divid — trates and de ; ibes various models. for fluffing tightly CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
ividends Mectare¢ If you are using one or more antiquated baled fibers. —— CATALOG -—— 
To 
Mill Pd. Rate Stock Payable stock of | C G S S C . . 
s " ‘ | ’ 
Nashawena oo $1.50 Com May 3 Apr. 26 } . e ARGENT S ONS ORP., Graniteville, Mass. 
Merrimack Mfg. Q 1.75 Com. June 1 Apr. 27 
Harmony .....-. Q 1%% Pfd. May 1 Apr. 28 Builders of Wool Washing and Drying Machines 





New England Textile Stocks pact 


(Quotations at “ Public Sale” are based 
upon last sales at Boston public auction 
and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead 
Ing Boston dealers.) 








“ 

Public 

Sale Bid Asked en in er om es 
A WOO) BIG... 666 5 os eee 
Au. SEES. prd:....... 825% 81 84 
Amoskeag, com. .... 6115 ‘ sm ‘ 
Androscoggin ...... 45 40 45 B . ‘ . 
Arlington .....-..-. 63% 67 4s In Alabama, Georgia, and the Chattanooga District 
tka des xs 124-126 s«129 . : ; 
Berkshire Cot. .....  .. 124 127 —which lines of the Central of Georgia serve—there 
Bigelow-Htfd, com... 84% | ° 
WE 20 5 55% a S a. ee are two factors which cut the cost of fuel for employes 
WN. aa geass anes 41 38 43 : . ~ ° . ; 
Esmond, pfd....... 100% gst . of textile mills. The first is the short, mild winter 
Gverett ........... 10 10 13 . F ‘ r , 
Farr Alpaca 222222: 164 152 "156 with snow and ice the exception instead of the rule. 
Great Falls . ‘ 14% 13 17 a oe _ ° : . 
ei Cane 28 a O75 The second is abundant coal from mines in the terri- 
Ea end biG ene 40 24% 24 27 ; ; 
Ipswich, pfd........ 90 92 | tory. When winter comes, fuel costs bear lightly on 
Ipswich, com. 48 a) me : : : ° 
Lawrence .......... 67% 69 7 the family budget of the textile mill employe in Ala- 
Ludlow Asso. a 183% 185 0 b : ° e 
ee 114% 110 115 ama, Georgia, and the Chattanooga District. 
Massachusetts ..... 71 65 70 
Merrimack, com..... 120% 120 123 : 
Nashua, com = + | Get the facts about textile manufacturing conditions 
Naumkeng ......--. 174 a a in the territory served by the Central of Georgia. Sur- 
d oS war Prd.... > . ‘ . f : 7 
IR kino n8s x 5% 24 20 (21 veys have been printed which give reliable data cover- 
ee ee 3s . ° 2 
Pepperell 116% 110. ing the underlying factors. Write for these surveys. 
Piymouth Cordage 114 115 10 | 
Tremont & Suffolk. . 244 20 23 
Reese ae 25 28 


hgh Seite on. N.Y: Eachense! J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
(Meek ending April 26) 


wltion aga sus ix ies CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


2714 20% Belding-Hemingway 1. 2144 21% 

1614 1044 Century Ribbon..... 1,400 14% 13% 13 | 413 Liberty Street, West, 
57% 50 Julius Kayser.. 5,100 52%, 515 

16 11%H. R. Mallinson.... 200 12% 42% 12% | S h G 

14% 1014 Van Raalte........ 10 10% 10lg 10% | avanna 9 eorgia 


Rayon Sesbke on N. Y. Curb | 
(Week ending . 2 26) a 
\ 


Ha 





Stock i STA 
Courtaulds, Ltd oe 
Industrials Rayon.......... : 1, 806 Hoge Te ts ii} 
Snia Viscosa, Repts..... “400 11 | 
Tubize eS Ss = cose 3,000 Eee he ) 


2 : ; 
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| Naa 
* . 
Spinners Processing Co. | COTTON YARNS ~ 


Ply Mercerized Spun By 
The excellence of these yarns has built up a 
steady clientele among discerning knitters. | THE PARKDALE MILLS, INC. | 











Quality all the way through— uniformly 
spun yarns processed with modern equip- 
ment into mercerized yarns of notable lustre 


and dye effectiveness. Available in any | The Test of a Good Yarn 
form of put up — all counts. | 


The exceptionally high lustrous quality 
of the fine cotton yarns spun at this mill, 
in sizes up to 70's has caused a constant 
demand from mercerizing plants as well as 
others for its product. 


Single Mercerized 


Yarns of THE ELMORE COMPANY for 
exacting plaiting and splicing requirements. 
All counts — bleached, tinted, dyed. 


Carded and Combed 


The JOHNSTON YARNS have won a real 
reputation. Back of them is a corps of mills 
thoroughly attuned to one standard. 


Quotations and samples promptly submitted. 


H. A. FLORSHEIM, General Sales Mgr. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Johnston Mills Company 


““Direct to Consumer’’ 


GRAY MFG. CO ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS 
SALES OFFICES: ee ee 
NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. FLINT MBG. CO. MYRTLE MILLS, INC. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. | ARROW MILLS, INC. ARKRAY MILLS, INC. 


Also exclusively representing 










CHICAGO: 166 W. Jackson Blvd. READING, PA. 













NE ELMORE CLUE 
: Nesey” 





Standard 
of 
Comparison 


In quality, uniformity and 
Knitting economy Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., Spin- 
ning and Mercerizing is an 
ideal “standard of compar- 
ison.’’ 












Single Yarns 


MERCERIZED 


Licensed Manufacturer 
TINTED YARNS 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
and Glazed Sewing Threads. 


THE ELMORE COMPANY 
Spindale, N. C. 


Selling Agents 
JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
READING, PA. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 
Slater & Co., 53 Yonge Street, Toronto, 2, Canada 


















STANDARD - COOSA - THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sales Office—Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 


Canadian Representative 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 
































areal Yarn 
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Belmont Processing Co. New 


{epresentative 
Che Belmont (N. C.) Processing 
(o, announce the appointment of 


additional sales representatives for 
their mercerized yarns in various im- 
portant territories. Charles C. Hard- 
ing, Jefferson Standard Building, 
Greensboro, N. C., will represent them 
in the Carolina territory; George J. 
Loerzel, 166 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, will represent them in that 
territory; Charles F. Dowling, Read- 
ing, Pa., will cover the Pennsylvania 
trade. 


Rockfish Mills’ New York Office 


Rockfish Mills, Inc., Rocky Mount, 
N. C., announce the opening of their 
New York offices at 456-460 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, under the 
sales management of H. Gray Dolli- 
ver. Carded peeler yarns will be sold 
direct to the trade in numbers ranging 
from 26s to 40s, single and ply. 


Hampton Co. to Remove Chi- 
cago Office 

The Hampton Co., Easthampton, 
Mass., mercerizers, will remove their 
Chicago office, in charge of Frank W. 
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Buyers Combat Advancing Prices 





Cannot Be Forced to Consider Higher Levels, and Purchases 
Restricted 


LOOD damage and its effect upon 

the cotton and yarn markets are 
the principal topics of conversation 
locally. While it is admitted that the 
area flooded is mostly that on which 
long staple cotton is grown and that 
the effect will be most apparent on 
combed yarn, yet there is a certain 
sympathetic influence on carded yarn 
which is influencing the spinner if 
not the buyer. The latter is not in- 
clined to become apprehensive over 
the situation and although slightly 
greater activity is noted in certain 
sections, as a rule the yarn consumer 
continues apathetic in his attitude and 
cannot be persuaded to advance his 
limits. Probably the underlying cause 
for the buyer’s stand is the fact that 
he is not selling his product as freely 
as could be desired. In nearly all 
branches of the trade employing cot- 
ton yarn, complaint is heard respect- 
ing the progress of business. Not 
only does this apply to shrinkage in 
the number of orders but also to the 


merchandise sold. As 
the buyer is confining his 
yarn operations to the distribution of 
his merchandise, just so long will 
purchases be of a retail character. 


Orders for Small Amounts 

The general character of orders 
received by yarn houses is conserva- 
tive in the extreme. The average 
transaction is in the neighborhood of 
5,000 pounds. To be sure there are 
exceptions, but they are negligible in 
number and dealers are obliged to be 
content with a constant dribble of 
small business on which they are 
compelled very frequently to 
considerably under the 
figure in order to interest the buyer 
at all. The latter is constantly fight- 
ing against any upward move and is 
advancing the argument that he can 
obtain the small quantity which he 
needs at practically the level which 
has obtained for the last several 
weeks. The time may come when he 
will be convinced that higher offers 


sible on the 
long as 


quote 
spinner’s 
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the yarn he wants, but this situation 
has not materialized as yet, and it 
will need some campaign of education 
to convince the buyer that recent 
prices are no longer available. 
Spinners’ Situation Spotty 
Spinners naturally have increased 
their firmness by the cur- 
rent situation and possibilities in raw 
material. Advances have been named, 
more or less generally, and the whole 
market may be said to be on a higher 
level than that of a week ago. And 
yet it is peculiar that here and there 
efforts to obtain a price, 
which a week ago were unsuccessful, 
are now meeting with acceptance in 
certain instances. The adduced 
for this anomalous — situation — is 
thought to be the difference in the 
sold-up condition of various mills. 
As stated before in this column, spin- 
ners who are sold up are those who 
were willing to meet the market sev- 
eral weeks ago. On the other hand, 
there were instances of spinners hold- 
ing the prices above what was gen- 
erally regarded as the market level. 
These today to see the 
necessity of distributing their product, 
and consequently are willing to name 
prices that may effect sales. Spotti- 


reason of 


speci fic 


reason 


are beginning 





Kingsley, to 300 West Adams St. small margin of profit which is pos- are necessary if he expects to obtain ness also is noted in the matter of 
Cotton Yarn Quotations 
Carded—(Average Quality) Singles 
Deuble carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality Le ee ee - 3714 30s 17 48 
_ Single Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) l4s 38 38s 50 
4s to 8s. 24144—25 NR erator Sx 6G are aka a: a8 281%4—29 l6s . 3814 40s 52 
SBIR 5: Pict 1a 475 — —25 Be wekiee epee a —31 18s i - 39 50s 57 58 
SR ane irc eth — —25% 268 ...... ee 32144—33 20s 40 60s 65 67 
DO cos coe ee dae caices <r ee EEE BOE Gb dab oes cs ess aac Oe 24s ; 43 70s a 75 77 
l6s sot sail oie — —27 RN a's i ais, Sis a) gceleres+< 43 —43% 28s : - 46 SOs sees 8) 87 
emer Tee 1, ss, poate and a ee ee ae Mercerized Cones—-(Combed, Ungassed) 
0 Ree cere som: A. SOG io. nc cccscaccaae 33144—34% 268-2 60 6] 808-2 ... 1 O8—1 13 
EE ee oe a er a | 308-2 62 63 Singles 
l4s-2 . : a a | i ore rear 43 —44 36s-2 66 68 30s ; 85 
WE es 0b e504, 4900's wi wees —28 40s-2 mae oe: ...45 —46 408-2 68 70 40s 88 
20s-2 | | ree 51 —52 458-2 73 76 50s 93 
248-2 .31 —32 EE a ee d0s-2 15 —78 Oe - 1 03 
: 603-2 . ..83 —87 70s ae Sd Fie es - —1 17 
ae Seeveccenaaen a me pee pe ga enies 3114—32 708-2 --96 —1 01 80s ...... -1 55 
12s . Bi oiler ete ade -t 5 eee le ee - eo 33 ° 
14s pa ee ee "Peeler— (Super Quality) 
l6s .27%—28 = 40s vecvcecvecccsces == —lt oe \emes 
ae 28Y%—29 - ~ Cnet ~ Combed Carded Combed 
: iieadecaren — é _ 26s .... ...84 —35 44 —46 
Ree tore TP kee ae ldo ........ 30 —31 38 40 308... 36 —38 48 —58 
eee le ee ee 16s ........ 30%4—31% 39 —41 368 ........ 41 —43 53 —58 
_ eens ne Se ee 188 ........ 31 32 040 420 dle ........ 45 —47 55 —60 
1408 oo... cece cece ee ee se —SI% 40S ordinary .... — —4 B08 ........ 31%4—32% 41 —43 508 ........ _— 60 —65 
168-2 . - 271%4—28 - 50s-2 . Ra. —52 DE Nekisiece das 33 —34 43 —45 ee _- = 70 —75 
208-2 ..28%—29 60s-2............ —58 
Ss sal Spiral pen ee casi; ting Sat” awe et 
 Secteny Sones ( aieme Spun) : Menines chs enwenns 44 —46 OR Ot ee 60 —65 
OE Sokwnveses cannes —24 228 .. ++. 28%—29 BN a0 hSesnsivesasionnis mG OD css. dann se ekeens 68 —73 
10s eect mines Panta ee —25 22s (silve r Jaeger ) 31 se I a ea aiid elk alate iis 48 —52 PD Rg a ratchdrasecmracavad oentelarets 75 —80 
7 ee eee — —— Wee ne Bi otels cee: awe oe ne Ns eindiinnia > sthuei deerme 90 —95 
§ eee sa code ees ep GU Ss oie ees — —-_ 
RM ty be ee a leas 2614—27 30s tying SRO eo incre 32 —32% Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones 2, 3, and 4-ply 
keh ck L..es.-= —27% 308 extra quality........34 —34% Peeler Sakelarides 
| eee A SA aes sie. oe 42 —43 a ae aan snpes Bot 
~ eee ene » ——7 w—t) — 
Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) We ..........— —66 61—62 76 81 — 
an Skeins and Cones ee - 58 63—64 78 83 — 
208-2 .. ; veeeee ee —42 50s-2 56 ~58 40s : — —§3 68—69 83 8 
Re a 47 —48 608-2 66 —68 a oo 68 73—74 88 93 -— 
Ea mee .49 —5l RMR OR Sie Sidhe ina tata ® = Be 75 —78 ee - —73 78—79 93 98 
MED lewis: nc wa cd's oon we ad 92 —54 80s-2 . 85 —88 Gee cis ; —8] 88—89 1 05 110 


Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close 
noted. For New York spot cotton prices, 





see page 87. For staple cotton prices, 


of business April 27. 
see page 89. 


They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
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RGERIZED 
YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 
Bankers Trust Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mangum Street 521 Court St. James Building 
HIGH POINT, N. C. READING, Pa. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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323 So. Franklin St. 122 East 7th St. Westaway Building 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


delivery. A good deal of complaint 
has been registered during the last 
month or more with regard to the 
shipment of yarn on contract. It is 
peculiar when business is dull how 
much yarn is available for prompt de- 
livery, the existence of which was 
never before suspected. Spinners who 
have answered inquiries regarding 
deliveries in peremptory fashion are 
in instances today offering to ship 
yarn immediately. In other words, 
there is indication that a certain pro- 
portion of the spinning fraternity are 
in need of business and are doing 
their best to secure it. 


Difference in Status of Counts 

It is difficult today to base relative 
quotations on the price of a single 
count. The relation of one number 
to another is not altogether normal. 
On coarse numbers demand is rela- 
tively. low and consequently prices are 
weaker than on fine numbers. More 
interest seems to be evinced in knit- 
ting yarn than in weaving and as a 
consequence weaving yarn prices are 
more irregular. For instance, efforts 
in late weeks to secure 20s-2 tubes 
below 29c have been unavailing, but 
it is reported this week that certain 
of the same mills who would not con- 
sider any deviation from this figure 
have made offers to sell at 28%c. On 
30s-2 the market ranges from 34!” 
to 35c, but it is also reported that 
business has been placed within a few 
days at 33%c. On knitting yarns a 
fairly large sale is reported on a 
basis of 24c for Ios. Business is 
also said to have been done below 
28c on 20s, but there are few if any 
spinners today who will quote under 
28%c. A further report has it that 
22’s ‘Dave been bought as low as 
27'4c, but today the lowest figure on 
this Seiier is 28 2c and few would 
consider this price. 





Yarns at Chattanooga Strengthen 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The flood 
which is sweeping over a large acre- 
age of cotton fields in the Mississippi 
valley has already had its effect upon 
the price of carded and combed yarns. 
An advance of Ic a pound on both 
types of yarns has been put into effect 
here, and local brokers believe that 
this is a result of the prospects for a 
short crop of cotton this year brought 
about by the flood. 


(he advance places 10s carded 
cones at 27% to 28c and 20s at 
30 to 31%e Combed singles in 
18s are listed at 38 to 39c and 70s at 
75 to 77c. Mercerized prices are re- 
maining unchanged; 60s-2 _ being 
quoted at 81 to 83c. 

Thrown silk remains firm on basis 
ot $6.40 per pound, with rayon un- 
changed at $1.50 for the 150 denier 
size. The chief demand is for combed 
and carded cotton yarns although 
there 1s also considerable buying in 
thrown silk. Brokers declared that 
there was considerably more business 
boo ked this week than for several 


wer ks. 





Active Cotton 


March 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that 
according to preliminary figures 37,- 
035,710 cotton spinning spindles were 
in place in the United States on 
March 31, 1927, of which 32,919,288 
were operated at some time during 
the month, compared with 32,872,102 
for February, 32,633,550 for January, 
2,496,250 for December, 32,586,770 
for November, 32,592,806 for October 
and 33,245,114 for March, 1926. 
The total number of cotton spin- 
ning spindles active, etc., 


Spindles for 


follow: 





ne 2. Sone 


Spinning spindles Active spindle hours 











(in thousands for March 
State —_—____ —_—. 
y Average 
In place oe Total pe 
Mar. 31 March | — 
in place 
U.S......| 37,035} 32,919/9,628,990,121) 260 
| 
Cotton-grow'g) 18,075) 17,596/6,099,379,075 337 
New England.| 17,277} 13,852/3,170,076,656| 183 
All other..... 1,682 1,469) 359,534,390) 214 
i 
| Reerer 1,507} 1,460) 471,764,331) 313 
Conn...... 1,174 1,068; 248,926,247) 212 
en a aan 2,974 2, 898) 951,975,031 320 
| ae 1,122 925) 208 , 435,409 186 
Mass......] 10,899 8,526) 1,906,649 , 637 175 
We is 6 ca 1,427] 1,111} 209,755,781 189 
N. J. or 399 356) 72,931,245 183 
N. Y ieee 871 744| 195,728,153) 225 
Wey Saad sn 6,130 5,955)2, 141,142, 163) 349 
B. 123 105| 22,756,526 185 
R.1. + 2,506 2,076) 499,055,665 199 
S. 5,373) 5,338) 1,961,320, 196 365 
Tena 589 573| 189,790,246 322 
a 246 86 ,387 640 323 
at 691| 173,087,931 243 
hi ‘other. . 953 840} 226,827,920 238 








Cotton Financing Body in N. C. 
Gets Scant Attention 

CuHar.otte, N. C.—Less than $50,- 
000 of the $11,000,000 available has 
been loaned by the North Carolina 
Cotton Credit Corporation, according 
to information received here by H. M. 
Victor, a director in the corporation, 
from Greensboro, the headquarters of 
the concern, 

This is the corporation formed by 
the bankers of the State, last fall, at 
the urging of Governor McLean, and 
suggested by Eugene Meyer, in an 
effort to revive the price of cotton. 
The corporation has a capital of 
$1,000,000 and a borrowing power ten 
times that amount from the Interme- 
diate Credit Banks. Similar organiza- 
tions were formed in the other cotton 
growing States. 

The farmers never manifested much 
interest in the undertaking. For the 
most part they shouldered their losses, 
not without complaining, but with 
courage. It is hard to say to what 
extent the low prices of the staple 
affected business. Seemingly, how- 
ever, the farmer has been the only one 
to suffer. Meréantile business, in this 
section at least, has been good and 
there has been little complaint from 
the merchants. 

The terms of the cotton corporation 
are believed to have contributed to the 
lack of interest in it among the farmers. 
They could not bring themselves to 
agree to hold the staple for a period 
of 18 months unless the price went to 


" 15¢ in the meantime. 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, 


Cotton 
Yarns 
of Quality 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Representative 
Whites, Stock, 


Dyed and 
Heathers 


FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 





L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


56 Leonard Street 
NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


PLUSH 
YARNS 


HARTSELL SPINNING 12s to 20s 
MASON SPINNING 20s to 30s 
COLORS & TWISTS 








FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 





Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 






8s to 30s Extra Carded 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia 


COTTON 
MILLS 





Manufacturers of 
Superior Quality 
WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We eell direct to Knitters and guarentee satisfaction 
217 Trust Co., of Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1 


Ie Pa 


Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING A. M. SMYRE MEG. CO. 
COMPANY Gastonia, N. C. 
Tryon, N. C. Combed Peeler Yarns 
30’s to 70’s 
Single Mercerized Yarns Weaving and Knitting 


LAAN VBENNAM BARN sO LRU 





BELMONT 
*YARNS: 


T.J.PORTERE&SONS |) ac. — 


UP TO 100’S 
BLEACHED 
Single 


and Ply AIR DRIED 


LINEN YARNS A Complete Range 


FOR To have a ready source of quality 
| processed yarns in every count and 
HOSIERY | every form is an asset. At any 
rate, users of Belmont Yarns are of 
that opinion. 


AND 

Belmont Yarn service is complete. 

WEAVING | What are your requirements? 
| Write for samples. 


BELMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 


LINEBERGER-STOWE MILL 


119 SOUTH FOURTH STREET BELMONT, N.C 


Representatives 


GRIFFITH & HURLBURT 
PH | LA D E P p H IA 510 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
JOHN F. TRAINOR, Eastern Manager 
. . 1 r *” i ’ i 4 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES 7 East 42nd St., New York City, Murray Hill 061 


_ NEW YORK tosancetes | BELMONT YARNS 


CONES COPS TUBES WARPS SKEINS 











| 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


Strong Situation 


in Combed Yarn 





Flood in Mississippi Valley Having Immediate Effect on 
Combed Peeler 


PHILADELPHIA. 

LTHOUGH cotton has advanced 

approximately a cent a pound 
and carded yarn spinners are quoting 
prices generally a cent above those 
named a week ago, combed and mer- 
cerized section of the market has wit- 
nessed the outstanding change this 
week. Combed yarns have been 
advanced from two to four cents a 
pound, both single and ply, while mer- 
cerizers have raised quotations two to 
three cents within the week. These 
developments in combed and mercer- 
ized are the direct results of the flood 
conditions in the Mississippi valley 
and particularly in those States upon 
which combed yarn spinners and mer- 
cerizers depend for their supplies of 
long staple cotton. While conditions 
in the disabled sections are naturally 
in an uncertain state at this time no 
one being able to forecast the total 
damage, spinners are already becom- 
ing worried as to their future supplies 
of long staples. 

Opinion is general in the yarn trade 
that sufficient damage has already 
been done, and will be seen during the 
next few weeks when lower sections 
of the Mississippi valley will feel the 
worst effects of it, to cause great dam- 
ive to the long staple growing sections 
of this country. The question will be 
answered within the next = month 
whether these sections will still have 
time remaining in which to repair 
damage and replant their fields in time 
ior this season. While this remains 
undecided it is interesting to note that 
combed yarn spinners and mercerizers 
who are keeping in close touch with 
the entire situation, are greatly agi- 
tated over the outlook as it affects 
them in securing adequate supplies of 
suitable cotton. 

Long Staple Supplies 

It is interesting to note that as early 
as the middle of this week several 
large combed spinners in Gaston 
County decided to withdraw all quo- 
tations for the time being until they 
are able to take an inventory of how 

uch long staple cotton they now own 
and how much they will be able to 
purchase during the next few months. 
Other combed yarn spinners are un- 

illing at this time to quote on yarn to 
be delivered far in advance and have 
mstructed their local selling agents to 
confine sales for the present to 
medium sized quantities that can be 
shipped within a short time to the 
manufacturer or mercerizer. ‘This 
step has not been taken with any in- 
tention of unduly exciting customers 
but for the reason they believe if they 
sell several months ahead they may be 
at ‘iat time unable to obtain suitable 
cotton to spin so that they would 
therefore be unable to make delivery 
on such contracts. 
is stated in this connection that 
uniess a new crop is planted during 





ive early part of June then there may 
be in fact a real shortage of long 
staples. This situation is the direct 
cause o: the unsettlement noted this 
week in combed and mercerized yarn 
quotations. Prices of combed are at 
least two cents higher than a week ago 
and one of the largest combed houses 
in this market stated they expected 
another advance the latter part of the 
week. This has naturally resulted in 
greater activity in combed qualities 
and many buyers who were undecided 
as to whether they should cover, have 
been in the market this week 
endeavoring to purchase medium to 
large sized amounts but are finding 
spinners not in position to take large 
quantities for the time being, many 
stating they do not care to comnait 
themselves irrespective of the ques- 
tion of prices. 
Mercerized Advanced 

Such conditions have affected mer- 
cerized varns, resulting in a more uni- 
form price list than has been apparent 
during the last three weeks, one mer- 
cerizer, during this period being three 
cents higher than many others. 
Strength of combed yarns has finally 
resulted in most of the other mer- 
cerizers raising quotations to the 
higher level and the market is gener- 
ally on a &3c basis for 60s-2, with 
higher quality being quoted as high as 
7c for this count. The future trend 
will depend upon the action of gray 
yarn prices during the next two weeks. 
If the flooded sections are not dam- 
aged to the extent now predicted then 
buyers may not be faced with as 
strong a situation as exists at this 
time. However, it should be empha- 
sized that the most reliable forecasters 
are predicting considerably higher 
prices for combed yarns in the im- 
mediate future, one stating that 75¢ 
for 60s-2 in his opinion is not remote. 

Combed Sales Compared 

The first quarter of 1927 has been 
an active one for two-ply combed 
qualities in this market two large con- 
cerns specializing in such yarns stat- 
ing that the volume of business booked 
in this period represents a distinct im- 
provement over that taken last year 
in the same time, one of these assert- 
ing that the amount in dollars was 
greater this vear which means a con- 
siderable increase in poundage was 
made. In this connection one of the 
above concerns reports that Gaston 
County combed yarn spinners have 
sold during the first three months of 
this vear yarn equal to 41% of the 
total sold during the entire year of 
1926. In other words they have prac- 
tically doubled sales during the first 
three months of this year in com- 
parison with 1926. 

Carded yarns are spotty, large sales 
being only found here and there and 
manufacturers are inclined to con- 
fine their. offers to small amounts 





Cotton Yarns 


of Quality 


Responsibili 


We consider our responsibility 
does not end when the con- 
tract is signed—It only begins 


then, and because CANNON 
YARNS are sold on a basis 
of QUALITY, and are the 


product of our own Mills, this 
responsibility is more than an 
idle promise. 


This protection is worth the slight 
difference in cost. 


w ww 


THE CANNON MILLS 


C. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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Behind 
National Yarns— 


Not the least of the reasons for the 
definite progress made by National 
Yarns is the co-operation that backs 
them. National Service is not vision- 
ary. It is there to draw upon. 








Sample National Service! 


NATIONAL 


YARN & PROCESSING CO. 
Quality Mercerized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 


Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
CONES COPS TUBES SKEINS WARPS 


MILLS - ROSSVILLE, GA. 
Sales Offices 





Chicago Export Department Charlotte, N. C. 

M. A. Henderson Provident Building, Cosby & Thomas, 

166 W. Jackson Blvd. Chattanooga, Tenn. Johnston Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. Fall River, Mass. Reading, Pa. 


tewart McConaghy 97 s H ; B Edward Shultz, 
6908 Cresheim Road a ee 712 orth Sth Sit. 





Spun from selected cotton 


DEPENDABLE 
Y ARNS 


Cotton Yarns of 
Unvarying Quality for 
Knitting (underwear and hosiery) 
and Weaving 
Cones, Skeins, Tubes 
8s to 30s single; 8s to 16s ply 
WINTHROP MINCHER 
N. Y. State Rep., Troy, N. Y. 


HENDERSON 
& HARRIET 
Mulls, Henverson, N.C. 
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Good Will 


Of all the assets we possess we 
value most highly — Good Will. 
To us it isa priceless commodity 
which is as fragile as it is valu- - 
able. This explains our exacting 
attention to every dye order, no 
matter how small. 

Keep us in mind for an early 
order — if only as a try-out. 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CoO. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 


—Hinsey @ Worth Sts. 
\ _-< Frankford, Pa . 


McCONNEL & Co., Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Spinners and Doublers of Fine 
Cotton Yarns, especially adapted 
for the making of Laces, Curtains, 
Voile, Fine Hosiery, Dress Goods, 


Gloves and for insulating wires. 


Representative for U. S. 


F. C. CHAMBERS 
3750 L. Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


wanted for nearby delivery. In addi- 
tion to this buyers of carded yarns 
are less inclined to raise their bids in 
conformance with higher prices now 
asked by spinners and dealers 
state they are meeting resistance in 
this connection that has made business 
dificult to close. While spinners are 
quoting from 38c for 20s-2 
warps of average grade dealers find 
it difficult to locate buyers who are 
willing to pay more for this yarn than 
last week. As a result the carded sec- 
tion of the market is dull, which is in 
contrast to previous periods of rising 
prices. Heretofore manufacturers 
were more inclined to buy when prices 
advancing ; but this condition has 
heen reversed this week. 


being 


35c to 


were 





Combed Yarns Firmer 





Advance in Staple Cottons Forces 
Advance in Yarns 

hoston.—The wild speculation in 
extra staple cottons that developed in 
Memphis and New Orleans markets 
early this week, and that forced an 
advance of 100 to 200 points in pre- 
miums on practically all grades and 
lengths of extra staple cottons, in- 
duced many spinners of combed and 
fine count yarns to either withdraw 
prices temporarily or advance them 
proportionately. As yet few buyers 
appear to sense the situation, and ex- 
cepting for yarns to cover immediate 
needs are not following the advance. 
As an actual fact, few eastern spin- 
ners have raised their prices or with- 
drawn them, but the majority of Caro- 


lina spinners of combed yarns are 


either out of the market temporarily 
or are asking advances of approxi- 
mately 5%. For instance, they want 

minimum of 64 to 65¢ for 58s-2 
combed peeler mercerizing warps and 
38e¢ and above for 1&s combed peeler 
cones. Nothing as low as 62c¢ for the 


rmer and 36c for the 
sores available. 
Staple Cotton Situation 
Speculation in southern staple cot- 
markets is so-called 
\ssociation 7s, 8s and gs in strict low 
iddling and higher with 
emlums up 150 to 200 points, and 
some shippers asking as high as 22 to 
22'4e for middling 7s. Principally 
responsible for the specualtive ad- 
vance is the uncertainty as to whether 
shippers will be able to obtain cotton 
supplies located in flooded Delta towns 
to meet deliveries on contracts within 
the next few weeks. The movement 
has been accentuated by an insistent 
demand from Carolina spinners, and 
a general demand from spinners for 
prompt or advance deliveries on con- 
cts. The Delta section of Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas that is flooded is 
devoted largely, to production of extra 
le cottons, and most shippers claim 
t this acreage is definitely elimi- 
nated as a producer of extra staples 
is year, and that this inevitably 
must mean advanced premiums for 
hew crop as well as old crop cottons. 
Whether or not this proves to be 
true, it is a fact that spinners of 


latter is re- 


keenest on 


grades, 


combed and fine count carded yarns 
have been doing business upon a nar- 
rower margin between cost and sell- 
ing price than have spinners of me- 
dium and coarse count carded yarns, 
and it has needed only increased 
demand or advanced prices of staple 
cottons to force higher prices for such 
yarns. 


Something has stimulated an_ in- 
creased demand for medium and 
coarse count carded varns, and 
whether or not this may, be due merely 
to nervousness regarding flood con- 
ditions in the South and fear that 


cotton’s recent strength is to be per- 
manent, it has tended to eliminate re- 
cent price weakness in this division of 
the market, the average 
at least “4c 


advance being 


Wastes Follow Cotton 


Strength in Spot Imparted to 
Choice Spinnable Material 
Boston.—The cotton waste market 


is quiet but the undertone is good. | 


Larger 
near future particularly in stuffing 
materials which are 
rather late season. All 
rials are high priced, much higher 
relatively than a year ago. 


business is expected in the, 


| 


encountering a | 
choice mate- | 


At that | 


time they were too low but now ap- | 


proximate nearer the normal relation 
between the best comber, strips and 
threads as related to cotton. 
port and import situation is on the 
whole much quieter. 
ton waste from foreign countries into 
Boston for the month of 
amounted to 284,000 Ibs. 


February 


The ex- | 


Arrivals of cot- | 


Like all other markets of the textile | 


industry wastes are suffering from 
intense competition brought about by 


an over-machined condition in manu- | 


facturing circles and also from there | 
being too many concerns engaged in| 


the handling of raw and semi manu- 
factured materials. Although 


1927 | 


looks like a cotton year there is con- | 


siderable talk of combines of existing 
plants. One large house, a member 
of the Cotton Waste Exchange, has it 


is said entered into a merger cover- | 


ing the consolidation of plants situ- 
ated as far apart as New York, Michi- 
gan, Philadelphia and St. Louis. 
Prices on most wastes have risen 
with cotton. Comber at 90% on 15c 
spot is quoted 13.50c with consumers 
offering 13c. Export demand is 
rather quiet as the English bought a 
considerable quantity earlier in the 
vear, 13-13.25c basis. The export 


business between this city and Man- | 


chester is not direct to consumers but 
to foreign dealers who have their own 
profit to make on imported materials. 
There are too many technicalities in 
the way of direct exporting to con- 


sumers, it is said. 
’ * © 
Current Quotations 

Teeler comber ..... ; 13 —13l46e 
lek ee . 10%—11%¢ 
Egyptian comber ceeeeeee 11%—121%4 0c 
Choice willowed fiv....... nl, 6c 
Choice willowed picker. ..... 21g4— 414¢ 
| RSA Se 13 —14¢ 
Linters (mill run) .. ; 4 — 4% 
Spoolers (single) cccen 8O amaze. 
Fine White cop...... ... WW —ite 
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S. HAWES & BRO. 


O. 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS ino rune 


AND NUMBERS 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving COTTON YARNS- knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 











COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 


PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


‘Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 








DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 






Room 922, Webster Bldg. 


ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 


327 So. LaSalle St., Chicage 













MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS {Fe Yooln Mille} WE Smid 


JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILAD 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED 





SPECIAL PROCESS 














Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 









Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 





The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
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TOULSON YARNS, INC. 
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ROCKFISH MILLS, INC., Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Wish to announce the opening of their New York offices at 
456-460 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
under the sales management of Mr. H. Gray Dolliver. 
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Telephone Ashland 4342 
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SALES COMPANY 
CARDED-~ COMBED~MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS ||’ 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE T 
eat — TRADE 
Vy 


SL-O1IGGLE 
MANAGER_ 













QUALITY FIRST 
American Thread Company 
YARNS 


James Austin & Son 
260 West Broadway, New York 
Selling Agents 

















CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 

































BOSTON 





PHILADELPHIA 





CHICAGO 









LE BON BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, INC. 


1115 Central Avenue Pawtucket, R. I. 





Cotton Yarns, Tapes, _ Braids, : 

MERCERIZE, Threads, Hosiery, Rubber Linings, d 
BLEACH ate cosine, ‘Tubing, Reeling, c 
eaching an yeing Rayons a ) 

AND DYE Specialty. 


We Dye Sunfast and Indanthrene Shades on Cotton and Rayon 








OLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 





















| THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. WINDS0R Locks, conn. | 


nufacturers of 
Give the 


MERCERIZED COTTON, YARNS. Sct sit 


NOVELTY YARNS poscie Spam ant COTTON WAR On Beams, Jacks, 


Spools and Funes 
Woel, Worsted, Monte and Silk. In Fancy Twist, Colors and Print 
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Cotton Higher on Flood News 





Prices Make New High Levels 
tions—Fear 

7 Mississippi Valley flood sit- 
uation has dominated trading in 
the cotton market here during the 
week. Few traders are prepared to 
attempt any estimate as to its reac- 
tions on the coming cotton crop, but 
all have regarded it as a threatening 
development from that standpoint, as 
well as a great calamity with respect 
to loss of life, suffering and loss of 
property in the inundated sections. At 


times the buying on the flood and ~ 


weather news became active and ex- 
cited. It carried all months into new 
high ground for the movement and 
the new crop positions to the highest 
prices touched since trading in them 
was started. July contracts sold up 
to 15.42, making a recovery of about 
320 points from the low levels of last 
December, while the price of March 
contracts went above the 16c level 
on the advance of last Monday. At 
these prices the volume of business 
tapered off and there were reactions 
later in the week under realizing to- 
gether with southern and local selling, 
but offerings were restricted by con- 
tinued uncertainty as to the central 
belt situation, and the market feels 
that the record freshets of this spring 
have added something to the coming 
crop handicap. 

Estimates as to the amount of land 
actually overflowed in the South vary 
somewhat, and the possibility of ad- 
ditional overflows has still to be con- 
sidered. There was a hope on Wed- 
nesday, however, that the worst of 
the flood news might be over, and 
this view was encouraged by the im- 


Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed Fer week Closed Net 

Apr. 21 High Low Apr. 27 Change 
DOS <cesssaic “SRE: oun er a re 
Bona gaaes 14.96 15.17 14.48 14.99 +.03 
DOO. caawouns 15.08 15.15 14.84 15.12 +.04 
DO Sxcneao acd 15.21 15.42 14.69 15.24 +.03 
August ...... 15.29 15.48 14.85 15.40 +.11 
September 15.40 15.63 14.95 15.50 +.10 
October ...... 15.49 15.72 14.99 15.54 +.05 
November 15.68 15.75 15.36 15.62 —.04 
December .... 15.68 15.91 15.18 15.70 +.02 
January 3 15.75 15.96 15.24 15.73 —.02 
February 15.79 15.97 15.55 15.82 +.04 
MRICK cesses 15.83 16.12 15.38 15.92 +.09 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 








(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
Friday, April 22.... 15.07¢ Be weeees 
Saturday, April 23.. 15.25¢ 14.76¢ aston 
4 iy, April 26.. 15.35¢ 14.85e 8.20d 
I ay, April 26.. 15.10¢ 14.75 8.19d 
W esday, Apr. 27 15 .30¢ 14. 88c 8.244 
I lay, April 28 15.35¢ 14.95¢ 8. 45d 
Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
Stocks 
Prices This Last 
April 27 week year 
Nev ee 14.88 513, 263 310,875 
M sierkwavens 14.40 31, 8, 882 
Ch Ns: a 14.63 67,155 30,370 
Sa ah ses . 14.75 59, 805 65,503 
VOR. Ste ce 15.05 453, 609 411,122 
W Dives. “sai 24,729 25, 260 
N Ri sides 14.75 : 105, 090 
RM ae ik es oe). 14.50 62,458 
M s 14.00 263,499 
St Wi issanns 13.75 15,795 
H 15.0. 541,056 
Ne rk.... 15.30 27, 840 
Litt Rock.. 14 48,310 


for Season on New Crop Posi- 
Curtailment 


provement in weather conditions gen- 
erally over the South. Perhaps the 
most generally held opinion is that 
land capable of producing under 
ordinary conditions between 1,500,000 
and 2,000,000 bales of cotton, has 
been flooded, including some of the 
richest farming lands in the Delta 
and a considerable area producing 
long staple cotton. What proportion 
of this area will be lost to this sea- 
son’s crop is the problem, which no 
one can answer definitely at this time 
and which must depend largely upon 
future weather conditions. If the 
ground dries out in time to plant suc- 
cessfully, the trade would be rather 
inclined to look for generous yields 
per acre. In addition to the overflow 
and the doubt as to whether the 
waters will subside and the soil dry 
out in time to permit of planting, is 
the fact that buildings have been de- 


stroyed, farm implements 


washed 


away, seed destroyed and_ livestock 
scattered. On the whole,  conse- 
quently, it would seem likely that 


under the most favorable conditions, 
the flood will cause some curtailment 
and that in any event a late start to 
the crop in that section is inevitable. 
Whatever the loss may be through 
the flood, it will constitute a larger 
percentage of the crop of staples than 





Hold to a Steady 


Course— 


Users of Quissett Yarns know the 
advantages of holding to a steady 
course. They are producers of knit 
or woven fabrics which hold their 
own month after month—year after 
year. Quissett Yarns are unvarying 
—the resulting product is unvary- 
ing in its sales appeal because its 
yarn content never lets up in quality. 


Quissett Yarns are New Bedford- 
spun yarns of dependable quality. 


Write for samples. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 
Ply Yarns our Specialty. 
Peelers, Sake 


larides, Pimas and Peruvians. 


Egyptians, Sea _ Island, 


of the crop as a whole. 


The following table shows 
closing 


nesday’s 


Wed- 
quotations in 
leading spot markets of the country, 
with the usual comparisons : 





the 


. IK Quissett Mill 


April April Last 

Market 2 27 Ch’ge year 
Galveston 14.55 15.05 +50 18.15 4,113 T 
New Orleans . 14.40 14.88 +48 17.84 7,450 
Mobile 14.00 14.40 +40) 17.40 398 New Bedford, Mass. 
Savannah 14.88 14.75 +47 17.83 1,677 RS 
Norfolk ......... 14.25 14.75 +50 18.13 8,947 NY Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
New York..... 14.80 15.30 +50 18.85 125 
Augusta 14.13 14.50 +37 17.63 4,472 Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Memphis ..... 13.75 14.00 +25 18.00 15,375 yy 
St. TOM cack cae 13.25 13.75 +50 17.75 . Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
Houston ........ 14.55 15.05 +50 18.15 13,988 
SPs eccence - 13.60 14.20 +60 17.85 12,367 


The following differences 


Cotton Exchange. 


marked ** 


on the off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the reports received by the New York 
The cotton grades 
delivered 













are not on 
contract. 
WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta e 
a sj ped tent 1.50¢ 1.75¢ 1.25¢ .90t 1.39f 
OO Wh. cacuxess 1.25¢ 1.50¢ 1.00t .75f 1.15f 
Oi iasieuneueres 1.00¢ 1.25¢ .75¢ .63¢ .91T 
SiMe. is'esGue dite .75¢ =. 75 Ot Ot .65t 
tas sn veceane 1.00° 1.00° 1.00% 1.00° 94° 
| SRR Re 2.25° 2.25° 2.00° 2.00° 1.99° 
By Cs wenerire 3.50° 3.50° 3.25° 3.25° 3.27° 
rine vaonaaes 4.75° 4.50° 4.25° 4.50° 4.42 
YELLOW TINGED} 
ees cnst cae 75° .75° .50° .50° 5° 
Rs cd cccdonn ye 1.00° 1.25° 1.00° 1.00° 99° 
DP ackccsennsne 2.25° 2.235° 2.25° 2.00° 2.10° 
34 ae 3.50° 3.50° 3.50° 3.50° 3.35° 
CG weninicaeees 4.75° 4.75° 4.75* 4.75° 4 69° 
YELLOW STAI NED® 
TE a acts nana 2.00° 2.50° 2.00° 2.00° 2.04° 
RN ssanecuas< 2.50° 3.00° 2.50° 2.50° 2.51° 
BO os nsavacees 3.25° 3.50° 3.25° 3.25° 3.29° 
BLUE STAINED 
‘SR 2.00° 3.50° 2.00° 2.00° 2.00° 
Oss dacsasesice 3.76° 3.25° 3.75° 3.76° 3.71° 
Mn ccreantesee 3.50° 3.50° 3.75° 3.75° 3 60° 


*Off middling. 
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SOMETHING NEW IN 
HOSIERY FORMS 


Here is an improvement in hosiery drying forms for 
full fashion hosiery. A simple and sure means in 
keeping the stocking securely in place on the form. 
Thoroughly practical—and you can have this patented 
feature without extra cost. By using this heel guide you 
cut down your reboarding at least 50%. You can 
also save money in your pairing department as the 
stockings coming from this form are absolutely equal. 


Note the bevel edges of Adjustoe forms. 
The fact that the form is thinner with no bulge 
in the center, as occurs with oval forms, makes 
the stocking shape correctly. Hence lie smooth 


and flat when removed for packing. 





—— See Also —— 
SOLI 


D, TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


djustoe 


METAL DRYING FORM __fff 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS. 








The Last Word in Hosiery Drying Equipment 


Philadelphia Metal Drying Form Co. 


Office and Show Room 


123-125 North 5th Street t-: Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ZAREMBA 


HORIZONTAL TUBE 


EVAPORATORS 


Zaremba 


ARE AN INTEGRAL PART 
OF 


Caustic Soda Recovery Plants 
AND ARE 


Built for Long Life— 


Hard Work— 
No Worry to the Owner 


Zaremba systems for caustic soda recovery—installed 
in mercerizing plants—are demonstrating consistently 
that a yearly return ranging from 40 to 60 per cent 


is readily 





possible with Zaremba type of apparatus. 





comix 
“3 AREMBA OMPANY 
= 506 Crosby Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 


New York City Office: 95 Liberty St. 





Textile Bleaching, Dyeing, 
Printing and Finishing 





pe ealb) 

|| BLEACHING, 

ee as 
PRINTING 


ri] 


Mase 
alla 
i 


HALL 


MH 
Tee Ti 


Machinery 


a By A. J. HALL 


Deals with bleaching, dyeing, 
finishing and printing machinery 
from the standpoint of construc- 
tion and performance. 


Contents are as follows: 


Fabrics 
Deals with machinery which is 
used in the preparation of the 
cloth for dyeing, printing, mer- 
cerizing and finishing. 
Preparation of Yarns 


This section is treated in much the 
same way as fabrics. 


Loose Fibres and Knitted Materials 
This section discusses machinery 
for the handling of loose fibres 
and knitted materials. 


365 Illustrations—320 Pages 
Price $14.00—Postpaid 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


Book Department 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Cotton—Continued 


Flood Distracts Market 


Staple Shortage Probable by Flood 
in Memphis Territory 

lEMPHIS, TENN., April 25.—The 
cotton market here is more concerned 
about the flood in the Mississippi 
Valley than with buying and selling. 
Considering the seriousness with 
which the situation is viewed, the ab- 
sence of keen demand indicates rather 
conclusively the absence of short in- 
Owners, as a rule, are too 
busy looking after their inundated or 
endangered plantation to think about 
selling and besides are of the opinion 
that the flood will cause a large re- 
duction in staple cotton acreage and 
that prices will be higher. Shippers 
are buying on a hand-to-mouth basis 
and say they are getting little inquiry 
and fewer orders, mostly for small 
lots; some report better mill inquiry 
ior bright low grade staples since the 
levee break at Stopp’s Landing, Miss., 
Thursday morning. This inquiry is 
said to be coming from eastern and 
Carolina mills, and suggests to ship- 
pers the idea that mills fear an op- 
portunity is about to get away from 
them. 

It is freely predicted that a large 
crop of staples is impossible this 
year. The percentage of staple lands, 
in Memphis territory, now under 
water is variously estimated at 25 to 
40%. There is scant possibility of 
any inundated lands being planted in- 
side of 30 days. Some will not be 
planted at all. Much will depend upon 
boll weevils. Cotton planted from the 
middle of May to the middle of June 
would be a complete failure if weevils 
stop it in August. The main line of 
levees has broken at Knowlton, Ar- 
kansas, and at two places near Scott, 
Miss.,—one of them at Stopp’s Land- 
ing. Other breaks are not only pos- 
sible but probable. The crest of the 
flood will reach Memphis early in the 
week, approximating the highest in 
history, and will reach points below as 
much as two or three weeks hence, ac- 
cording to distance. The known loss 
of life so far is about 95, hundreds 
of mules, horses and cattle have been 


terest. 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 


April 23 April 16 
markets average.......s..06. 14.44 3.78 
Memphis . . 14.00 13.50 


Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling Prices Firm 
l'x-in 17% @18e 


16-in act i eobaialaeleh te esa ak ak aoa oe Shan oan a 20% @ 21« 
I ris a a 24 @2ic 
x 
Current Sales 

For *Prev. Week 
Wark week before 
Memphis total 14,775 13, 450 19,550 
Fr. o. b. included.... 11,950 10,550 13, 300 
1) markets... — 52,388 48, 460 56,309 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Etc. 
For Last Year 
week year before 
© Pometptwscscsccces 7,452 2,583 1,098 
Gross receipts... 29,027 16, 81 6,469 

tal since Aug. 1, 
SB csccoes soueen 751, 202 715,135 419, 895 
EPOROMID ccecevces 40,226 28,248 13,164 
tal since Aug, 1. 2,058,384 1,503,331 1,232,344 
a 182,364 265, 609 41,713 
crease for week.. 7,534 9,945 5,024 

(usold stk in hands 
tf Memphis factors 66,000 ee ase 


* Five days. 


drowned; one plantation alone lost 
500 head of mules. Farm houses have 
been swept away and food and feed- 
stuffs, implements and planting seed 
destroyed. Some time will be re- 
quired for reorganization after the 
waters subside; the time is short and 
farm hands are scattered in refugee 
camps. 

The weather has been favorable in 
Texas, except the east and northeast, 
and favorable in Alabama, Georgia 
and the Carolinas. Better than aver- 
age progress has been made in these 
sections. Torrential rains of almost 
daily occurrence brought field work to 
a standstill, before it got well started, 
over the remaining about one-third of 
the belt. Temperatures were unfavor- 
ably low the last three days of the 
week, otherwise the weather over the 
belt as a whole was more favorable. 
Sales reported during the week were 
as follows: Strict middling full 1% 
in. at 18'4c, strict ordinary, 
good color, 1% in. at to'%c, strict to 
good middling, full 1 1 ‘16 in. at 18c, 
middling full 11 


good 


strict 


16 to 


16 in. at 17%e, 
good ordinary, fairly bright. 11 
1'¢ in. at toc, ordinary, shaley and 
blue. at 8c, 


hully, 1/16 in. at 8c 


ordinary, shalev and 


Staple Basis Advances 


Spinners are Not Stampeded by 


Effect of Flood Damage 

Boston, April 27.—Prices of pre- 
mium and extra staple domestic cot 
tons and Egyptian cottons tightened 
at the close of last week on reports of 
increasing flood damage in the Mis 
sissippi Delta. and at the opening of 
this week, with the inundated section 
increasing, many shippers of staple 
cottons either withdrew prices or 
boosted them to prohibitive heights 
Demand from shippers who were 
short of certain cottons for delivery 
on old contracts was. partly responsi 
ble for the extreme advance in pre- 
miums demanded, but. it was prin 
regarding 


the flood damage and the outlook. 


cipally due to uncertainty 


Phe retusal of spinners to follow 


the advance and later reports indicat 
ing little actual loss of cotton, have 
caused the market to calm down and 
the net advance in basis seldom ex 
ceeds 50 to 75 points; however, as 
premiums are now generally based on 
July the advance in flat prices ranges 
from 125 to 150 points This ad 


vance has been reflected in the Egyp 


tian market with an advance ranging 


from 90 to 125 points on old crop 
months, and 125 to 150 points on new 
cron months 

Delta 
cotton region covers a very consider 
able portion of the acreage devoted to 
extra staple cottons, and 
both prompt and future delivery show 
the greatest advance. For instance. 
there are few sellers of full 1% in. 
Delta cotton of middling grade below 
20c, of full 1 3/16 in. middling below 
22c, and full 1% in. 


The flooded section of the 


these for 


middling below 


(Continued on page 111) 
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iy, “From the Cotton to the Kuitter” \ 


Copyright, 1921, by A. Y. & P. Co. 


AMERICAN YARN 
© PROCESSING Co. 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N. C. 


Spinners and 
Mercerizers 


High Grade Combed 


and 


Carded Yarns 


16s to 80s 


Capacity 200,000 pounds of mercerized yarn a week 


Our new equipment and plant addition have 
made it possible to double our production. 


Sales Representatives 


H. B. ROBIE 
93 Worth St., New York City 


HAROLD W. O’LEARY COMPANY 
52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


E. L. HICKS R. D. McDONALD 
904 Washington St., Reading, .Pa. 924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


THOS. S. TULEY 
1318 McHenry St., Louisville, Ky. 


DAVID WHITEHURST 
409 Parkway, High Point, N. C. 


G. C. ELLIS 


Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Can. 


Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
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New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., Inc 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Chautauqua Worsted Mills | 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 
(Bradford System) 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mixes 


Topsand Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 


Tends: both in‘ Geer aul Miletenes PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. 
PASSAIC, N.J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 


















| THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, ra. P. 0. Station “E” 





















TOPS YARNS 
UNDERWEAR HOSIERY W.C. GAUNT & CO. J. E. DUVAL 
SWEATER WEAVING 212 SUMMER ST. 120 CHESTNUT ST. 308 CHESTNUT ST 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA 


Incorporated 1904 

















RAR eRe SE UR ERC 
COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and 1 English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: rye E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 2 t 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 698 rer nie Ste 
CHATTANOOGA—Campbell & Van *o yk, 1023 James Bldg. 





Sole Representative: H. R. SHIRLEY, 242 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


0. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 







HORNER BROTHERS WOOLEN MILLS 


Manufacturers of 


Woolen 


YARNS 


For Knitters and Weavers 
























Almost a Century of Continuous Operation 
Stands for High Quality and Prompt Service 


EATON RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


FOUNDED 1836 






Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG MASS. 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 













=a 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


Harvey G. Rockwell, Selling Agent, 25 Madison Ave., New York 




























FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


moHAR WORSTED _ woo.en 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 















Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 
rose y AS 

and MERINO 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decerating Yarns 


Maanexit Spinning Co. 
WEBSTER, MASS. 
Spinners of 


FINE WOOLEN ° 
FINE WOOLEN, Weaving Yarns 


ALSO KNITTING YARNS 
















BOSTON 










GARTH MFG. CO. 
RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 
CARDED STOCK 
For Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
Tel. 4511 Passaic. 

72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 









FRENCH SPUN WORSTED 


A well established yarn selling agency 
wants French System account from good 
spinner for New England customers 
weaving and knitting. 

Address Adv. 306, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THE KENT MFG. CO. 


Clifton Heights, Pa. 


WORSTED YARNS 
French Spun 
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Crossbred Tops Are 
Kirmer Than Merino 


No Business in Bulk—Slow De- 
mand at Easy Prices in Wool 
and Specialty Noils 

Boston.—The top market has been 

oing no business in bulk recently. 

luring the week there have been 
laced small orders up to 5000 Ib. lots 

50s up to 58s and slightly larger 
quantities of fine tops. Demand for 
Iry combed tops has dried up. Cross- 
bred tops from foreign wools are al- 
most completely neglected. Prices on 
fine and '% blood are rather easier but 
the crossbred situation is very firm, 
one large topmaker stating “We can- 
not persistently do any shading of 
prices in Tops below 
50s are made from either New Zea- 
land or South American wools and 
44s for example can be purchased 
made from either wool or from a 50- 
50 mix. Under normal conditions 
the New Zealand top would bring a 
higher price but they are at this time 
on the same level. Where the mix- 
ture top is slub-dyed no trouble is en- 
countered but if the yarn is spun in 
the white and then dyed in skeins a 
“cockled” effect is sometimes seen in 
the fabric, it is said. 

The noil market had another quiet 
week. Fine white and recombed col- 
ored noils are nearer together in mar- 
ket value than for a _ considerable 
period. For mohair, cashmere, and 
camelhair noils there is a very nar- 
row demand but any expansion in the 
dressgoods business which is still de- 
ferred is likely to bring about a more 
favorable market situation. The out- 
put of noils is declining. As com- 
pared with a year ago the average 
price of noils is off 1.6% while clean 
wool is off .4%. The recent decline 
in the noil market has done little else 
than correct the situation featured by 
these commodities beiag on too high 
a level as related to wool. 


crossbreds.” 


* * * 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston Nominal 
OSs Soe uramis ae. 64 (64-66s) $1.35-$1.36 
Bue? Che BW. 6 onc cece sens .53- 1.55 
Half-blood 


.. ++. (60-628) .23— 1.25 








1 

1 
High % blood.........(58s) 1.12— 1.14 
Aver. % blood....... 1.06—- 1.08 
Low *% blood.......(52-56s) 1.00- 1,02 
High % blood......... (50s) .94- .95 
OE dosucaskbkra ak exes eee h .87-— .88 
44s .. cs ee ae are alee < eae -82-— .83 
40s .. ree Tea Tee ee . 80- 22 
Be Sic td naan oa A dois et 80 .81 

Tops—Bradford 

3) SOS AP. Sas ae (70s) 53d 
arb a kote kare ys a6 an'ae eis (64s) 48d 
SEL acc w ales o66 4 este (60s) 44d 
Co ee eee (58s) 41d 
Three-eighths blood ....... (56s) 34d 
Quarter-blood ......... (50s) 27d 


Cross-bred (46s) 21d 


Nvuils— Boston 


WOU RAEN CG Wawew< cae ke chee $.72— $.75 
SE .65- .68 
Be ek EE an 6k coe bale .55- .60 
SO eee .50— .55 
Low % blood............. .51- .52 
Se NON ca ole oes Ve es .48- .50 
Geer ices os eee ee ee eae ees .45- .50 
45 eo @ eens ale aie ew 45- 50 
GE. hie kk Ca tlede 4 ea his kg .45- .50 








Do Other Industries Cooperate? 





Worsted Yarn Committee Finds 30 Others Benefitting from 
Cooperatiy e Effort 


PHILADELPHIA. 
"T HE present state of the 
wear section of the yarn market 
is a good example of the unsatisfac- 
tory condition of the worsted spinning 
trade. The situation is practically the 
same in weaving varn group but at 
present less noticeable due to certain 
conditions peculiar to knitting yarn 
group. There have sales re 
ported, for example, as low as $1.15 
for an ordinary grade of 2-20s quar 
ter blood as used by sweater or bath 
ing-suit manufacturers, while a large 
sale of dyed yarn, aggregating more 
than 200,000 Ibs. was also reported at 
a price considerably under the lowest 
previously noted in these “bargain” 
priced yarns. Prices declined 
faster than wools, considerably faster 
than bright wools, the weakest of do- 
mestic grades, during recent weeks, 
although yarns were previously ad 
mittedly selling for less than cost. 

In the language of one of the im- 
portant spinners, they are presenting 
the purchaser of yarn with a five dol- 
lar bill every time they deliver a pack- 
age of varn. In other words instead 
of receiving five dollars or anv 
other sum which might be mentioned 
as their profit on a business transac- 
tion they give this profit to the buyer 
and in addition sell him at less than 
the actual cost of spinning. In this 
connection it might be stated that a 
group of spinners named a _ certain 
figure as their average cost of spin- 
ning 2-20s and every one present 
agreed that they were actively solicit- 
ing business at prices considerably 
lower than this basis. Although there 
has been comparatively little publicity 
on the number of worsted yarn spin- 
ners that have recently been forced 
out of business in this vicinity alone, 
the number is considerable and this 
process of elimination is even more 


outer 


been 


have 


evident at present than several years 
ago when it first became apparent. In 
fact, conversations with leaders in 
these varns indicate that they regard 
present conditions in worsted yarns, 
especially in the outerwear section, as 
approaching real warfare and a de 
liberate policy of forcing companies 
out of business. 
Many Others Cooperate 

Such a 

only in the 


concerns but 


situation is resulting not 


elimination of weaket 
injuring those in 
stronger positions and yet there ap 
pears to be little hope for any imme 
diate improvement in this condition 
which as one important yarn spinner 
emphasizes is peculiar to the worsted 
yarn spinning trade. He points to 
the fact other industries and 


such as. brick, cast iron 


trades 
pipe, 
steel, terra cotta, plumbing supplies 
and others making a total of 30 dif 
ferent industries, 
with somewhat 


were confronted 
similar 
those now facing worsted yarn trade 
and these through cooperative effort 
have, without 
their difficulties. 
Attention was called by this factor 
to the group of manufacturers making 
corsets. Dut to a decided and sudden 
change in style several vears ago their 
business was affected in a drastic 
manner and many were forced out of 
business within a short time, and de- 
mand for their staple products disap- 
peared. 
turers 
worsted 


problems as 


exception, overcome 


\t this point corset manufac- 
tried different than 
yarns spinners have been 
willing to adopt. While a large num 
ber of corset concerns were forced out 
of business, as has already 


among 


remedies 


occurred 


worsted yarn spinners, thev 
quickly saw that those remaining 
should soon adopt some sort of co- 
operative effort to relieve their con- 


dition or else the remainder of them 





WORSTED YaRN QUOTATIONS 
(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 
Bradford System 


2-128, low com. (368)........... 1.05-1.10 
2-168, low com. (36-408) ... 1 10-1 15 
2-208 to 2-248, low 4 (448) 1 19-1.15 
2-208 to 2-268, \%{ bid. (46-488). 1 20-1 26 
2-268 to 2-308, \% bid. (48s) . 1 30-1 36 


2-30s to 2-328, 4 bld.S.A (46s) 1 35-1.374 


2-328, % bid. (48-50s)......... 1.37§-1.40 
2-208, 3 bid. (S6e)............. 1.40-1 45 
2-2fe, % bid. (560)............. 1.45-1. 50 
2-360, % bid. (56s)...........-. 1, 50-1. 55 
2-328, 44 bid. (608)............. 1.65-1.70 
2-366, % bid. (608)............. 1.70-1.75 
2-408, 34 bid. (60-64s).......... 1.75-1.80 
2-50s. high 4 bid. (64s)........ 1.90-1.95 
2-5@s, fine, (66-708)............ 2.00-2.05 
2-60e, fine, (708)........... +++. 2,65-2°70 


French System 


20s, high 4% bid. (50s)....... 1.45-1 50 
20s, % bid. (5fis).......... 1. 45-1. 50 
308, % bid (5fis)........ 1 55-1 #0 
30a, % bid. (ADs) J 1 70-1.75 
40s, 4% bid. (60-648)......... 1 85-1 90 
AOa, (88-708) 2.10-2 15 
EIEN os tenn we on des i been 2.70-2.75 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-202 low 4 bid. (44a) 1 10-1 15 
2-1Re to 2-20s 4 bid. (50) 1, 20-1.224 
2-26a, 4 bid. (50s)... coves bn ae 
2-308, 4 bid. (50s)... 1. 30-1.32 
2-208. % bid. (5fia)....... -. 1.40-1.45 
2-208, 4% bid. (60s)....... .. 1.70-1.75 


French Snun Merino White 


90a, SO— 8D... 00 ce cece ie ... | 30-1.35 
SE GOD es cccccseesccitestes 1 42-1.45 
BOG, FRB iw ve vcccccnsccuscuns 1.54-1.59 
POP rea diac dein aheeld See eee 1.65-1.70 








would also fail. 
results of 


They did so and the 


their gross business last 
year are impressive even when com- 
pared with the best years ever experi- 
enced by this trade 
Confidence Comes First 
In this connection it may be pointed 
out that worsted spinners have also 


considered cooperation in several 
phases but to date nothing in the way 
of actual results can be given, largely 
as one spinner expressed it, because 
they have not reached a point where 
they are willing to consider the prob 
lem as it affects the entire trade rather 
than as it affects them individually 
In other words they do not vet trust 
one another and while there may be 
grounds for this conviction still held 
by several, nothing can be 
plished until this feeling is removed. 


accom 


In other instances when cooperation 
has been talked of at spinners’ meet- 
ings several have complained that the 
Government would not look with fa- 
vor upon such a program. Yet investi- 
gation by a committee appointed ex- 
pressly to look into this phase of the 
matter has found that many of these 
fears are entirely groundless and also 
shows that at least 30 other industries 
are doing, in a legal and approved 
manner, what leaders are endeavoring 
to bring about in the spinning trade 


Cooperation Legal 

In the opinion of all who have 
made any investigation of this phase 
of the matter they agree that the 
Governmental department that would 
pass on such a movement would not 
only approve of it but would like to 
see some such program outlined for 
the good of business generally. Noth- 
ing more is contemplated by worsted 
spinners endeavoring to obtain more 
cooperation by the trade as a whole 
than is practiced by at least 30 other 
industries. 

That this review of 
not too pessimistic is 


conditions is 
illustrated in 
the recent announcement of one of the 
largest spinners of worsted yarns, 
that they will retire from the sales 
yarn field indefinitely until conditions 
are entirely changed. Yet this con- 
cern could stay in the game of elimi- 
nation as long as most of those who 
are evidently bent on such a program. 

There is a worsted yarn spinning 
plant in this city of more than average 
size that has not been operated for 
There are 
others in this section that have been 
closed down for months and 
have been for sale for years and yet 
If worsted 
spinners do not believe such condi- 
tions are undesirable and that some- 
thing definite should be done to cor- 
rect them then in the opinion of many 
here there is little hope that anything 
but a prolonged period of warfare can 
be expected from which recovery 
would be necessarily long and painful. 


more than two years. 
many 


no buyer has been found. 
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MH hat Is Service— 
Promises or Fulfillment? 
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Our manufacturing schedule 
reserves space for rush 
orders. From experience our 
customers know such orders 
are handled promptly and 
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Resist 
Extra Fast 


— efficiently. 

Regular 

D Let us know 
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oe your requirements. 





American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence, R.I. 
New York Office - 1 Madison Ave. 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


Worsted Yarns Sluggish 


Particularly White Sorts—Mixtures 
and Novelties Moving 
0sTON.—The worsted yarn market 
still without real pep though much 
energy is expending in going after 
and occasionally securing orders in a 
general situation featured by keenest 
competition for the limited amount of 
business available. Wools and tops 
are slightly easier in price but it is 
doubtful whether this can be con- 
sidered a helpful factor. Does the 
spinner get a little cheaper raw ma- 
terial then by the same sign his yarns 
must be offered at lower prices. There 
seems no clear way out for the wor- 
sted spinner at this time. The sales 
end of the industry seems to be over- 
machined and this in conjunction with 
under-consumption makes an impos- 
sible situation so far as good business 
and fair profits are concerned. 
Prices for the week little 
It is still a buyers market. 
Improvement is noticed in the demand 
for dress goods yarns. Business is 
coming through regardless of sea- 
sonal tendencies. Mixtures and novel- 
es are doing a fair business and 
len yarns 


4 


} 


show 
change. 


are comparatively 
Consumption of mohair yarns 
is said to be large but com- 
modities are for the most part manu- 
iactured in the plants where they are 
passed forward into fabrics. 

Business in the Bradford district 
is very spotty and approximately 40% 
ot the looms are idle. Weaving and 
hosiery yarns continue dull. In the 
crossbred qualities more business is 
being done with Germany. Yarn 
stocks are not accumulating, the ten- 
dency being to curtail machine output 

her than work to stock. Spinners 
continue to find it extremely difficult 
to obtain any large business at prices 
commensurate with the price of tops 
although during the last two weeks 
latter commodities have de- 
clined 4% pence per lb. In fine yarns 
business is at fully 2 pence per Ib. 


active. 


these 


rat 


these 


below replacement values. In 2-60s 
made from 70s prices range from 


Os 5d to 6s od the wide spread being 


syiptomatic of the unsettled situa- 
min fine white yarns. 
BRADFORD YARN PRICBS 

: d 
ee a. SCO Cae ree 2 2 
Pens: WS sec e nese oe caw 2 5 
BOK, Mc via a casane ses ais 4 4 
Pe GIR, ok vecasecdoknen 5 6 
POR MA cence Fe UIs 0 6 6 


phia, Pa., manufacturers of men’s wear 

and dress goods, have awarded contract 
ilterations to be made to their plant, 
st $2,500. 

John & James Dobson, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., now operate their carpet and 
iz, velvet and plush mill at Falls of 
lkill and retain their worsted yarn 
spiining plant operated under name of 
Mt. Vernon Worsted Spinning Mills, 
g discontinued the Somerset Mill 

they spun worsted yarns, and the 
and Blanket mill where they manu- 
ed cloakings, overcoatings and 


Annual Silk Report 


Association Notes That U. S. Con- 

sumed 96% Japan Crop in 1926 

In the manufacture of silk goods, 
largely for the use of American men 
and women, American mills consumed 
96% of the Japanese raw silk exports 
during 1926. European countries took 
the remainder from Japan, according 
to statistics published in the annual 
report of the Silk Association of 
America, Inc., which appeared in the 
trade last Monday. 

The 1926 figures for American silk 
imports from Japan are 421,000 bales; 
or 84% of the total American imports 
which were over 504,000 Of 
the balance of the silk imports, 15% 
came from China, and about 1% came 
from other countries, mainly France 
and Italy. American imports in- 
creased 3% over the 1925 imports. 

Regarding Chinese silk, American 
silk manufacturers took nearly one- 
half of the Shanghai exports, totaling 
approximately 41,000 bales, which in 
spite of the disturbances in that coun- 
try, were a slight increase over the 
year previous. 





bales. 


The average price of raw silk per 
pound is given by the association's re- 
port for 1926 as $6.12 for Japan Best 
No. 1 to Extra, as compared with 
$6.47 for this grade in 1925, and $6.13 


in 1924. 
Of the American production of 
rayon, the association’s report for 


1926 records a total of 62,816,000 Ibs., 
or an increase of 21% over the 1925 
figure. This production figure is more 
than four times greater than is re- 
corded for the year 1921, five years 
ago. 

Imports of rayon yarns, threads and 
filaments for 1926 are recorded at a 
total of over 10,000,000 Ibs. which is 
an increase of approximately 46% 
over the year previous. 

The story of 1926 in the silk in- 
dustry is further described in the as- 
sociation’s report by the review of the 


association’s progress given by the 
secretary, Ramsay Peugnet, which 


summarizes 49 arbitration cases held 
during the year, and gives a record of 
over 7,000 silk entries liquidated by 
the Traffic Bureau; over 2,000 trade 
names for silk registered by the Trade 
Mark Bureau; and over re- 
ports sent out the Statistical 
Bureau. 


109,000 
by 


Canadian Textile Industry for 


1925 

Orrawa, Ont.—Figures from the 
department of statistics of the Federal 
Government for the vear 1925. a re- 
port for which has just been issued 
shows that there were 1.604 establish- 
ments in the textile industry, with a 
total output of $305,376.409, employ- 
ing 7.837 salaried men, paying $15.- 
317,622 in salaries, as well as 86,482 
wage earners, earning $66,256,366 in 
The cost of materials amount- 
ed to $19,238,560 and the total value 
of the products amounted to $337,- 


188,684. 


wages. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wits Ghornton, R. JF. 


MERION WORSTED MILLS 


Direct 


Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE, NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 





TRIMMINGS FOR 
RAYON UNDERGARMENTS 


SHOULDER STRAPS—LINGERIE BRAID 
TUBING—ELASTIC—EDGINGS— 
BINDING—NOVELTIES—GARTERS 


48 Colors—“Buy Trimmings That Match’ 


FRIEDBERGER- AARON MFG. CO. 


18th & Courtland Sts. Philadelphia 
















‘mento FRENCH SPUN YARNS “Vout 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. 
Ball, 1015 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Boston and New England States—Messrs. H. W. 
putes and Walter Skerry, 10 High &t., 
on. 


Los Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J, Moesteller. 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. L 
YARNS 


WORSTED, MOHAIR 
AND NOVELTY 



















4 TOPS-NOILS 
PICARDED 


n-Worsted Blends 


Spunrayarn and Rayo 
™ AVE.,NEW YORK CITY 





ABEECO MILL, INC.,505- 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD. TORONTO-MONTREAL 
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DU PONT 
RAYON 


Du Pont Chemical Control Assures du Pont Quality 






NAVD 


DU PONT RAYON CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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RAYON AND SILK YARNS 





Thrown Silk Higher 


Some Constructions Well Bought 
as Mills Increase Operations 
following the lead of the raw silk 

market, thrown prices moved up last 

week to about the highest since the fall 
nonths of 1926. In certain directions 
the advance tended to restrict buyers’ 
operations but in others a betterment 
ot the fabric market permitted” silk 
mills to pay the higher quotations. 
Naturally there was a certain reluct- 
ance to place large business at the 
substantially higher levels now in 
force but the small quantities that 
many firms have on contract forces 
them to buy whether they want to or 
not. 
(Three thread georgette found a 

good amount of activity with manu- 
facturers covering May and June 
requirements. Two thread likewise 
was in demand although to a lesser 
extent than the three and proved to 
be rather scarce for spot although 
dealers were still able to book May 
delivery. Radium was active and 
scarce among the better houses. A 
scarcity of real high grade 13/15 silk 
is responsible for a smaller radium 
production just now which appears to 
coincide with a somewhat increased 
demand. Prices are as follows: 
(60 days basis) 


Japan Organzine 2 thd Grand XX in 
NN oss anes kine w Ble ame aee Mee $7.55 


oe 
Japan Tram 3 & 4 thd in skeins.... 6.20 
Japan Tram 5 thd on cones........ 6.15 
Japan Crepe 3 thd Crack XX on 
DUE swibis bane sp ste Rae ee 88 00.0 7.35 
Japan Crepe 3 thd X on bobbins... 6.85 
Japan Crepe 4 thd Crack XX on 
DEINE id Blaivd 4k Wide 8d one a e'e < © 7.15 
Japan Crepe 4 thd X on bobbins.... 6.75 
Canton Crepe 3 thd 14/16 on bobbins 5.60 


Tussah Tram 2 end on cops........ 3.65 
Spun Silk Quiet 


Buying Slackens Up but Deliveries 
Continue Large—Prices Firm 
Quieter conditions prevailed in the 
spun silk market last week but prices 
continued to give evidence of a very 
firm undertone. Rumors and talk of 
a moderate price advance have so far 
failed of realization and the quiet 
market recently has confirmed a num- 
ber of large buyers in their views. At 
the same time as noted in last week’s 
market review, the fundamentals favor 
a slight rise. Buying was lighter as 
mills have yarn on contract and are 
simply taking this instead of placing 
new orders. In a moderate way, how- 
ever, singles were being bought for 
fall merchandise. Schappe was quiet. 
O02. 0.4. $5.40 40—2.... $5.05 


iO 5.25 Bio iciws . 4.35 





To Represent Neuburger in 
South 
Neuburger & Co., Inc., rayon yarns, 
York, have announced that they 
are now represented in the southern 
nil! district by John L. Bartram ‘Co., 
American Exchange Bank Bldg., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Record Rayon Imports in March 





Total of 1,718,442 Lbs. Was Largest of Any Month Thus Far 
Italy Supplied Most 


RA YON yarn imports during March 
reached the record total of 1,718,- 
442 l|bs., valued at $1,359,232. In no 
other month on record has such a 
quantity been brought into this coun- 
try. The nearest approach to it was 
in March, 1926, when 1,257,034 lbs., 
valued at $1,239,522, were imported. 
The importation of 1,718,442 lbs. in 
March this year compares’ with 
852,480 lbs. in February and 699,821 
lbs. in January. It brings the total 
for the first three months of 1927 to 
3,270,743 Ibs. as against 2,497,585 Ibs. 

for the first three months of 1926. 
The following table compares rayon 
yarn imports, by months, for 1924, 

1925, 1926, and thus far in 1927: 
RAYON YARN IMPORTS, BY MONTHS 

1924 1925 1926 


1927 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Jan. 251,951 205 ,627 597,103 699,821 
Ee 132,717 619 408 643,448 852,480 
March... 87,430 522,139 1,257,034 1,718,442 
April ; 89,444 431,686 Mh saadees 
May 96,555 332,737 769 477 
June... 144,664 308 592 857,912 
July ‘ 78,050 546,695 739 ,128 
Aug. 119,196 590 357 661 , 759 
Sept. . 181,614 622 ,304 878 ,604 
Oct. . 170,120 825,223 995,315 
Nov. . 170,238 1,118,679 964 , 164 
Dec. 190 ,008 877,064 1,023,096 


Total... 1,711,987 7,000,521 10,126,277 


Imports by Countries 

Italy was the leading source of the 
March imports, sending in 850,136 Ibs. 
or nearly one-half the total. The bulk 
of the Italian imports were from the 
Snia Viscosa Co., represented in this 
country by the Commercial Fibre Co. 
The next country of origin, in point 
of quantity, was Netherlands, with 
310,640 lbs. The following table shows 
imports by countries for the first three 
months of this year: 


RAYON YARN IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES 


January February March 
Imported from — Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
OS Ee 10,912 18,554 47,363 
Boss han. pecacb 82,755 22,480 ¥ 


Czechoslovakia 800 
France 50,600 155,828 197,285 
Germany 157,128 118,698 171,146 
Greece 27,075 
Hungary 227 536 1,207 
Italy 158,515 366,005 850 , 136 
Japan 70 7 
Netherlands 194,340 150,681 310 640 
Switzerland 18,260 5,798 36,365 
United Kingdom 9 13,030 24, 487 
Total 699,821 852,480 1,718,442 


Rayon Waste Imports 
Imports of rayon waste during 
March totalled 326,092 Ibs. as against 
187,045 lbs. in February and 637,374 
Ibs. in January. The following table 
shows waste imports, by months, for 
1924, 1925, 1926 and thus far in 1927: 
RAYON WASTE IMPORTS BY MONTHS 


1924 1925 1926 1927 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Jan... 313,750 704 ,031 584,460 637,374 
Feb. 394,942 575,415 218,883 187,045 
March. 253,935 457,446 462.894 326,092 
April 261,409 393,433 332,068 : 
May 404 ,006 396,091 258 ,985 
June 276, 480 271,357 205 , 859 
July 245,857 134,957 310 237 
Aug. 251,654 313,603 635 435 
Sept. 642 ,602 565 873 320,278 
Oct. 815,860 575,543 326,126 
Nov. 686 800 577,516 171,838 
Dec. 810,859 410,908 546 548 


Total 5,358,154 5,376,173 4,363,611 


Yarns Made from Waste 

March imports of yarns made from 
waste totalled 9,593 Ibs., as against 8, 
894 Ibs. in February and 25,854 Ibs. in 
January. The following table shows 
imports of these yarns, by months, for 
1924, 1925, 1926 and thus far in 1927: 
IMPORTS OF YARNS MADE FROM RAYON WASTE 


1924 1925 1926 1927 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Jan. 3,271 16 1,937 25,854 
Feb. 427 5,984 31,142 8,894 
March 2.334 16,982 18,655 9,593 
April. . 3,362 26,194 15,782 
May.. 12,632 7,548 11,142 
June 1,175 re 18,545 
July .. 5,508 34,171 29,103 
Aug. 3,518 6,837 8,530 
Sept. 119 9,046 15 906 
Oct. 3,631 34,403 3,340 
Nov. 10,817 6,202 3,400 
Dec. 952 20 6,787 
Total 47,746 147, 403 163 , 869 


According to the Textile Division 


of the Department of Commerce, 





DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


Denier “A” a “C’ 
55... $2.45 $2.30 $2.20 
65... 2.35 2.15 2.05 
75... 2.50-2.55 2.30-2.35 2.20 
80*.. 2.60 snes apres 
85... 2.15 2.00 1.90 
90... 2.30 2.15 2.05 
100... 2.15 2.00 1.90 
100*.. 2.25 pes es 
tae... 100 1.65 1.55 
125... 1.75 1.65 ve 
130... 1.65 1.55 1.45 
140... 1.55 1.45 1.35 
150... 1.50 1.45 1.35 
150°.. 1.75 eee ees 
170... 1.45 1.40 1.25 
aie .. 3.40 aa aaas 
200... 1.45 1.40 1.25 
200°.. 1.70 laa ee 
250... 1.35 1.30 1.25 
300... 1.30 1.25 1.20 
450... 1.20-1.25 1.20 states 
600... 1.15-1.25 1.20 

750... 1.15 


900... 1.15-1.20 
* Multi-filament. 


CELANESE 
Denier Denier 
4..... 4.2 170... .$2.85 
Wissen Sean 206......2.95 
1002...« S10) ‘Sees. 2.70 
156..... 3.9 


Fila- 

Denier ments Price 

Wh cei doen 30 §6$4.25 

a nA 45 3.65 

iss Kewinwas 60 3.50 
od a weal 75 3.25 
oa 90 2.90 
Ris ans 90 2.35 
| ee 112 2.50 
SOB... 6.0 112 2.35 
i ee 135 2 30 
BOG s.éebh wa 180 2.25 
300 Noamaes se 2.25 





_ stocks in 





which released these figures, approxi 
mately one-half ot the March 
imports 


ravon 
were for consumption and 
one-half for warehouse 

Evidence of Large Demand 

Evidence of a consumptive capacity 
in the local market for rayon that 
was something of a surprise to the 
trade here, could be seen in the ex 
traordinarily large total of imports. 
That the foreign producers are able 
to increase their monthly sales in this 
market to nearly 2,000,000 Ibs. on the 
basis of a radically lower market is 
held by some to put the quietus on 
talk of further price advances in the 
domestic yarns. 

In a way the large total is a con 
structive development in the view of 
several producers, pointing as it does 
to still undeveloped demand in this 
country. The market has unquestion- 
ably been able to absorb this total 
without difficulty for at the present 
importers’ hands continue 
scarce and poorly assorted as to grade 
and size. 

Importers have consistently harped 
on the difficulties they have had in 
getting any rayon through at all lately 
due to the lower levels of prices 
which, according to them, have dis 
couraged the foreign firms from at 
tempting to compete in this market. 
Their fight has evidently been a win- 
ning one if we are to judge from the 
figures of the March imports 
Eee : 
[Rayon Notes From Europe’ 
| (Special to TEXTILE WORLD) 


BRITAIN 

The news that the Rayon Mfg. Co. 
was going into liquidation came rather 
as a surprise to the stock exchange, but 
the cash position at the time of the 
issue of the last accounts showed 
that working capital. was not suffi- 
cient to carry on successfully. The 
company was formed in 1925 and met 
with very enthusiastic public support, 
the Chairman being Sir Sydney M. 
Skinner, the head executive of Jn. 
Barker and Co., one of the leading 
London Stores. The. capital of the 
company was £330,000 and a plant was 
erected at Ashstead in Surrey for the 
production of rayon by the viscose 
process. It was found later that the 
original output plans were on too small 
a scale to be economic and as a re- 
sult the company spent £310,000 on 
capital works. 

At the recent meeting the proposals 
for a reorganization were not tabled 
but it was stated that the company had 
received an offer of financial support 
which the directors were considering. 

The situation created by this fail 
ure does not in any way reflect the 
general rayon situation here which is 
quite satisfactory, but some of the 
new companies will have a difficult 
time and there is just a possibility 
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CONES 
SKEINS 


NATURAL — DYED 


Baltic Ten ‘ee 


Converters of R ayon 


for every requirement 


SPOOLS 


80-82 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


397 
Telphne a | > Stuyvesant 


Inquiries solicited 
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LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (Viscose) 


Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. 


“SERIS” “CHATILAINE” 


Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 


Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. . 
ASIAM INC. Whitehall 8572-8389 


New York 


RAYON PREPARED 


Winding — 






Copping — Warping — Sizing 


Commission winding of Rayon for Warp or Filling 


Rayon Processing Co. of R. I. 


84 Broad St. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





us for samples and prices of sewing, seaming 
and splicing threads for hosiery and underwear 
manufacturers. Accurate color matching. 
Prompt deliveries. 


Thread Company 
Florence. N. J. 





BECK RAYONCO. RAYON 
FAST COLORS WEAVING 


RELIABLE. SERVICE 200 Greene St., New York 
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Duriron—Acid-proof 


Where corrosives take their toll of equipment in dyeing, ent 
bleaching and finishing processes, Duriron apparatus will give hnat 
permanent and efficient service. 


Write for particulars on Duriron acid-proof 
Cocks 
Valves 


Pumps 
Fans 

Steam Jets 
diate 


See Also 
CONSOLIDATED 
—— CATALOG-——— 


THe DURIRON COMPANY ||. 
MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


Over 200 varieties and modifica- 
tions of machines for trimming, 
seaming, overedging and ornament- : 
ing all sorts of fabrics. = 


1anz 





tales 
Special machines for Flat-Butted- ae 

Seaming ends of piece goods, saving a 

. een 
cloth and labor in subsequent pro- will b 

cessing. ee 
‘ verke 
Let us show results on swatches of 
your own fabrics. The 
MERROW Saige le fiect 
REG. TRADE MARK sees 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY land 1 
14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. S. 
At 


WEIMAR BROTHERS Pee 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS anp NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 
BECKERT 


NEEDLE CONTINENTAL 


For All Types of Knitting Machines 
E. W. S. JASPER, 71 Murray Street, New York 


Telephone—Walker 1536 






on my, Tapes, Braids and Bindings | 
Qy NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 
HOFFMAN CROWN MBFG. CO. 


312 Market St. SPINNING TAPES and SPINDLE BANDING Philadelphia, Po. 
of Every Kind 


SILK MILL SUPPLIES °%,2°,*" 


Also @ower Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


I. A. HALL & CO. Allentown Reed, Harness and 
PATERSON, N. J. Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. 





IDS1¢ 


LINEN for Hosiery 


YARNS Weaving and Twisting 
emg Hemp and Ramie Yarns 
ax Jacquard Harness Twine 
Flaxnoils —- Vieamestes — Ramienoils 
ANDREWS & coox, | ee 
66-72 Leonard St. 


PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


BONE ORY 


HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 


L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


work ABso.u, 
aan “\Y Smoor, 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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" Rayon and Silk 


of other failures on accounc of short- 
age capital. Owing to the consist- 
ent ‘uanner in which the better class 
financial press has emphasized the 
speculative nature of new rayon in- 


yestnients, it is impossible to raise 
capital from the public at present. 
.* + 
rayon trade returns for the 
of March have been made 


and are summarized as follows: 


March Feb March 
D tion 1927 1927 1926 
Rayon Yarn 
sheaWeneneaese 201, 921 127, 944 177,005 
Rayon Yarn 
oeo6rowoesee 41,746 28,340 43,087 
Ex Rayon Yarn 
r cauntebeee taank 619,410 470,036 465,342 
Exported Rayon Yarn 
Ds civeceucebounes 133,474 110, 324 143,130 
In por te ‘ed Rayon Manfrs 
a Wl sccuvtaseuece 786,229 451, 922 404,939 
Exp ted Rayon Manfrs. 
n 4 451, 460 471,174 426,389 
a 
GERMANY 


The rayon industry in Germany is 

in a thriving condition and a new 
company has been formed in which 
danzstoff and the Dutch Enka are 
interested. This company is 
taking over a plant in Breslau and a 
capital of twelve million marks has 
been arranged. The new company 
will be known as the Neue Glanzstoff- 
werke. 


closely 


* * * 


The report previously made to the 
effect that the Holkenseide Co. in- 
tended to exploit their process in Eng- 
land has been denied. 

x * ok 
HUNGARY 

At the last annual meeting of the 

Relgian Tubize Co. it was stated that 

e shares in the Sarvar Rayon Co. 
5 n Hungary had been disposed of and 
now reported that Capt. Loewen- 

who was at one 





time closely 
cted with Celanese interests in 
ngland and bought 
rol. The works have been closed 
me time and may now be started 


elsewhere has 


* * * 
ITALY 
s reported that the Soie de Cha- 
tillon, the second largest Italian pro- 
lucer, is using a certain quantity of 
pulp made from esparto grass 
the electrolytic chlorine process. In 
this connection it is interesting to 
note that La Supertessile, one of the 
subsidiary rayon concerns of the Soc. 
seneral Viscosa, is also interested in 


Best No. 1/X-Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C. I. F. New York 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Yarns—Continued 


the utilization of electrolytic caustic 
soda and as the preparation of pulp 
from esparto is developing it is quite 
likely that its use will be extended by 
this company. Italy can of course ob- 
tain esparto from her own African 
protectorates. 
Geo. B. Pfingst, Inc.. 
Southern Representative 
Geo. B. Pfingst, Inc., Philadelphia, 
rayon, silk and combination varns, 
announce the appointment of Charles 
C. Harding as their representative for 
the territory including North Caro- 
line, South Carolina, Virgina, and 
West Virginia. Mr. Harding makes 
his headquarters in the Jefferson 
Standard Building, Greensboro, N. C. 
He has been identified with the yarn 
trade in the South some years. 


Raw Silk Hi cher 


Acute Scarcity i in Wanted Grades 
and Sizes 
Equal in interest last week to the 
moratorium in Japan was the acute 
scarcity that developed locally in high 
grade parcels of spot silk. This 
matter hit more at home and possibly 
overshadowed the difficulties of a 
nation on the other side of the globe. 
All sizes in grades above Crack XX 
were scarce, but particular difficulty 
was experienced in finding 20/22 yel- 
low which to all intents and purposes 
was unobtainable. A number of the 
largest houses have had to switch 
temporarily over to white 20/22s 
which also were scarce. 


New 





Prices for 20/22s went well above 
$6.00 for Grand XX with the quota- 
tions on yellow nominal as none was 
for sale. Yellow silk is difficult to 
buy even for shipment, so no early 
easing of the situation is expected. 
Grand XX 13/15 white commanded 
very high prices for 85% silk or 
better. The Canton market was more 
or less nominal due to the smaller 
buying going on. Prices showed a 
wide spread for the 14/16 grade 
ranging from $4.30 to $4.50. 


(90 days basis) 
Japan Filature, Grand XX........... 13/15 $6 50 





Japan Filature, 13/15 6 20 
Japan Filature, 18/15 6 00 
Japan Filature, 13/15 5 85 
Japan Filature, X.........cecccseecees 13/15 5 75 
Japan Filature, Best No. 1/X....... 13/15 5 70 
Canton Filature, New Style.......... 14/16 4 40 
Canton Filature, New Style.......... 20/22 415 
Tussah Filature, 8 COCOON.....sees++sseeeess 3 10 


SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 


1470 Yen 
48% 
$5.65 


Extremely disorganized conditions in the Yokohama market 





which included a suspension of trading for one day in the 
export market and the entire closing of the Bourse, did not 
prevent rather heavy buying. Transactions amounted to 


5,500 bales and prices advanced to 1480 Yen for Saiyu, the 


highest it has been since last year. Erratic movements in 
exchange which declined abruptly on the announcement of the 
moratorium and subsequently rallied, complicated the cost 
problem. New York landed costs at the end of the week, how- 
ever, Showed a moderate change. It is reported in late cables 
that exporters are rushing all available silk to this market to 
take care of the moderate shortage now noted. The Canton 
market was quiet and firm. 
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Manufacturers of 
HOSIERY TRAM S/ 


Artificial Silk on Cones 


Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with 


Worsted Artificial Silk 


twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 
twisted with Raw Silk 


Sample Cones sent on Request 


137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 389 Fifth Ave. 


A. Rosenstrauch, Representative 
Boston Representatives: 
” Perkins & Boland, Inc., 80 Federal St., 


Pennsylvania and Southern 
John S. Bowes, 137 


Boston 


Representative: 
Berkley St., Philadelphia 


ROLLER MILLS 
For Grinding 


VAT COLORS 


Copyright 1923 
No. 52 Three Roller Ink and Color Mill 


Direct Connected with A. C. Motor 
All Mounted on One-Piece Solid Iron Bed Plate 


Send for new Circular No. T-1 Textile Color Grinding 
Machines 


Chas. Ross 2 Son Co. 


Makers’of Mixing & Grinding Machinery Since 1869 


154 Classon Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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whites, colors or rayon 
in any formula 


THE (QWLES [JETERGENT (0. 


: ¥ 540 Commonwealth Building 
Euclid Ave. and E. 102nd St., Cleveland, Ohio 





| 
| 





PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Einstein has quite possibly upset the 
accepted theories of matter but 
the conscientious expert service 
back of WARREN SOAP is 
more firmly established than 
ever. 





Ww.H. BANNON & CO. 





Warren Soap Manufacturing Company 
77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 



















NOTTINGHAM CURD 
TALLOW CHIP fia, SOAP 
POTASH FIG SOAPS 


NY 
AA 


LET US SUPPLY YOU 








Palm Oil 
Curd SOAP 
Olive SOAP 


Chips or Bars 
Soap Powder 
For Mill Floors 


Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 
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FLOCKS 


WOQOYs ano COTTON 


For FLOCK PRINTING. RECORD. 
RADIO, WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, 
rial Samples Supplied Gratis 


CLAREMONT WasTeMFG, Co, bert, CLAREMONT, N.H. 


r¥v-y ee eo 000000000000000900000000000000000000009000090300 


LEACHER’S 
LUE 


S 
Z. 
© 
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Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons 
FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less 
tendency to weaken fibres, saving of 
time and chemicals. 
FOR DYEING 
| More level dyeings are obtained with 
economy of dyestuffs. Thorough de 
| | gumming of previously dyed and fir 
| ished goods are easily and cheaply 
ls performed. 
|! FOR MERCERIZING 


Has incrcased affinity of the cloth f 


te 


the caustic liquor, gives better lustre 
|; the mercerizing lye kept clearer ar 
|} lasts longer. | 
||) FOR PRINTING | 
t is especially useful in making a i| 
1| hesive sizes and finishes, and less ex 
| pensive, and is devoid of color and | 
easily removable. 
||| FOR FINISHING 
Thin fluid mixing are produced whic! 
penetrate the cloth better, giving 
superior results in the handle and 
feel of the cloth, and economy in t} 
use of starch and dextrine. 
Further information gladly given 
Write 


Malt-Diastase Company 
79 Wall Street, New York City 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Laboratories: 





Company 


SCOURED WOOL 


200 Summer Street - Boston 
1907-17 Mendell Street - Chicago 
140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


roreIGN WOOL  ovomestic 
252 Summer Street : BOSTON 





M. SALTER & SONS 
Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS 


Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 














Looms 


The Standard for All Narrow Fabrics 






Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger | 
Philadelphia 





GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


| Reworked Wool, Wool Waste 


Castem Carbonizing by "Wy Process | 
















General Fiber Co. 
Reliable Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS 
Chicago—Illinois 
Graded Linseys a Specialty 


gE 
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Woolen Rags Sink 
To Year’s Low Level 


Dealer Competition for Business 
Places Good Materials on the 
Bargain Counter 


isusiness coming into reclaimed 
wool manufacturers is below normal 
for this period of the year. Business 


however has probably been deferred 
only owing to the fact that all kinds 
of goods are now being manufactured 
n all periods of the year. Traditional 
openings do not mean very much to 
manufacturers during current transi- 
tion and adjustment to new condi- 
tions. Business in dress goods and 
overcoatings has yet to be placed in 
bulk and knitters also are likely to 
show some expansion in the near 
juture. 

The lowest prices of the year are 
seen in standard rags. The market is 
decidely weak. Light hoods are said 
to have been sold as low as 15¢ and 
fne light merino at 14%c. These 
prices were said to represent distress 
lots picked up in the Chelsea district. 
The larger houses however offer 
hoods at 17¢ and fine light merino at 
i6c. For choice packing light hoods 
free of silk 18c is asked but no one is 
willing to purchase at this price. Red 
knit is offered at 14¥%c, black knit at 
11¢ and brown knit at 12c. The for- 
eign knit stocks are relatively firm 
and also higher-priced than the do- 
mestic as they rarely require carboni- 
zation. Market values on fully proc- 
essed reclaimed materials are nominal. 


In clips there is a rather better 
market. Woolen mills are the chief 
buyers. Light blue and fine dark blue 
worsteds, mixed clips and khakis are 
n moderate demand. Knit stocks are 
slow, even the foreign and domestic 
underwear and hosiery clips. 
feature in the 
market. uota- 
tions on sixty or more standard rags 
ind clips are unchanged from a month 
igo. There is strong competition for 
available. Stocks 
‘bundant except in the fine and 


lored rags. 


no 
wool 


There is new 


English 


rag 


the business are 
light 
Demand, however, is 4 
ng way from normal. 

(he general quietness in the 
aste market is at 
lored materials 
pletely in 


Wot ) 
its maximum in 
which 
the buyer’s favor. Fine 
d worsted threads even in the 
ght shades will not bring more than 
‘sec and darker assortments are difh- 
ult to sell on a 30-32c basis. White 
iaterials on account of relative scarc- 
‘ steady and yet fine threads can 
ught as low as 75c¢ for 2-ply 
iaterial. Choice single threads may 
‘ring 80c or higher for foreign single 
threals grading 7os. America is 
now doing very little in the foreign 
rr 


ts 


are com- 


e } 


Uncertainty in Wool Manufacture 





From Fleece to Fabric Unusual Conditions are Being Met— Wool 
Consumption Slowly Approaching an Irreducible Minimum 


Boston 
PECULIAR situation exists in 
the foreign wool section of the 
Boston wool district. Although there 
has been a slump of 40,000,000 Ibs. in 
foreign wool arrivals for year to date 
there has been during the last three or 
four weeks a growing tendency to ship 


foreign wools out of bond to the 
higher-priced markets of the Con- 
tinent and Great Britain. It has 


occurred in times past that Boston has 
re-exported wools at low prices only 
to bring them in again at 
prices later in the year. 

No large amount of business is com- 
ing into the top market. 
Worsted spinners of a speculative turn 
of mind are endeavoring to induce 
topmakers to furnish them with tops 2 
or 3c a lb. below the lowest prices 
topmakers can accept and break even. 
In addition to high wool prices wool 
combers are now further disturbed by 
the decline in noil prices which is 
adding greatly to their cost of pro- 
ducing tops, the noil by-product run- 
ning 12-18% of the wool combed. 

The worsted yarn industry is still 
in a very unsatisfactory shape. Most 


higher 


wool 





of the standard counts of white Brad- 
ford spun yarns are completely in- 
active. The bulk of the business being 
done among the independent sales 
spinners is in various mixtures in col- 
and different fibers. Woolen 
yarns are moving a little more freely. 
It is difficult for the spinner of stand- 


ors 


ard counts to get any business that 
would afford him even the smallest 
profit. 


The goods market is playing a wait- 
ing game hoping thereby to depress 
sentiment in the semi-manufactured 
markets but overlooking the fact that 
the wool situation is extremely strong 
and that prices on wools, particularly 
spot wools, may any time move to a 
higher level on scarcity of supply and 
the impossibility of importing similar 
materials except at such high prices 
as to make imports prohibitive. 

The situation at the goods end of 
wool manufacturing is more involved 
than ever and there is general agree- 
ment that the industry is still at a 
critical point in a period of abnormal 
transition. The hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing of the retail trade, accentuated by 
the desire as well as the necessity of 








Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 


WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
Fine delaine ies 44-45 
Fine clothing ........ ; . .d8—39 


errr re a 4$4—45 
NN orks ose Sie ga ere oo oe .. 43a—44 
Er rary 7 42—43 
California 
(Scoured Basis) 

Northerm, 12 m0..%..c0ce0s 1.03—1.05 
ee ee” ree .87— .90 
Texas 
(Scoured Basis) 

Pane JS MOGs. sek es 5 hia ete a 1.05—1.08 
Bane. Baa. ob aes wlan oss .90— .95 
Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 

My aces Kava Wk aw ws 8083 1.05—1.08 
PO Swerewed Same eae O's .90— .93 
I  iice waa Fekwoxw sen: -83— .&85 
RTE: o') saw ie uses s 16 kee 70— .78 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
SI Obi as sot eewe eke 43—44 
Cape Firsts a 
Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 


Scoured Basis—Cape: 


Super 12 months........ -95—1.00 
Super 10-12 months..... .98— .92 
Australian: 
ee ow ce oa kw aainares 1.07—1.19 
I en a dels ces ss corsa oases“ 95 98 
58—GOse .... sts . 83- SS 
Grease Basis: 
Montevideo : 
EE Vc ad -cie 0 Ae casas eeleaw as ea 41—42 
Paes pibeeDwaa aud ss daa ews 39—40 
as le rg aa ox sO 8 ‘i 35D 36 
Buenos Aires: 
ee eS eer 28—29 
I ne ee ee ee 26— 27 


Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis in Bond) 





(Scoured Basis) China: Combing Shad wea ee wie a 
ORR ic 5x. «owen e's 1.08—1.10 «& a EY Avsceesesanees ay oR 
Do. esc eiain sian ain: ss 1.00—1.02 «, fergiette STs ec: 08)6-e as a ea 
Fine & fine medium........ 1.03—1.05 —— Black Face............2% cs 
 hiodd ge gg Hast India: Kandahar... ...36—3 
PP eee = ARN 8 «ae ana Wa 8 > ’ EEE ~ateceeegvenes ew ae tae 40—44 
A a aS Ee -t8 8” Joria GX TA) 
Mohair—Domestic BMRB coca 2 oo once ks ee 
Best combing .......... 7T5—RN 
Reet MI. eras ne Cale oScauae 65—70 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lap— Merinos— 
oR a a 1.10—1.12 Coorse lieht j 7] —T7% 
I oni goss ia .85— .88 Vine light ...... ...-.15 —16 
Thread White Worsted— Fine dark } : en eee 
_, . ORAS OSE ee .75— .78 Serges— 
Be WOE ccsccctccsteseces -70— .73 Blue Seite a earl Lee ee 
ET 6 oka o's 400i aw, 6 & .65— .68 Black : ; Ss 6 
E's: 50 alaik ge.0-0.6-e-0 5s -50— .55 ted an aie 14 14% 
Thread Colored Worsted— Knir— 
"See ee .85— .37 White ; ; .37 —39 
EC een 38— 536 Red .... saves 144%4—15 
x nn aetaisasee ee os: .BO— .32 Light hoods aa 16 —1l17 
ian ane se's ek 8 .28— .30 Worrteds— 
Card— ee eee 8 — 8% 
SEO, wow ascedane< .43— .48 NEN, cana uch a wien en weed a 7%— & 
Medium white .30— .33 EE ecu Semana des 7 —7% 





meeting the multitudinous and un- 
stable opinions and tastes of the gen- 
eral public, makes it impossible 
the mills to maintain any volume 
duction and at the distributing 
produces all kinds of uncertainty 
unsettlement. 


lor 
pro- 
end 
and 


Fall goods seem to have met an un- 
timely opening. No interest of im- 
portance has yet developed in heavy- 
weight fabrics. 


Seasonal openings 


are now obsolete as a means of de- 


termining and directing trade. No 
one wishes to be directed. it is an 
era of individualism. There is co- 


operation in the production of fabrics 
but in the selling of clothing sheer 
individualism. 


And this perhaps may 
be said in 


extenuation of the atti- 
tude of the ultimate purchaser, he is 
distracted rather than attracted by the 
enormous field of choice offered. 

The English cloth markets are on 
the whole doing better than those of 
the United States but there is never- 
theless a good deal of idle machinery 
in the Dewsbury and Batley districts, 
while in the Bradford district the 
dress goods manufacturers are await- 
ing the placing of business for fall 
and winter as is the case in the Amer- 
ican market. There are many com- 
plaints that large imports of fabrics 
are driving a number of firms out of 
business and causing much unemploy- 
ment in the worsted industry. Imports 
of fabrics for January and February 
showed an increase of 1,800,000 yds. 
as compared with similar period in 
1926. The question was raised re- 
cently in the British Parliament as to 
whether the Government 
some method of safeguarding 
industry to which the President of 
Board of Trade replied that noth- 


would con- 
sider 
the 
the 
ing had changed in a way to justify 


the Government taking action. 


New Clip Neglected 


Early Contracts Limit of Trade 
Interest at This Time 
Boston.—The situation on Summer 
Street is practically unchanged trom a 
month 


ago. 


Prices show a slightly 
downward tendency except in the very 


best wools. Manufacturers are still 
buying in a very restricted manner 
confining their purchases to those 


wools and in such quantities as to 
meet their immediate 
Some houses 


requirements. 
that a_ rather 
gradual increase in demand is visible. 
Prices are fairly steady but the Ohio 
14 blood wools are now purchasable at 
42c with New York and Michigan 4 


state 


bloods around 41%c. Business in 
scoured and pulled wools shows a 
slight improvement at unchanged 
prices. 


As compared with a year ago the 
average price of domestic wool clean 
basis shows a decline of Ic per pound 
only, the figure being 97c as compared 
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Prompt Shipment — From a 
Barrel to a Tank Car! 


VINCE we have our own railroad siding, we have 
WJ every facility for the prompt shipment of even the 
largest orders. This siding runs the entire depth of our 
property. This means quick, economical and efficient 
service, both in securing our raw materials and in ship- 
ping out finished products to the costumer. 

[n addition to this, we own and operate our own fleet 
f tank cars. This means that we can guarantee abso- 
lutely clean products, which would be obviously impos 


sible if we were dependent upon rented cars which are 
used for all kinds of products and which are not able to 
be kept as scrupulously clean as privately owned tank 
cars 

This is simply one phase of the type of service ren- 


dered on Nopco Products. There are many others, such 
as the Nopco Chemical Institute, which is at your service 
to solve any Textile Chemical Problems which may be 
bothering vou. ‘This service is rendered free of charge 
and without obligation. 


7 Nopco Products for the Textile bsstieabiia 


\ll Sulphonated and Soluble Oils, Softeners, 
All Animal and 


Vegetable Oils, Greases and Compounds. 


Dveing and Finishing Oils. 





NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
HARRISON, N. J. 


CHICAGO : BOSTON 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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“Distinguished for 
its high test and 


uniform quality” 








Soda Ash 








Caustic Soda 
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Michigan Alkali Co. 


General Sales Department 
21 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Office, 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
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Wool—Continued 


with 98 a year ago. Since the first 
oi the year the market has been very 
stable on good domestic materials but 
the demand for foreign sorts has been 
so limited as to allow prices to sink 
to a level where holders of these wools 
have been able to find better markets 
at higher prices in the old world. 

\bout 30% of the new clip is under 
contract and the price has been fixed 
and the market made on this basis. 
How the 70% wool balance will fare 
is another question. There is no dis- 
position shown to do further business 
is unshorn wool. Higher prices are 
not in sight, though possible. 

Shearing in the West is moving 
slowly. Summer Street is doing very 
little at this time still having a con- 
siderable amount of wool on contract. 
There is an approximate spread of 2c 
per pound between what growers are 
now asking and what merchants will 
pay. The average quality of any clip 
in any state determines the average 
price received but there are consider- 
able variations im value depending 
upon whether the fine or the medium 
quality of staple predominates. The 
following table covers the general 
quality as well as the price level in 
some of the shearing states at this 
time: 


Quality Price 
rere 20% fine, 80% medium 28-31¢ 
Washington ...... 10% fine, 909% medium 26-28c 
a 1 .. 75% fine, 25% medium 30-32c 
Utah caceeceeeee 75% fine, 25% medium 32-33c 
Colorado ....... 50% fine, 50% medium 29-30¢ 
RUORISAM .ccccese 25% fine, 75% medium 32-38c 


There has recently been a little 
additional purchasing in Colorado, 
Wyoming and Utah. As regards the 
Jericho clip it is said that this wool is 
likely to be shipped direct to Boston, 
though not on a consignment basis but 
to some individual or organization 
whom the pool will place in control 
of negotiations for its sale in this city 
at some opportune time. The clip 
will probably be around goo,000 Ibs. 


Boston Wool Receipts 

Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at 
Philadelphia and New York for the 
week ended Apr. 23, based upon data 
compiled by the Market News Serv- 
ice of Bureau of Agricultural Econo- 
mics, Department of Agriculture, are 

follows, in Ibs.: 


Week 

Ended 

April 23 1927 1926 
1,050, 000 26,100, 014 28, 100, 000 
5,540,000 63,842,000 103,160, 000 


6,590, 00 9,942,000 131, 260,000 
MPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 

a “ 63,842,000 103,160, 
26, 920, 16, 286, 00 


& 











113, 079, O06 146, 797, ¢ 


Phila. Firm Diseontinuing Busi- 
Ness 


am W. Wood, head of William 
od & Co., Inc., 206 S. Front 
‘hiladelphia, has authorized the 
ent this concern will go out of 
sin the near future, now liqui- 

remaining stocks of their 
n and domestic wools. 


East Indias Higher 


Wool Dealers Advance 
Prices on Kandahar 

PHILADELPHIA.—There is a brighter 
tone to the market this week and 
although bright fleece wools continue 
their easy trend of recent weeks, in- 
creased firmness is apparent in pulled 
and scoured, East Indias and noils. 
Manufacturers are buying more freely 
than heretofore although still con- 
fining purchases to small quanti- 
ties wanted to cover actual goods or 
yarn orders. Worsted knitting yarn 
spinners are buying fair sized lots 
from time to time, one figuring this 
week on a 100,000 Ibs. lot, on which 
there was a difference of one cent 
between spinner and the dealer pre- 
venting closing of sale. 

Bright fleece wools have not 
changed materially in price as com- 
pared with last week, the market level 
on bright quarter bloods being 7oc 
clean. While there are dealers here 
and there willing to sell bright Mis- 
souri quarters at 38'%c there are 
others reporting sales of Kentucky 
quarter blood as high as 43c. Both 
however, cost the buyer approxi- 
mately 70c clean. While 40c is con- 
sidered an average quotation on 
bright wools at this time knitting yarn 
spinners have reduced their offers and 
few are willing to pay this figure 
which they were willing to meet two 
weeks ago. Territory quotations are 
unchanged from last week, dealers 
quoting staple quarter blood at 77c 
to 78c. 

Pulled Demand Expands 

There is a more active demand for 
pulled wools with best interest being 
found in B and C supers, fine pulled 
being largely neglected. Manufac- 
turers are taking these grades in 
white, stained and gray but best de- 
mand is for Bs and Cs with white 
wools having the call over less per- 
fect lots. Prices are stronger al- 
though not appreciably higher than 
last week, white Bs selling for 85c, 
New York creamy Bs selling at 8oc, 
stained Bs at 75¢ to 78c, while LBs 


have brought 87c. C 





Carpet 


supers have 
been sold at 70c with better lots bring- 
ing up to 75¢ depending on the color. 
Kandahar Advanced 

Carpet wools are quiet although 
prices have strengthened considerably 
at Liverpool, where dealers have paid 
two to four pence higher than pre- 
vious prices for Kandahar. As a 
result dealers here have raised prices 
and now quote several cents above 


last week although several admit that 
they were unable to secure last week’s 
prices from manufacturers. There is 


a better demand for noils and sales 
have been made at higher prices than 
were quoted last week, one dealer sell 
ing a fair sized lot of fine at 8o0c a 
figure that was unobtainable two 
weeks ago. Dealers are quoting noils 
at 48c to 50c for low quarter, 53c to 
55c for average quarter, 58c to 60 for 
three-eighths, 65¢ to 7oc for half and 
73c to 78c for fine. 


| SERVING AMERICA’S 
INDUSTRIES 


Al | D> 


Rayon Industry 


OVERNIGHT DELIVERIES 
TO ANY POINT! 
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58% Soda Ash 76% Caustic Soda 
Modified Soda Special Alkalies 


Bicarbonate of Soda 


O the manufacturers of 
Rayon—who have become 
one of the largest users of 
Alkalies in just a few years— 
Diamond Alkalies are avail- 
able in any quantity on twenty- 
four hours notice. 


This Company has been closely 
affiliated with the growth of the 
Rayon Industry, and today 
serves a number of the leading 
Rayon manufacturers who 
have found by experience that 
Diamond Caustic Soda is al- 
ways of the highest quality and 
contains the absolute mini- 
mum of iron and other ob- 


jectional elements. 


ALKALI COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH - PENNSYLVANIA 


As a user of Alkalies, you 
should have a copy of the 
Diamond Alkali Handbook— 
48 pages of valuable technical 
data. Send for your copy today. 
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THERE’S A DISTRIBUTOR IN YOUR VICINITY 
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NATIONAL ALIZAROL BROWN G 


N addition to the series of 

National Alizarol prod- 

ucts, yielding a chrome brown 

of yellowish tone, distin- 

guished by its good fastness 

to milling, potting, carboniz- 
ing, and rubbing. 


Of excellent solubility, dyes 
level, and is practically un- 
affected by monel metal. It 
is useful for dyeing wool in 
all forms. 


Samples together with full 
technical information are 
available at all National! 
Branches. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTC 


NATIONAL DYES 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 





Two New National Colors 
of cotton yarn and cotton 
oods will be interested in Na- 
Sulphur Orange G Conce., an 
to the line the National 
Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., sulphur 
lhe company states that this 
new product possesses good fastness 


vers 


[ e-g 


ot 


to light and washing, especially when 
rtreated with copper sulphate, has 
solubility, dyes level, and has 
‘ properties that will commend it 

the serious consideration of all en- 
gaged in coloring cotton, not only for 
but in combination with 
other sulphur dyes for the production 

tans, etc. 

to its marked solubility 
will be found particularly useful 
dyeing in and 
machines, well 
raw stock and yarn in all types 
1} modern pressure dyeing apparatus. 


excellent 


’ 


self iades 


of browns, 

Owing it 
in 
piece goods jigs con- 
tinttlous 
for 


dveing as as 


National Alphazurine B Cone. has 
recently been added to the line of acid 
blues made by this company. The 


new blue is claimed to be very soluble 
ind to dye level, and will be found ~ 
useful in the production of bright blue 
shades either alone or in combination. 


Kubar Co., Charlotte, N. C., recently 
incorporated, will manufacture asbestos 
textiles, according to a report, which also 
that the new company has pur- 
chased machinery. Headquarters of the 
company at 203% S. Tryon St. 


States 


are 


Chemicals and Dyes 


Firm 





Steady 
Alkalies 

TEADINESS continues to be the 
S keynote in the market indus- 
trial chemicals. Sales from first hand 
are well maintained while spot orders 
are Satisfactory. Price fluctuations 
are narrow and it this factor of 
stability that is most responsible for 
the healthy tone rn the trade. 

The strong position of the alkalies 
is unimpaired. Withdrawals of caus- 


for 


is 


tic soda on contract continue at a 
heavy rate. Contract quotations are! 
unchanged at $3.00 per 100 lbs. for 
the 76% material, in car ‘ots at 
works. Soda ash is in an equally 
satisfactory position, with contract 
prices unchanged on a _ basis of 
$1.32 per 100 lbs. for the 50% 
light materials, in bags, car lots at 


eel/ 


works, and $1.57% in barrels. 

Steady demand features the bleach- 
ing powder market, where stocks 
have not accumulated and where 
prices are firm at $2.00 to $2.40 per 
100 lb. at works. 

Lower prices have been named on 
tin salts, the bichloride being quoted 
now at 19% to 19%4c. per lb. and the 
crystals at 46% to 47c. per lb. The 
reduction was due to an easier tone 
in the market for the metal. 


Market With Only Minor Fluctuations—Strength 
Maintained 


of 


Dves are in a 
position, 
tor the 

As a whole, the 
market is thoroughly 
position, with the outlook for 


sion good. 


unchanged 
with a steady demand noted 


tonnage 


relatively 


eenenee 
and dve 
steady 


expan 


c het nics il 
in a 


Cartel in Italian Dye Industry 
Formed 

By 
Materia 
announces that 
has been 


WASHINGTON, 
briche 
Bonelli 


Che F 
Coloranti 


agreement 


ab 
Italiane 
an 
reached between their com- 
pany and the group which controls the 
De be Fe E the Italica, the 
Schiapparelli and the Unione Produt- 
tori e Consumatori di Materie 
anti Artificiali, production 
and of intermediates and dyes, 
according to advices to the Department 
of Commerce from Commercial At- 
tache H. C. MacLean, 

By the terms of the agreement, the 
capital of the Bonelli company has 
been increased from 45,000,000 lire to 
60,000,000 lire, which enables them 
practically to absorb the _Italica. 
Large amounts of French capital are 
reported to be invested in these com- 


Cengio, 
Color- 


covering 
sales 


at Rome. 


panies and the controlling shares are 
said to be hands ot the 
Italiana del Gas of Turin. 

Che of the agreement, 
innounced in Italy, 
duction and 


in the Societa 
it is 
is to expand pro- 
do away with competition 
among these companies. The Unione 


which 


ol yyect 


Colori is the organization was 


handling German dyestuffs on account 
reparations for the Government 


The Dyestuffs ‘Sadie *m 


In each ot the five great produc 
ing countries the manufacturers of 
dyestuffs are confronted with the 
problem of utilizing excess capacity. 
(Germany makes about 70,000 tons of 
dyes a year, or about % of what 


35 
f 


her plants are capable of turning out 


e United States, with a capacity of 
about 57,000 tons, is making about 
30,000. Great Britain produces about 
17,000 tons in plants which could 
make 4c,000. I*rance shows the near- 


capacity being 
approximately and pro- 
duction about 727 In 
Switzerland the situation is much the 


est approach to balance, 
22,000 tons 
160,000, or 


same, with capacity around 16,000 tons 


and production at about 11,000, or 


The importance of the dyestuffs in- 
dustry 
tends 


in the economy of nations ex- 
the production of 
coloring matters. For its own require- 
ments and the purposes of other 
dustries, it manufactures a wide range 


far beyond 


qli- 


LLL 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 


Aluminum Sulp. com.. 140 — 1 45 
Iron Free ....c..... 20 —23@ 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. oo 3% 
Potash, Lump .... 2%— 3% 
Ammoniac, Sal. white 

Be... GON. ccnase 7 
Bleach powder, per “400 

i ME cisiveseeee 200 — 240 
et 5 — 5% 
Calcium Arsenate ..... re 8 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylin- 

Se: wanenaweie cant 5y%y— 9 
ZEEE 606405 0050%60% ae 
Copperas, ton ..... --- 1300 —19 00 
Cream of Tartar...... 22%4— 23 
Epsom Salts, 100 s.. 123 —190 
Formaldehyde Spot ... 1%— 12 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib... 909 —115 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 2— 2% 
ON ccthenanae evn +e 27%— 28 
Fellow. Crade ..<s«. 26 — 26% 
Hydrosulphite Cone. .. 24 — 2B 
Lead—Brown acetate.. 13 — 18% 
White (crystals) .... 144— 14% 
Lime, acetate, 100 lb... 350 — ... 
Potassium—Bichromate 84— 854 
Chlorate crystals 7 8y%4— 9 
Permangan, tech..... 13%— 14 
Sodium acetate ....... 444— 5 
Po 1 6Y— 6% 
Bisulphite, 35%...... 150 —17 
(| RRR 8s — 9 
WeOOIMMUR ove ckccees 3%— 4% 
Prussiate, yellow.... 12 12% 
Sulphide, 60% fused. 3%— 4 

30% crystals....... 24,— 2% 
Tartar emetic, tech.... 2— 81% 
rin—Crystals ......... 4614— ms 

Bichloride, 50 deg.... 1914— 19% 
Oxide, Bbhig.......cc- 70 — 72 
FeO BNE 6 fae kA ce weune 9%— 10 
Acids 
Acetic, 28% per 100 lb. 3 37%— 3 62% 
CUREIC CTFMRIS. 2.020005 48%— 44% 
POrmie; BOG. ceccccvcee 10%— ii 
LE Ms pcsneneence 5u— 7 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 
100 lb. in tank cars. 8s — 95 
a 36@42 deg. per 
_ ER See 500 — 6 75 
oxalte EO Te 14%— 12 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per 
ton in tank cars..... 15 00 —16 ™ 
artarie (imported).... 27%,— 28 


Alkalies 
Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg. 2%— 3% 
Borax, Crys. bbls...... 4hy— . 
Potash, carbonate, 80- 
Pee reine ern c¥es 5%4— 6 
Caustic. 88-92%...... hk— 7% 
Soda Ash, 58% light... 1 37%— 2 44 
Contract, 100 lb...... 1 324%— 1 57% 
Bicarb, per 100 lbs.. 1909 —2 23 
se 76% per 100 
eee 310 — 3 90 
Contract, 100 Ib..... - 300 
a Se 909 — 100 
Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Fustic: Crystals....... 18 — 22 
Liquid, 51 deg...... 9 — 10 
Gambier, liquid........ 11%— 12 
Hematine, crystals..... 14— 18 
Hypernic Ext.—5l deg. 11 — 15 
Indigo—Madras ....... 1 = ses 
Logwood Extract, liq. 
Te SE -ancdaeen se s — 9 
CSUIEED: cisccsensass 14— 18 
Osage Orange, Extract, 
WE, Miissavcivecesece 7— ™% 
Quercitron extract, 51 
GME. oin6 50:60:69 01066. 6 — 6% 
Sumac. Ext. dom., ref., 
ME acaoeewevnes 6% — 7 
i A stainless.... 10— ... 
Tannic Acid, tech..... 35 — 40 
Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha Napthylamine .. 33 — 37 
RE Cpuweecenece was 60 — 65 
pS | Are 1455 — 15% 
ee eee 24— 2B 
Beta Naphthol ub- 
NE Sececae<gines 5 — 60 
UNL. woaccenseds 22 — 24 
Dimethylaniline ...... 32 — 34 
Metaphenylene Dia- 
PP err rrr 9 — sy 
Paranitraniline ....... 52 — 53 
Oils and Soaps 
Caster Oll, No. 3...... 13%— 15 
Olive Oil, denatured, 
ee.  caseteseussacs —1 7 
Pees s\Wabkeoctennne 914— ... 
i ae ae 9 — 10% 
Stearic > cid, double 
DONE knidenawaavews 11%4— 12 
Turkey Red Oil, 30%. 10 — 12 


Tapioca flour....... 344)— 
Adhesive and Sizing Materials 
Albumen, blood do- 


5% 








MGNCIC) occ ccceccccccce 45 — 
Dextrine-Potato ...... Ry 9 
Corn, bags 100 Ib.... 407 — 412 
Do. bbls., 100 Ib..... 434 — 4 39 
Gum, — 100 Ib... 437 — ... 
T. Weecdcasascncea’ WOE = ose 
ee 3u,— 4 
Starch, corn, ” 100 Ib: 332 — 3 42 
EG, Wee ceccciecuces 359 — 3 69 
Do. thin pessiae. 
bags, 100 Ib........ 392 — 402 
DO. BOiicccese 419 —429 
PUN ccovesccevenes 6%— ™, 
eee 9 — 914 
WROBE ccsveccernssace 6%— 8 
Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid) ... 23 — 8 
Black Columbia FF.. 50 — 60 
ee Mtsseccuycees 24— $32 
Blue sky. ordinary 60 — 80 
cn ob cececke 200 — 2 50 
Blue, “4 laine 60/0 i 2 ae Oe, was 
ee a: et ceenes 9 —15 
Dine, Fast Bhs. .<cses a Oe = 226 
Blue, Solamine ...... 200 — ... 
Benzo Azurine ...... 7 — 8 
a ee cose ed aeus «0 — 60 
ee 70 — 90 
Brown, Congo G.. Ss — ... 
Brown, <veees R 80 — ... 
Green, B.. 60 — 90 
COO, (Gia. ctsicceeneus 6 — 90 
Orange, Congo ...... 60 — ... 
Orange, Fast S....... 170 — ... 
DOG, CaM Pievicvccece 80 — 90 
Red, Congo ... 40 — 50 
Benzo Purpurine, 4B. 40 — 60 
Benzo = Ry eRrT eS 
a ace £3 — 2 
Scarlet, 4 BA. o 1 ee, wee 
Scarlet, 4 BS........ 220 = see 
Beariet, 8 BBsicacaes 215 — ... 
Scarlet, Diamine B... 165 — .. 
GUNG | Mick awaaterieens 110 —1 
Yellow  chrysoph- 
CUEDG. cincesnecaveee 60 — 1 30 
Yellow, Stillbene .... 99 — 
Developing Colors— 
OO: EE srcucasess 400 — 60 
Black Zambesi ....... .--. — 90 
Bordeaux, Dev. ..... 250 — ... 
Orange, developed . 2530 — ... 
PEUBERO oi ccccceces 100 —148 


Red, Dev. 7 BL....... 2 50 
Scarlet, Dev.......... 2 50 

Sulphur Colors— 
Black 
Blue, cadet ... 
Blue, navy .... 
BEQWE ccccse 
Green, olive ........- 
WOR cc cwccecess 

Basic Colors— 
Auramine ........ 
Bismark Brown 
Chrysoidine 


eeeeee 
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Fuschine crystals -.. 1 1 
Malachite green .... 1 ‘ 
Methylene blue ..... 1 1 
Methyl violet ....... 1 
Rhodamine B. 

COME vccccacsceceses 5 — 6 
Safranine .... wéae. Om —1 
Victoria Blue i ciwaas 3 —. 


Acid Colors— 


Naphthol blue blk... 3 — 60 
Napthlamine black 

@ By. cconccavcsas ee 50 — 55 
Alizarine saphirol -. 27% — 400 
Kika DIGG scccecvces 325 — 8 50 
BOGIMOEIRS i cccustace 7% —1 30 
Induline (water solu- 

CO rr ae . 7m — 80 
Soluble Blue ...... -- 800 —8 7% 
Sulphoneyanine ..... 70 — 9% 
Sulphone Blue R.... 6 — % 
Patent Blue A........ 28 — ... 
Rescorcin brown .... 80 — 
Guinea green ....... 00 — 2 20 
Wool green §8......... 7 —1 70 
Orange BF sécesscesce 24 — 30 
Orange GG crys...... oe = oss 
Acid Fuchsine ...... 80 — 90 
Azo eosine G......... 6 — 82 
Crocein scarlet - 115 —1 30 
VOGt. 206 Bicsccccvces 50 — 65 
ASO FENOM sc ccccicecs 135 —1 40 
F. Light Yellow 2G. 200 — ... 
F. Light Yellow 3G. 100 — 250 
Naphthol, yellow .... 135 —41 40 

Chrome Colors— 
Aliz, Black B........ 200 — ... 
Diamond Black PV... 7— ... 
Chrome Blue Black.. 400 — BO 
Chrome Brown ..... 600 —123 
Chrome Green ....... mm —150 
Chrome Yellow ...... 45 —110 
Indigo— 
Synthetic 20% paste. 14— 14% 


re 
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ARKANSAS CO., INC. 


233 Broadway, New York City 


Manufacturers of Textile Chemicals 


ANTHROLIC ACID 


Reg. U. S. & Can. Pat. Off. 


SOLUBLE OILS BOIL-OFF OILS 
CHROME MORDANTS 
HYDROSULFITES FOR STRIPPING 


SINCE 1881 





Flake Caustic Soda 


Solvay Flake Caustic Soda 76%, as in- ae 
dicated by its name, is a product prepared at AND NOW 
in thin wafer or flake like form, suitable * 


for all purposes for which ground caustic [) SYNTHETIC OLIVE OIL 
is used, but possessing physical proper- 14° 


ties which make it more desirable for MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY US AS | 


AA 


oS 


o 
x 


oS 


handling. The flakes vary in thickness ‘6 
OLOVOLO”’ 


from 1/32” to 1/16” with an average area 
Chemical Analysis Cannot Distinguish 


o> @ 


a 


of 1/2” square. It will be recognized at 
once that this flake caustic soda offers a 
great advantage to the man who uses this ;, 
material in small batches. It From Pure Commercial Olive Oil 


e) 
AA 


- 
7 


a 


Solvay Flake Caustic Soda is white in 
color, free from dust, less hygroscopic 
than ground caustic, and, therefore, will 
not solidify in the barrel and form lumps. 
Ask for our booklet “Solvay Flake 
Caustic Soda 76%” 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products 
Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 
40 Rector Street New York 


Boston Syracuse Chicago Indianapolis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Philadelphia 
anne City St. Louis 


Quality—Always Uniform. Price—Always Less. 
Delivery—Over Any Period. Samples—Upon Request 


BOYER, KIENLE COMPANY, Inc., 


135 Liberty Street - New York City 


a 
i 


2 
«. 


eee? 


oS 
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x 
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CARBIC COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


Aniline Colors 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals 
451-453 Washington Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


x 
2 


> Ooo ¢ 


CJ 
2. 
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BRANCHES 
135 Oliver St. Union Trust Co. Bldg., 43 South Second St. 
Boston, Mass. Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Agents for DURAND & HUGUENIN, S.A., Basle, Switzerland. 


S. R. DAVID& COMPANY 








BOSSON & LANE ence 
— MANUFACTURERS — | Dyestuffs 
| Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products 252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
| ALIZARINE ASSISTANT BLEACHING OIL ote San ae ee 
TURKEY RED OIL CASTOR SOAP OIL Manufactured by Atlas Electric Devices Co. 
SOLUBLE OILS SOLUBLE GREASE 
OLEINE OIL OLO SOFFENE 
MONOLINE OIL PARA SOAP OIL 
MONOLINE SOAP VICTOROIL 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Textile, Laundry 
and Special Soaps 

eamintiatilisiae ROME, N. Y. 


AND QUOTATIONS 


B. & L. Bleaching Process for Cotton 
Bleachers’ Bluings 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds for All Textiles 


Works and Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. 





See Also —— 
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A thin boiling starch made especially for the texti! 
trade. 


Preferred because of its high, uniform quality. Eve 
shipment the same. 


Produces a uniform size and finish. 
Eliminates changes in formula for size mixture. 
A starch that makes satisfied customers. 


Our service department and research laboratory 
gladly assist in your sizing and finishing problem 


We manufacture Pearl, Powdered and other star 
prade starches of the highest quality. 


‘4 Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., 


Y Manufacturers 

y Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Southern Representatives: N. E. Representativ 

4 G. I.. Morrison, Spartanburg, S. C. Marble Nye Compan; 
C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C. Boston & Worcester, 
J. H. Almand, Atlanta, Ga Mass 


P. G. Wear, Dallas, Texas Providence, R. I. 


Y/, 





Bueacuini 
dium Hypoch) 
doubtedly the 
tory. With the Electrolyzer shown herewith it can 
from salt—any fair grade of salt. No necessity of hav’ 
shipped in. 


Electrolytic sodium hypochlorite is practically neu 
considerable saving in the amount of sour can be effect: 
reduces an element of danger. 


The cost depends upon the cost of salt and power. 
localities where these elements are fairly low, the electr: 
chlorite is the most economical, taking all things into co 


Actual tests show it to be the more efficient. 
No lime sludge to deal with—simply salt and water. 


Write us for literature. 


The Electro Chemical Co. 
Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 


_ The ELECTROLYZE} 
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NEW VS. OLD 


No textile manufacturer expects to compete with modern 
roduction when equipped with obsolete machinery and out of 
te methods. 





either can the best results in fine appearance, bright color, 
uperior texture be obtained without the use of the 


} | Quality and Service 


Textile Alkalies 





ecial purpose alkalies are the result of years devoted 
study of textile problems. As a result hundreds 
lls are benefiting from the application of alkalies 
igned for definite operations in the mill. 


Its are obtained at no increased cost. \ 


wpandotte” 


¢ Catemart Care 





Ask your supply 


man or write 











) 
YYESTUFFS 

le for every purpose 

REE SERVICE 

‘xcelled dyehouse aid | 


e 


\NINGS & COMPANY, INC. 


Broad Street 





Boston, Mass. 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


acids, solvents, salts, and other 
micals, intermediates, and by-prod- 

It is the fertile field for syn- 
ic chemistry, and as such yields a 
le variety of drugs and pharmaceu- 
ls. Its laboratories are the training 


eround for organic chemists in the 


ctical applications of their science, 
its plants, under modern condi- 
1s of warfare, are each a potential 
initions factory. 
hus, in any country, prosperity in 
dyestuffs industry assures benefits 
many diverse fields, while the rela- 
of the industry to national defense 
now so vitally important that no 
intry can contemplate without con- 
rn the scrapping of any considerable 
rtion of its dyestuff capacity —From 
ustrial Bulletin of Arthur D. Little, 


New Boston 
Ciba Co. 
\iter May 1 the Boston offices of 
ha Co, will be located at 157 Fed- 
eral Street. The change is made, the 
‘ompany states, in order to give dve- 
tuff users an even quicker and _bet- 
service which will be made _ pos- 


Location for 


sible by the larger offices, laboratory 
ind stock room. 


New Sulphur Yellow Brown 

lhe Dyestuffs Department of E. I. 
lu Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., announces a new color, Sul- 
iogene vellow Brown M, a clear gold- 
en brown of excellent fastness. The 
‘company states: 

“This product will be used mainly 
as a self shade but it is suitable for 
combination work when the shade is 
lesirable as it dyes very evenly. It 
can be used on cotton in all stages of 
manutacture and is suitable for use on 
either circulating machines, or on the 
padder or on the jig, as it has excel- 
lent solubility and exhausts well. 

‘Sulfogene Yellow Brown M_ has 
very good fastness to washing and 
shows good resistance to water, iron- 
ing, alkali, acids, mercerizing, stoving 
ind perspiration as well as being one 

| the faster colors to cross-dyeing. 
[he fastness to light and washing are 
considerably increased by an after- 
treatment with copper, chrome and 
acetic acid but the shade becomes 

mewhat duller and redder.” 


Printers at Norwich, Conn.. 


Hold Banquet 
Printers and engravers of the 
ted States Finishing Co.’s plant at 
Norwich, Conn., had an_ enjovable 
recently at which fiftv guests 
Philip Monoco was 
ister, S. FE. Smiley, W. J. 
J. Dick, B. Rogers, W. Col- 
lohn Rogers and John Busher 
the speakers. Mr. Busher is 
president of the company and 
ip from New York for the ban- 


present. 


Levan-Gehrke Textile Mills, Inc., 
d, Pa., manufacturers of seam 
siery, are running on full tim 
ploying some additional he! 


tT 
D. 





Obituary | 





Nathan C. Estes 

Funeral services for Nathan C. Estes 
inventor of an improved card clothing 
machine, were held from his late home 
in Smithfield, R. I., April 27, where he 
died at the age of 87. Following the 
perfecting of the machine, he was one 
of the founders of the Leicester Card 
Clothing Co., which was later acquired 
by the American Card Clothing Co. 
When the Ashworth Company of Fall 
River took over this concern, he went 
with it and remained in their employ 
until he retired. His widow and fou 
children survive. 


Barney Galinsky 

Barney Galinsky, 72 years old, for 
many years identified with the Fulton 
county textile industry, died at Glovers- 
ville on April 22. For a number of 
vears he operated a shoddy and cotton 
waste manufacturing plant at Fonda, 
N. Y., under the name of Barney 
Galinsky & Sons until the firm was dis- 
solved a few years ago because of his ill 
health. 
several sons and daughters 


He is survived by a widow and 


Edward R. Chapin 

Fdward R. Chapin, well known in the 
trade as a silk goods salesman, died sud 
denly of heart failure in his home 
Brooklyn this week. He was with Chas 
Schoolhouse & Son for 28 years, and 
then joined Rush Tripp Co. at the time 
they started in business, and was ass 
ciated with them until his death. Mr. 
Chaplin was about 59. His principal ter 
ritory had been New England. 


George A. Stewart 

George A. Stewart, 81 vears old, 
prominently connected with the textile 
industry at Johnstown, N. Y., for many 
vears, died last week in that city follow- 
ing a long illness. For nearly thirty 
vears he operated a glove and leather 
dressing mill at Johnstown disposing of 
his business a few vears ago to R. M. 
Evans & Sons. 


Fred C. Lake 
Fred C. Lake, superintendent of spin 
ning at the plant of the Un‘on Mills, 
Dept. M, Herkimer, N. Y., died last 
week after several weeks’ illness. He 
was 52 years old and had heen in the 
employ of the knitting concern for the 
last twenty vears. He is survived by his 

widow and several brothers. 


Julius W. Hohenstein 

NEW ORLEANS, La.—Julius W 
Hohenstein, aged 43, died at his home 
in New Orleans, La., April 14. He was 
a native of Savannah, Ga. With Harr 
l. Hardin, he formed the Hardin Bag 
Co., of which he was president at the 
time of his death 


Shorter H. Truitt 
Shorter H. Truitt, aged 70, banker, 
capitalist and textile developer, of La- 
Grange, Ga., died April 24 in that city. 
Mr. Truitt was born in Wilkes county, 
Georgia, but lived in LaGrange all his 
his time and 


Jusmess life. devoting 
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“The leopard cannot 
change his spots—’ 


Nor can soap alone remove loom grease in the 
washer, or oil bars from Jersey cloth,—BUT, 


PAROXAN 


added to the soap at the psychological moment 
will surprise the most sceptical by the complete 
removal of spots from woolen and worsted piece 
goods or bars from Jersey cloth. 



















A very simple operation, no extra machinery or 
apparatus, but saving in time, labor, steam, in 
the scouring of fabrics. 


ERNST BISCHOFF CO., Inc. 
135 Hudson Street 


NEW YORK 


a eS ae Mail this request today — — ————————— 
















Send free sample of PAROXAN and full descriptive literature to 


Name of mill... 





Attention of Mr 


Street... 


















TETRACHLORIDE 
of TIN - 


(ANHYDROUS) 


HE unvarying standard 
of quality which identi- 
fied the General Chemical 
Company product is your 


ri warranty of receiving abso- 
ri lute value for every dollar of 
Ni its purchase cost. 


( GENERAL CHEMICAL 
‘ COMPANY 


4 40 RecrTor St., NewYork 


Cable Address Lycurgus, N.Y 
BUFFALO CHICAGO CLEVELAND DENVER + LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE -SAN FRANCISCO: ST LOUIS 
THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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“Great value to us 
in checking up our 
standard production” 


from Cheney Brothers, makers of 
the well known Cheney silks. They're 
only one of a long list of Fade-ometer 


users. ‘They let this modern sunshine 
keep an accurate check on their lightfast 
fabrics “in order to see that we do 


not fall below our initial specifications. 
We have found that the Fade-ometer 
duplicates its own results with great 
uniformity.” 


Why say more? “Colors, Fast or 
Fugitive’ explains how the Fade 
ometer tests 40 swatches of dyed cloth 





The Fade-Ometer does not _— ° 
ise any form of Mercur or yarn in a few hours. Write for this 
Ar Quartz Tube 


Ultra Violet Light interesting brochure. 


Atlas Electric Devices, Inc. 
364 W. Superior St., Chicago, IIl. 


NEW YORK BOSTON LONDON AUSTRALIA 
F. Schiayer Ss. R. David & Co., In Kelvin, Bottomley & Baird A. H. Pearce Co., 
5 Howard S&S 2 Congre ltd lad., Sydney 
11 & 15 Air Street 


FADE-OMETER 



















SPLIT YARN RACKS 
BLEACHING and DYEING 


The greatest efh- 
ciency and output is 
made possible by our 
yarn racks having split 
sides. The bottom 
rails with loaded skeins 


are detached in a jiffy. 


With our specially 
designed trucks, it is 


not necessary to step 





over a bottom frame. 





Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 
Hussong Dyeing Machine Company 


Groveville, New Jersey 


t it 1907 
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Laboratory 
Apparatus 


GRADUATED CYLINDERS 
BURETTES 

PIPETTES 

VISCOSITY TUBES 


B OF S CERTIFIED GLASS- 
WARE 


M. C. A. APPARATUS 

SPECIFIC GRAVITY BOTTLES 

A. S. T. M. GLASSWARE 
BEAKERS 

FLASKS 

| APPARATUS MADE OF PYREX 





.J. KREHBIEL 


Textile Engineer 


381 Fourth Avenue 


HAUBOLD 


CHAINLESS MERCERIZING 


MACHINES 


FAMOUS FOR ELASTIC MERCERIZATION 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE No. 194 


New York, N. Y. 


April 30, 1927 








INDUSTRIAL GLASS WORKS 
Millville, New Jersey 
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energy to the industrial and financial 
velopment of LaGrange. He was one 
e of organizers and developers of the 
ge cotton mills there, being for a 
mber of years vice-president of the 
Callaway Mills. At the time of his 
ith he was a director of the LaGrange 
National Bank, the LaGrange Savings 
Rank, and vice-president and director 
the Security Warehouse Co., and had 
rge interests in several textile mills. 


Cecil Marquand Caverly 

Cecil Marquand Caverly, long identified 
with the Boston wool trade until his 
retirement three or four years ago, died 
\pril 24 in Brattleboro, Vt., after a long 
sickness in his 69th year. He was born 
in Lowell, Mass., the son of Zachariah 
Bb. and Rebecca M. Caverly. For some 
years he was a partner in the wool firm 
of Harding & Caverly, but during the 
greater part of his career he was in 
business for himself, specializing in Mon- 
tana and Wyoming wools. He was a 
jormer member of the Union Club and 
the St. Botolph Club of Boston. 


Business News 





Anderson, Clayton & Co. Ac- 
quire F. M. Crump & Co. 


\nderson, Clayton & Co., cotton 
shippers, with head offices in Hous- 
ton, Texas, have acquired a_ con- 
trolling interest in F. M. Crump & 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., and with a capi- 
tal of $1,000,000 will continue the 
business under the firm name of F. 
M. Crump & Co., Inc. John Hop- 
kins, for several years, New England 
manager for Anderson, Clayton & Co., 
hecomes president of the new com- 
pany, and Dabney H. Crump, former 
president, becomes chairman of the 
board of directors. The old company 
was founded 31 years ago by the late 
frank Crump and has been a leading 
shipper of extra staple cottons. 


Timken Company  Re-elects 
Officers 


\t the annual meeting of The Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio, on 
\pril 19, all the present officers were re- 
elected for another year. H. H. Timken 

president; W. R. Timken, John G. 
Obermier, Marcus T. Lothrop, H. J. 
Porter and T. V. Buckwalter are vice 
presidents; J. F. Strough is secretary 
and treasurer, and W. A. Brooks is as 

stant secretary. Directors are H. H. 

imken, W. R. Timken, Marcus T. 
Lothrop, John G. Obermier, and J. F 


St 


ugh. 


| 


New Offices of John Malloch & 
Co.. Ine. 


hn Malloch & Co., Inc., cotton mer 
ts and importers, announce — the 
val of their Boston offices to 128 
ington St., at Dock Sq. 


Millwork Plant at Atlanta 


ANTA, GA. Announcement has been 
mace by Frederick T. Newell, secretary 
1 the industrial bureau of the chamber 
mmerce, that the Jones Millwork 
has located its district wholesale 
at 184 Spring St., with C. C. Jones 


tt 
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in charge. This firm sells a complete 
line of mill work, sash and doors, and 
other woodenware, the white pine pro- 
ducts under the trade name of “Premier 
Woodenware” products. The company 
has branches in Memphis, Tenn., and 
Asheville, N. C., which operate under the 
Atlanta office. 


Appointed New England Man- 
ager for Westinghouse 

James P. Alexander, manager of the 
New Haven, Conn., branch office of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mtg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been promoted as 
district manager in charge of all sales 
and service of the company in New 
England headquarters in Boston. He 
succeeds George H. Cox, who becomes 
sales manager at the South Philadelphia 
works of the company. 
Philadelphia Offices Consoli- 
dated 

The Philadelphia district offices of 
Combustion Engineering Corp., Heine 
Boiler Co., and Ladd Water Tube 
Boiler Co. have been consolidated at 
807. Bankers Trust Building, Phila- 
delphia. 


New Building Sor Steel Heddle 
Mfg. Co. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
has awarded contract for the erection of 
their new addition to Wm. Steele & Sons 
Co., engineers and constructors. It will 
be located next to their present buildings 
at 2Ist & Allegheny Ave., the structure 
itself costing $122,000. 


Cotton Picker Demonstrated 

Lusnock, TEx.—It is estimated by 
Supt. Jones of South Plains agricul 
tural experiment sub-station that ap- 
proximately 500,000 bales of last sea- 
son’s cotton crop in South Plains of 
northwest Texas were harvested by 
the “sledding” method. Following 
recent demonstration here of a me- 
chanical cotton picker with gin attach- 
ment which cleans the cotton after 
the machine has separated the seed- 
cotton from the burrs and trash, a 
demonstration was given at the agri- 
cultural experiment sub-station of a 
cotton burr extractor invented by John 
K. Mitchell. It is believed to mark an 
important step in mechanical harvest- 
ing of cotton. It may be moved from 
place to place in the field, doing away 
with the old method of hauling 2000 
to 6000 Ibs. of bolls to the gin to gin 
a 500-lb. bale. 

The fact that the machine weighs 
only 1400 Ibs. and is mounted on skids 
enables it to be moved around as pick- 
ing progresses. It has a capacity of 
about 1000 Ibs. of seed-cotton an hour. 
Jones cited several important advant- 
ages. He said it will save the cost of 
ginning “sledded’’ cotton; that it 
leaves the burrs and trash in the field 
for fertilizing; that it produces a bet- 
ter grade of cotton as result of the 
preliminary cleaning; that it saves 
cost of hauling and expedites gather 
ing the crop. 

Power for operating the machine 
may be supplied by tractor or automo- 
bile. Only one-horsepower is requir- 
ed to run the machine.—Boston News 
Bureau. 


Notice the construction of the 
washer. The feather fits 
tightly into a slet in the head 
and barrel preventing the 
head from turning or coming 
loose. 


There are no threads on ten- 
non to strip; if the head 
breaks leaves good end for 
new heads. The head is 
three ply hardwood—guaran- 
tees strength and freedom 


Write teday for 
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A Practical Jack Spool 


The Head Cannot Turn or Fly Off 


from warping, splitting and 
breakage. 


Long tapered stud fitted to 
tapered hole prevents gud- 
geon from wearing hole and 
becoming loose. 


Extra long oblong nut cannot 
be drawn into wood or be- 
come loose. 


Spring lock keeps gudgeon 
tight. 


trial proposition, 


VERMONT SPOOL & Bossin Co: 
Burlington, Vermont audgig}jes 


HOUGHTON’S ALL PORCELAIN 
SELF-REGULATING TENSION 


Would You Like— 








To have any tension desired? 

To have a self-regulating tension? 

To increase your spooler output 20% ? 

To spool either warp or filling wind? 

To have a uniform tension at all times? 

To have the yarn bearings easily re- 
newable? 

To have twenty tensions for the price 
of one? 

TO HAVE THE ABOVE STATE- 
MENTS PROVEN IN YOUR OWN 
MILL? 


We will guarantee results as above 
stated. 


HOUGHTON MFG. CO. 
89 Exchange St., Worcester, Mass. 
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J CULAR Dust TruNK; Saco-Lowell 

Shops, Newto1 pper Falls, Mass. 

‘| IS) pal pl let ce scribes the grid or 
tubular type of dust trunk, which affords 
a method of cleaning the lighter impuri 
ties from the cotton after it leaves the 
vertical openet Betore the general se 
f the vertical opener in the openi 


apron type of dust 


room, the traveling 


trunk was very useful in removing’ ‘the 
many heavy impurities from the cotton. 
The adoption of the vertical opener, 
however, does away, it is pointed out, 


with the necessity for this type of trunk 
t greater 
within the 
tubular dust trunk 
shaking out of the 


by the removing of a much 


amount of this heavy dirt 
opener itselt Phe 


affords a constant 


lighter impurities while the cotton 1s in 
the pipe line. When the fine leat, motes, 
and other light impurities fall between 


the grids into the dirt box below, there 1s 


chance of their. being sucked back 
again into the cotton 
ASPHALT THROUGH THE AGES; Ameri 
an Asphalt Paint Co., Chicago, I] 
This attractive 20-page booklet tell: 
a most interesting stor of the manne: 


in which the ancients made use ot the 


mineral “bitumen.” The story starts 
ome three thousan eal before the 
dawn of the Christian era, when th 
Egyptians skillfully made use of bitumen 
isphalt) in embalming the bodies oi 
their dead so that even at the present 
time mummi excavated appear well 
preserved Other uses to which the 


ancient peoples put asphalt were paving, 
1 


vaterproofing tabrics, making drains ane 


j ' . 
Calials lining Vesst and covering roots 


walls. Some expert opinions of the 


value of asphalt as a preservative cover 


ing are also expressed in the booklet 


Cooper Hewitt Work-Licut ror [Npus 
TRIAL LIGHTING: Hewitt Elec 


tric Co., 


( oc per 


Hoboken, N. | 
Catalog No 
valuable 


500 contains 16 pages of 
information regarding the lay 
ing out of work-light systems and the 
characteristics and advantage of Cooper 
Hewitt work-lights \ 


devoted to the engineering of 


section is also 
illumina 
tion, including methods of shop lighting, 
the problem of room lighting, and the 
correction of different size lamps. The 
Cooper Hewitt work-light unit is de 
scribed in detail, and specifications of in 
dustrial units are included 


GETTING THE Most Out or Rayon; 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 
New York 
This is an attractive 16-page booklet 

Willcox & Gibbs 


sewing machines in producing the various 


telling of the use of 


stitches and seams which are particularly 
adapted for use in making up rayon un 
dergarments Overlock, flatlock, lock 
stitch, chainstitch, shell 
scalloping, and lockstitch zig-zag mach 
ines are described and illustrated 


chainstitch 


SIZING 


Shops, 


W ARPS: 
l ppet 


RAYon Saco-Loweil 


Newton alls, Mass 


The Saco-Lowell slasher built especi 
ally for sizing rayon warps is illustrated 
and described in this folder. It is stated 
that this with two 
objects in elimination of strain 
warp, and production 
with the minimum of chafing of the varn 


slasher Is designed 


mind 
or stretch on the 
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mechani- 
follow the 
\utomatic tempera- 
ture control of the size 


The general construction and 
cal features of the slasher 
established practice 
box and of both 
cylinders is a feature on this machine, 
while a new design of differential fric- 
tion on the beam controls the 
tension on the beam constantly and 
sensitively, thus insuring sized 
and unstretched yarn. 


winding 


evenly 


GaAuGeEs; The Foxboro Co., 


Mass. 

In this folder a number of 
pressure-recording instruments for ap 
plication where conditions vary from full 
vacuum to 20,000 Ibs. per square inch 
described. The design of 
described and 
diaphragm tube move- 
which actuates the indicating pen 
on gauges for vacuum and up to 15 Ibs. 
Speci- 
gauges, 
combination 


RECORDING 


Inc., Foxboro, 


Foxboro 


pressure are 
the recording 
illustrated. The 
ment 


gauge is 


pressure is shown and described. 
fications of portable recording 
multiple-pen recorder, and 
temperature and pressure recorders are 
also included 


May Standardize South Ameri- 

can Wools 
WasHINGTON, D, ( The proposal 

tor standardization of South American 


wools, which has been discussed 
sporadically ever since establishment 
ot the U. S. official standards, will 


be brought up at the Pan-American 
Standardization Conference which con 
Washington Mav 09 It is 


anticipated that the conterence will 


venes in 


present a favorable opportunity to 


demonstrate to the delegates or the 19 


South 


\merican countries the general 


desirability and great practicality of 
wool standardization 

(ieorge Willingmyvre, chief of the 
Wool Marketing Division, Department 
of Agriculture, has prepared an ex- 
hibit to show the South American 
will grade in 
with the U. S. 


Phe exhibit 


delegates how their wool 
conformity standards. 
demonstrates that the 
present U. S. standards are practical 


standards for South American wools. 


Both Llovd S lenney, chiet of the 
Bureau of Agricultural 
ind Franklin W 
lington Mills, 
mittee on wool, will discuss the subject 


Economies, 
Hobbs, of the Ar 


chairman of the com- 


standardization at the 
ference It is 


ot wool con- 
expected that the 
American trade will present a recom- 
mendation to the conference for the 
\merican stand- 
ards, and it is hoped that the confer 
ence will take favorable action on this 
proposal. 


establishment of Pan 


No formidable difficulties are seen to 
extending the use of the U. S. 
ards to Pan 


stand- 
\merican trade, but no 
attempt will be made to force the pro 
posal upon the South American coun- 
tries. The present U. S. standards are 
permissive, not compulsory, and this 
same policy of voluntary adherence 
will be followed in inviting the South 
\merican countries to join with the 
United States in the 


program 


standardization 


Mr. Hebbs is in charge of the con- 
ference arrangements with respect to 
wool standardization 


New Publications 
Books reviewed in this column 


may be obtained from the Brag- 


don, Lord & Nagle Co., 334 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 





KwnittinG, Its Propucts AND PROCESSES, 
by Jessie F. Caplan; The Textile 
Publishing Co., 239 West 39th St., 
New York; 93 pp.; $2. 

This survey of knit goods 
manufacturing from the raw material 
to the finished merchandise is possibly 
the first American book on the subject 
written for the layman in brief, simple, 
and comprehensive form. The book 
begins with a discussion of the char- 
acteristics of knit fabrics and their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages for various 
purposes; follows with the manufacture 
of yarns from wool, silk, cotton, and 
rayon; and concludes with the various 
methods of constructing knitted fabrics. 

Information is given to help the non- 
technical reader to distinguish between 
different kinds and qualities of knitted 
merchandise. For educational purposes, 
each chapter is provided with a sum- 
mary and a quiz. 

The book should prove of use to tex- 
tile students as an introduction to their 
study of knitting, to the educational de- 
partment of large and to the 
home economics departments of educa- 
institutions. It might also be of 
interest to some knitters who are too 
close to their work to realize some of 
the broader aspects of their industry. 


concise 


ste res, 


tional 


Cottox: by Harry Bates Brown. Me- 


Graw-Hill Book Co., New York. 517 
pp. $5 
This volume brings together a con 


siderable body of information concerning 
the most important aspects of cotton and 
the cotton industry. The recent commer 
cial changes and new information avail 
able as a result of scientific research are 
incorporated in this treatise, so that the 
respect. <A 
introduces” the 
reader to discussions of the cotton plant 


work is up to date in every 


brief historical survey 


in various relationships—its botanical spe 
varieties, morphology, 
reproduction, and heredity. 
followed by chapters con 
relating to cotton 
fertilizers, 


cies, agricultural 
physiology, 
These are 
subjects 


cerned with 


production—cotton breeding, 
soils, climate, culture, diseases, harvest 
\ review of the phases 
of cotton marketing—classing, marketing 
proper, and cotton exchanges—appears in 
the later portion of the book, together 
with a brief resume of the products and 


uses of various parts of the cotton plant. 


ing, and ginning. 


WHat Prict 
Farrell. G. P 
York. 323 pp 


This is a very 


Progress? by Hugh 
Putnam's Sons, New 


interesting volume an- 
simple and forceful non- 
technical language, the question, “Is 
America keeping step with the rest of 
the world in the application of science to 
industry?" It combines the two themes, 
“What Price Progress?” published some 
time ago by the Chemical Foundation of 
America, and “Does Research Pay,” a 
series of articles which appeared in the 
New York Commercial. The former 
treatise was intended to show what hap- 
pens to industry when it neglects research 
and the encouragement of science. The 
latter work had the purpose of showing 
how industry when it 


swering in 


prospers fosters 


research 

In the present “What Price Progress ?” 
the two themes are interwoven, with ad 
ditional matter included, in such a man 
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ner as to give a faithful picture of ¢ 
position of American industry in relat 
to the That whi 
is not, as well as that which is, being d 
towards holding our country’s place 
the economic organization of the wor 
is boldly set forth. 

It is a book that holds a special inte: 
for investors and the owners of indust: 
and public service corporations, and ¢ 
also carries an appeal to all wh 
interested in the welfare and health 
the people of this country. 


progress of science. 


Hosiery MANvFAcTURE, by Will 
Davis, M. A.; Sir Isaac Pitmar 
Sons, Ltd., London. 136 pp. &: 
in U.S. A. 

This is a new and revised edition 
very complete work on the knitting 
dustry. The title hardly explains 
nature of the volume, since, to 
American knitter, “hosiery manu 
ture” means simply the knitting 
stockings, while in England the ¢ 
embraces all classes of knitted y 
The author outlines the principles 
derlying the technology of the ind: 
and discusses certain problems of fabri 
structure, while emphasizing the funda 
mentals of the knitting process as per 
formed on the various types of machines 
Special attention is given to construction 


Ss 
and properties of knitting yarns, for 


proper yarns are essential for proper 
fabrics. Sixty-one illustrations, includ 
ing a number of photomicrographs 
show mechanisms, varns, fabrics, and 


defects in fabrics. Everyone engaged 
in manufacturing, buying, or © sellir 
knitted products should find mucl 
interest and benefit in this book 


CLOTHS AND THE CLotH TRADE: by J. A 
Hunter. Isaac Pitman & Sons, New 
York $1 118 pp 
This is a well illustrated elementar 

book compiled for the 

those whose 


convenience of 
problems appear and must 
be met in the form of cloth rather than 
in basic raw material. Broadly speaking 
it limits itself to simple statements of 
general principles, together with short 
accounts of the systems of buying and 
selling, and of the methods employed 
cloth warehouses. After a short review 
of the cloth trade, a discussion of the 
physical | fabrics is pre- 
sented. In the chapter devoted to tex- 
ture and finish, the operation of weaving 
is explained, the occurrence of various 
faults in fabrics is touched upon, and the 
operations of dyeing, bleaching, and 
finishing are treated. 

Subsequent chapters are 
with the various fibers used in cloth mak- 
ing, as well as descriptions and common 
misdescriptions of textile fabrics. The 
last two chapters contain information re 
garding the mechanisms of the cloth mar 
ket, and the functioning of the various 
departments of a cloth warehouse 


properties of 


concerned 


SECURING EMPLOYMENT FoR THE HAND 
cappep, by Mary La Dame; published 
by Welfare Council of New York 
City, 151 Fifth Ave., New York. 
This is a study of the placemet 

agencies in New York City serving t! 

physically and mentally handicapped and 

was made at their request. Miss 

La Dame, who conducted the investiga 

tion, is connected with the Departm 

of Industrial Studies of the Russell Sa 

Foundation 


t 


\« 


Her report contains exha 
tive data on this important subject 
interest both to the general public 
to industry and business. The ta 
to the solut 
involved in 


presented point the way 


of several questions 


work 


Oo 2 


« 


Ne 





mon 


mar 


rious 
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W C. Jones & Co. Represents 
Group of Knitters 

villiam C. Jones & Co., recently 

nized by men formerly with Clift 
& coodrich, announced the names of 
the firms it is to represent as follows: 
On underwear, William Sloane & Co., 
tersville Mills, Southland Knitting 


( Gardiner & Warring, Regal De- 
partment of Frisbie & Stansfield 

tting Co., Altara Underwear Co., 
Barre Mills, J. J. Miller, McAdoo 
Knitting Co., S. Thomas Knitting 


Muls, Loverton Mfg. Co., Spring City 
Knitting Co., Harcher Annable, Roa- 
noke Knitting Co., J. Stanley Querns, 
ind Frederic Conde. 

On hosiery, Highland Mills, Inc. 





Reorganized Waypoyset Elects 
Officers 

The Waypoyset Mig. Co., Central 
Falls, R. L., recently reorganized, will 
“sell the entire product in the gray to 
the converting trade,” according to the 
statement which was read by C. F. 
Nicol, treasurer, to the recent stock- 
holders’ meeting when officers and 
directors were elected. 

lhe new officers are I. W. Easton, 
president; E. Weill, vice-president ; 
C. F. Nicol, treasurer; E. B. G. Pig- 
gott, secretary and assistant treasurer. 

Directors elected or reelected are: 
'. W. Easton, Jarvis Cromwell, S. 
Robert Glassford, Richard Harte, 
Oliver Iselin, Paul Salembier, Henry 

Sawyer, John A. Sweetser and 
tmanuel Weill. 


Southern Wholesalers Vote for 
Cooperative Advertising 

Unanimous decision to recommend 

the membership of the Southern 
Wholesale Dry Goods Association 
hat they immediately undertake a co- 
perative merchandising-advertising 
‘ampaign serving the best interests 

the wholesaler and retailer has 
been made by the special merchandis- 
ing-advertising committee appointed 
it the organization’s recent meeting 
to conduct a survey into the possi- 
bilities and advisability of such a 
movement. 

This action was taken Friday of 
last week at a closed meeting of the 
group in Richmond, Va., the informa- 
tion being made public in New York 
m Saturday. 

'hose comprising the committee, 
ill of whom were present at Friday's 
session, are chairman O. L. Stenard, 
it the O. L. Stenard Dry Goods Co., 
Huntington, W. Va.; Clarence G. 
King, president of the E. W. King 
Co.. Bristol, Tenn., and head of the 
Southern Wholesale Dry Goods Asso- 
‘tation; Robert C. Watts, president 
t \Vatts Bros., Lynchburg, Va., and 
Sydnor, head of the Richmond 
Dry Goods Co., Richmond, Va., both 

hom are past presidents of the 
rganization; and Norman Johnson, 


secretary of the association. 


le merchandising-advertising — re- 
bilities are placed in the hands 
hn F. Gaynor, of the Byron G. 
MI Co., Inc., of Troy, N. Y., and 
New York city. 
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The TEXTILE WORLD Quiz 
(See Page 44) 
ANSWERS 

No. 1—A great economist decreed that 
the first step in civilization was the intro- 
duction of cotton textiles which could be 
washed. 

No. 2—From the city of Damascus 
where the textile was first made 

No. 3—Derived its name from Cal- 
cutta, India, where the textile was first 
printed with wood blocks by hand. 

No. 4—Elias Howe in 1867. 

No. 5—From Laon, a town in France, 
in which the textile was first woven on 
hand looms by the inhabitants. 





“ ; ae . 
No. 6—A weak vinegar or acid rinse. 


No. 7—Derived from “duvet,” meaning 
soft or downy. 

No. 8—Derived its name from the fact 
that it was first ‘used in Switzerland for 
wrapping around cheese before sending 
to the market place. 

No. 9—The ancient city of 
where the fabric was first made. 

No. 10—Jean Baptiste, a linen weaver 
and a native of France. 


Mosul 


Staple Basis Advances 


(Continued from page 89Q) 





27%4c; in fact, as high as 29¢ is asked 
for middling quarters and 31c for 
strict middling. 

That the market for extra staples 
has been definitely strengthened for 
the balance of the season, if not into 
the new crop, is reasonably certain, 
but it is useless at the moment to 
attempt to predict what the effect 
will be upon the yield of extra staples 
and other premium cottons for the 
season. There will be an incentive to 
plant acreage now inundated with 
quick-maturing short cottons, but this 
does not prevent planting an in- 
creased acreage that is not inundated 
with staples, if seed is available. 

The Alexandria market is up go 
points on June to $19.40, 135 points 
on May at $26.55, 126 points on Octo 
ber Uppers at $22.04 and 158 points on 
November Sak. at $27.45. It is evi- 
dent that the trade in that market 
regards the Mississippi flood as per- 
manently restricting for this season 
the acreage and yield and thus in 
fluencing higher prices on new crop 
than on old crop cottons. At current 
prices for both Uppers and Sak. they 
are relatively cheap as compared with 
similar lengths and grades of domestic 
staples, figuring the former on a net 
weight basis. But there is scant de- 
mand for Egyptians at current figures. 

Current Quotations 

Average prices for May-June ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton 
lengths) are as follows: 


(Government 


Middling St. Middling 
1 1/16 in 181 4to1% 19 told 
11/16 in. to %& in 19 tole 19'eto2 
1 %& in 19'4to20! 20 «to21 
1 3/16 in 214gto22tac 22 to23e 
1% in 27 to28 29 toi 


Basis on N. Y. July, 15.24 

John Malloch & Co., 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston for 
May-June shipment as follows: Me- 
dium Sakellarides 275%c, up 1'%4c 
Medium Uppers, 22%c, up ic 
from April 20. They report closing 
prices Apr. 27 on the Alexandria 
exchange as follows: June Uppers 
$20.30, up goc. May Sak. $27.80, up 


> 


$1.25 from April 20. 


Boston, quote 


Derr SIRS 
ue 


UNITED WOOL DYEING 
& FINISHING COMPANY 


DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED ann WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 


CANAL STREET 


PASSAIC,NJ. GT: 1") 





Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 








Telephone Woonsocket 2573 Established 1918 


Enterprise Garnetting 
Company 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 

Custom Picking and Garnetting 


Specialty of fine worsted threads and clips 


Our work fully guaranteed 





CONTRACT SPINNING & KNITTING | 


Any grade of stock converted on woolen system to yarn on standard or super 
cones, sizes from 7 to 30 cut, single or plied. Any kind of yarn, including rayon 
converted to cloth on spring needles, im all widths, any gauge. 


NOVELTY KNITTING CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 








